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IX  the  July  issue  of  the  Bulletin  there  was  published  the  plank  in 
the  platform  of  the  Republican  party  adopted  at  its  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago,  June  i8,  1908,  which  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America  and  specifi¬ 
cally  referred  to  the  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  South  America 
and  Mexico.  It  is  a  pleasure  now  to  note  the  recognition  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  closer  relations  with  our  sister  Republics  which  was  accorded 
by  the  Democratic  party  in  the  platform  adopted  July  8  at  its  national 
convention  held  in  Denver,  Colorado.  The  exact  wording  of  this  plank 
is  as  follows: 

The  Democratic  party  recognizes  the  importance  and  advantage  of  developing 
closer  ties  of  Pan-American  friendship  and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
her  sister  nations  of  Latin  America,  and  favors  the  taking  of  such  steps,  consistent 
with  Democratic  policies,  for  lietter  acquaintance,  greater  mutual  confidence,  and 
larger  exchange  of  trade  as  will  bring  lasting  l)enefit  not  only  to  the  United  States 
but  to  this  group  of  American  Rei)ublics  having  constitutions,  forms  of  government, 
ambitions,  and  interests  akin  to  our  own. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  two  great  political  parties  of  the 
United  States  their  respective  platforms  have  specially  mentioned  the 
other  American  nations  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  making  a  special 
effort  to  place  the  United  States  in  closer  touch  with  them,  both  com¬ 
mercially  and  diplomatically.  Inasmuch  as  these  platforms  are  read 
closely  by  the  masses  of  the  people  all  over  the  country,  and  as  the 
national  conventions  themselves  represent  directly  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  it  means  a  long  step  forward  in  the  propaganda  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Pan-Americanism  when  the  subject  is  discussed  directly  and 
promulgated  in  the  campaign.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau,  who 
attended  both  Republican  and  Democratic  National  Conventions  and 
conferred  with  the  leading  men  in  both  parties  concerning  the  importance 
of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America,  was  gratified 
to  find  almost  unanimous  interest  in  the  question  and  general  expression 

While  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  publications  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  no  responsibility  is  assumed 
on  account  of  errors  or  inaccuracies  which  may  occur  therein. 
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of  the  belief  that  this  country  should  make  greater  efforts  than  heretofore 
to  jdace  itself  in  closer  touch  with  its  sister  Republics  of  America. 

DEATH  OF  THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  BOLIVIA. 


The  recent  death  of  Dr.  Fernando  E.  (ht.achalla,  the  President-elect 


of  Holivia,  was  a  great  misfortune 
not  only  to  Bolivia  but  to  all 
Latin  America.  Doctor  Ouach- 
ALLA  was  a  statesman  who  was 
well  and  favorably  known  in  the 
world  of  diplomacy  and  interna¬ 
tional  politics.  During  the  time 
that  he  was  Minister  of  Bolivia  in 
the  United  States  he  did  much  for 
the  development  of  closer  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries, 
and  is  remembered  kindly  by  all 
who  knew  him  in  Washington. 
He  was  a  great  believer  in  the 
future  of  Bolivia  and  wished  to 
see  it  become  one  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  and  progressive  countries 
of  South  America.  While  that 
Republic  has  suffered  an  irre¬ 
parable  loss  in  his  demise,  it  is  not 


lacking  in  able  men  who  can  fill  the  position  of  Chief  Magistrate. 


COMPLIMENTARY  REFERENCES  TO  THE  BULLETIN. 


The  Bureau  is  receiving  so  many  congratulations  and  complimentary 
letters  from  all  classes  of  its  readers,  including  editors,  manufacturers, 
students,  travelers,  and  Congressmen,  expressing  appreciation  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  material  and  appearance  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  that  it 
would  seem  like  publishing  too  much  self-praise  to  give  extra  space  to 
them  in  any  one  issue.  A  statement,  however,  from  so  excellent  an 
authority  as  W.  E.  Ernst,  publisher  of  the  well-known  magazine  “The 
World  To-Day,”  is  reproduced  as  stating  briefly  not  only  his  opinion  but 
the  consensus  of  the  views  of  others.  In  a  letter  dated  July  30,  addressed 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau,  he  says: 

By  the  way,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  wonderful  improvement  that  you 
have  made  in  the  Bclletin.  I  have  often  wondered  why  Government  publications 
were  put  out  in  such  unattractive  dress  as  to  be  actually  repelling.  The  Bclletin  as 
now  issued  is  inviting  and  instructive,  and  I  am  sure,  as  a  result,  will  now  have  a 
largely  increased  circle  of  readers.  I  have  read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  and  think  it 
the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  up-to-date  modern  methods  under  which  the  Bureau 
is  being  conducted. 
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The  change  in  the  plan  of  publishing  the  Bulletin  inaugurated  with 
the  July  issue,  namely,  that  of  having  two  sections,  one  in  English  and 
one  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French,  has  been  approved  on  all  sides 
by  the  constituency  of  the  Bulletin.  Naturally  there  are  some  criticisms 
from  those  who  are  always  ojiposed  to  improvements,  no  matter  how 
necessary  and  advantageous  they  may  be,  but  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
letters  and  comment  which  have  come  to  the  Bureau  apjirove  of  the 
new  method  of  jmblication.  It  is  impossible  to  please  everybody, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Bulletin  is  distributed  among 
twenty-one  different  countries  with  naturally  different  ideas  in  each 
country  as  to  what  is  wanted  in  a  publication  of  this  kind.  The  decision, 
therefore,  as  to  what  is  best  must  be  determined  by  the  majority  vote, 
as  it  were,  and  that  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  policy  now  being 
imrsued.  The  Bulletin  tries  each  month  to  print  some  important  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  commerce  and  trade,  progress,  law's,  and 
general  or  specific  development  of  each  one  of  the  American  nations, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  difficulty  is  often  encountered  in 
obtaining  what  is  of  interest  in  regard  to  all  the  Republics.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  may  be  received  in  one  month  an  abundant  amount  of 
material  in  regard  to  one  country  and  almost  nothing  concerning 
another.  If,  consequently,  more  space  is  given  in  a  certain  issue  to 
one  country  than  to  another,  it  can  not  be  considered  in  any  way  a 
slight  toward  the  one  having  the  lesser  space.  A  record  for  the  year 
will  show  that  each  country  averages  as  much  attention  as  the  data 
receiv’ed  concerning  it  warrants. 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES  IN  THE  BULLETIN. 

Among  the  special  articles  appearing  in  the  English  section  of  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin,  which  will  interest  all  those  watching  the  various 
phases  of  Latin-American  progress,  is  one  on  the  English  newspapers 
which  are  published  in  the  different  Latin-American  cities,  one  on 
Higher  Education  in  Latin  America,  and  another  on  Beef  Production  in 
Argentina.  In  the  Latin-American  section  is  a  carefully  prepared  article 
on  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  which  is  meant  to 
answer  large  numbers  of  inquiries  which  constantly  come  into  this 
Bureau  from  different  Latin-American  readers  of  the  Bulletin. 

panama’s  president-elect. 

The  President-elect  of  Panama,  Senor  Don  J.  Domi.ngo  de  Obaldia, 
who  will  succeed  President  Amador  in  the  Executive  office  in  October 
of  the  present  year,  has  spent  many  of  the  sixty-three  years  of  his  life  in 
the  active  service  of  his  country,  both  as  public  official  and  private 
citizen.  After  valuable  w'ork  in  the  Colombian  Senate,  he  entered  the 
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diplomatic  corps  in  1904,  when  he  represented  Panama  in  the  United 
States,  and  subsequently,  during  the  absence  of  President  Amador, 
filled  the  Presidential  chair  during  six  months  by  reason  of  his  position 
as  First  Vice-President.  Senor  Obaldia  was  a  delegate  to  the  Rio 
Conference  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  framing  of  new 
regulations  for  future  effective  work.  The  father  of  the  President-elect 
was  Chief  Executive  of  Colombia  from  1854  to  1857. 


THE  UNITED  ST.VTES  AMBASSADOR  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  Ambassador  from  the  United  States  in  Brazil,  Hon.  Irving  B. 
Dudley,  was  born  in  1861  at  Jefferson,  Ohio,  receiving  a  preparatory 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  State  and  in  Milwaukee, 
afterwards  graduating  from  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  and  from  the  Law'  De¬ 
partment  of  the  George  Washington  University  at  the  national  capital, 
w'here  the  degrees  of  LL.B.  and  LL.M.  w'ere  conferred  upon  him.  Remov¬ 
ing  to  California  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  and  w'as  prominent  in 
the  politics  of  the  State  until  1897,  when  he  entered  upon  his  diplomatic 
career,  being  appointed  by  President  McKinley  as  United  States 
Minister  to  Peru.  He  remained  in  this  position  until  his  promotion  to 
ambassadorial  rank  in  1906,  w'hen  he  w'as  transferred  to  Brazil,  where 
he  is  now  serving. 


RAILW'AY  development  IN  L.ATIN  AMERICA. 

The  extension  of  railway  systems,  the  greatest  factor  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  development  of  a  country,  is  occupying  the  attention  of  Latin 
America  at  an  ever-increasing  rate.  Argentine  and  Mexican  legislation 
is  interested  in  the  unification  of  large  existing  systems;  Brazil,  Chile, 
and  Bolivia  are  opening  up  new  and  hitherto  untraveled  areas;  in 
Ecuador  the  completion  of  the  Guayaquil-Quito  line  marks  an  era  of 
progress;  another  link  in  the  Pan-American  line  has  been  completed  by 
Mexico;  while  the  contract  for  a  road  to  connect  the  Salvadorean  port 
of  La  Union  w'ith  the  Guatemalan  frontier  is  a  great  step  toward  the 
realization  of  the  Pan-American  Railw'ay  project  in  Central  America. 
The  Madeira  and  Mamore  Railw'ay,  now'  under  construction,  is  a  link  in 
three  important  transcontinental  routes — between  Mollendo  on  the 
Pacific  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  on  the  Atlantic  side,  the  Arica-La 
Paz  line,  with  which  connection  is  to  be  made,  and  the  line  from  Anto¬ 
fagasta  to  Oruro  and  Cochabamba.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
commerce  naturally  tributable  to  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  in 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Bolivia  will  move  in  the  line  of  least  resistance 
eastward  by  w'ater  instead  of  westward  over  the  mountains,  so  that  the 
business  of  the  Amazon  ports  will  be  vastly  augmented. 


HON.  IRVING  B.  DUDLEY, 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  PleniiKdontiary  from  the  I’nited  States  to  Brazil. 

HARRIS'EWtNG,  WASHINGTON,  0.  C. 
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MONOGRAPH  ON  BANANAS  BY  DR.  R.VFAEL  URIBE  URIBE. 

The  increasing  esteem  in  which  the  banana  is  held  as  an  article  of  food 
throughout  the  world  is  amply  demonstrated  in  a  lecture  delivered  by 
Dr.  Rafael  Uribe  Uribe,  of  Colombia,  before  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  that  country,  and  published  as  a  monograph  for  general  distribution. 
Dr.  Uribe  Uribe  is  a  member  of  the  Pan-American  Committee  of  his 
country  and  is  a  recognized  authority  on  economic  conditions.  Assisting 
at  the  lecture  were  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  Colombia,  the  United 
States  Minister,  Mr.  T.  C.  Dawson,  and  various  other  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and  prominent  citizens.  Copious  extracts  have  been 
translated  from  the  booklet  and  published  in  this  Bulletin  issue  as 
indicating  the  commercial  value  of  this  product,  whose  cultivation  has 
been  largely  confined  to  Central  America  but  which  Dr.  Uribe  Uribe 
regards  as  destined  to  find  a  distinguished  place  on  the  export  lists  of 
many  countries  of  Latin  America. 


THE  united  ST.\TES  AMB.ASSADOR  IN  .MEXICO. 

Hon.  David  E.  Thompson,  who  represents  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Mexican  Republic,  began  his  diplomatic  career  in 
1902,  when  he  was  appointed  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Brazil,  his  rank  being  subse¬ 
quently  raised  to  that  of  Ambassador  in  1905.  After  nine  months’  serv'- 
ice  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  this  capacity  he  was  transferred  to  Mexico  with 
the  same  rank,  w'here  he  still  remains.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  native  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  being  born  in  185.^  and  receiving  a  public 
school  education.  He  has  been  connected  in  various  capacities  with 
railroad  and  industrial  interests  in  his  country. 


ARGENTINE  EXPORT  V.\LUES. 

Of  the  total  trade  volume  reported  for  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1908,  worth  $186,468,052,  in  which  exports  figure  for 
$115,627,832,  it  is  noted  that  over  $50,000,000  are  classified  as  “for 
orders.”  Mr.  Ricardo  Pillado,  of  the  Argentine  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  has  prepared  a  valuable  paper,  after  an  exhaustive  investigation 
of  the  subject,  concerning  the  ultimate  destination  of  merchandise  so 
classed,  after  intermediate  detention  at  certain  ports  awaiting  favorable 
market  conditions.  In  1 907  the  shipments  under  this  head  represented  3 1 
per  cent  of  the  total  export  values;  and  in  1905,  68  per  cent  of  the  wheat, 
48  per  cent  of  the  flax,  64  per  cent  of  the  maize,  and  70  per  cent  of  the 
quebracho  were  shipped  thus.  Of  these  articles,  it  is  found  that  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Brazil  take  over  90  per 
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cent.  In  connection  with  the  wheat  sent  to  the  last-named  country,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  an  analysis  made  by  the  Government  of  the  native 
jiroduct  shows  that  Argentine  wheat  is  the  equal  of  any  other  variety  as 
a  bread  producer. 


XEW  I’XITED  STATES  MIXISTER  To  BOLIVIA. 

The  new  minister  from  the  United  States  to  Bolivia,  Mr.  James  Flynn 
Stutesman,  was  born  in  Peru,  Indiana,  in  July,  i860,  graduating  from 
the  high  school  of  his  native  town  in  1875  and  subsequently  from  Wabash 
College  in  1884  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A. 
being  conferred  from  the  same  institution  in  1895.  He  lived  in  Kansas 
for  several  years,  engaged  in  real  estate  and  banking  business,  and  in 
1891  was  appointed  as  an  examiner  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  serving 
until  1893,  when  he  returned  to  Peru  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
law,  continuing  this  occupation  until  1906,  when  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Fletcher  National  Bank,  of  Indianapolis,  remaining  until  1908. 
He  served  in  the  legislature  of  Indiana  during  the  sessions  of  1895,  1901, 
and  1903. 


PORT  I.MPROVEMENTS  IN  BRAZIL. 

In  a  letter  which  the  Director  has  recently  received  from  Mr.  E.  L. 
CorThell,  he  gives  the  following  information  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
port  works  in  Brazil ; 

*  *  *  The  contract  with  the  Federal  Government  relating  to  Rio  Grande  Barra 

and  port  works  has  been  revised  and  the  final  approval  of  it  made  in  the  “  Despacho 
Collectivo.”  By  this  revision  the  Government  will  pay  for  the  Barra  Channel  in  cash 
gold  at  10  per  cent  discount  of  the  bond  amount,  instead  of  in  bonds.  The  enterprise 
has  been  financed  in  Paris  and  the  contract  let  to  a  strong  group  of  contractors  in 
France.  1  hope  soon  to  be  at  work  actively  at  Rio  Grande.  Work  on  the  Para  port 
is  proceeding  satisfactorily. 


brazil’s  valoriz.ation  of  coffee. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  commercial  world  is  the  recently  issued 
statement  of  the  president  of  the  great  coffee-growing  State  of  Siio 
Paulo,  which  defines  the  results  of  a  year’s  working  of  the  plan  whose 
main  purpose  is  the  upbuilding  of  the  Republic’s  leading  industry.  The 
actual  income  of  the  valorization  project,  including  loans  and  taxes, 
amounted  to  over  $100,100,000,  of  which  a  balance  remains  of  more  than 
Si 8, 000 ,000.  The  State  is  also  owner  of  8,400,000  bags  of  coffee  stored 
principally  in  foreign  ports,  though  the  crop  for  the  1907-8  season  was 
slightly  in  excess  of  10,000,000  bags  as  compared  with  nearly  20,o(X),ooo 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  estimate  for  1908-9  fixes  the  production  at 
from  1 0,000 .OCX}  to  i3,cxx),cxx}  bags. 


HON.  JAMES  FLYNN  STUTESMAN, 

iivoy  Kxtraordiniiry  and  MiiiisU-r  PUaiipotontiary  from  tlie  I'nittMl  SLiti'.s  to  Kolivia. 
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chile’s  economic  status  in  1908. 

Chilean  receipts  in  the  first  quarter  of  1908  are  stated  at  $3,049,548 
in  excess  of  those  reported  for  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year, 
not  including  the  returns  from  State  railways,  which  were  over  S3,5oo,o(X). 
Exports  for  the  quarter  are  valued  at  $31,355,480,  on  which  customs 
duties  to  the  value  of  $7 ,362 , 1 43  were  collected.  Import  duties  amounted 
to  $6,793,1 14.  In  the  preeeding  year  duties  collected  from  imports  were 
over  $2,5(X),(xx)  in  excess  of  those  from  exports,  and  the  reversal  in 
values  is  attributable  to  decreased  receipts  from  abroad  of  merchandise, 
while  in  the  first  three  months  of  1908  v’ery  large  shipments  of  nitrate 
were  made.  A  reduction  to  2,(xx),(xx)  tons,  or  of  53  per  cent,  on  the 
quota  of  nitrate  originally  fixed  for  export  during  1908-9  has  been  made 
by  the  association  controlling  the  output. 


PRESIDENT  REYES  AND  COLOMBIAN  DEVELOPMENT. 

As  a  result  of  the  personal  inspection  made  by  President  Reyes  of  the 
various  industrial  resources  of  the  Colombian  Republic,  many  measures 
are  under  consideration  by  the  Government  for  the  dev’elopment  of  the 
same.  The  value  of  the  country  as  a  producer  of  cacao,  rubber,  and 
bananas  is  well  established,  and  cotton  growing  has  been  the  subject  of 
favorable  experimental  enterprise.  The  President  regards  the  eultiva- 
tion  of  bananas,  wheat,  and  maize  as  more  desirable  at  the  present  time, 
as  quicker  returns  are  yielded  than  from  coffee,  sugar,  etc.  Railways  are 
much  needed  for  the  opening  up  of  new  and  fertile  regions,  while  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  worthy  of  adequate  exploitation. 
For  the  purpose  of  aiding  national  enterprises,  modifications  have  been 
made  in  the  customs  tariff  having  bearing  upon  articles  for  railway  con¬ 
struction,  mills,  agriculture,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  been  placed  on  the 
free  list,  while  reduction  of  duty  has  been  effected  on  many  items  of 
national  interest. 


IMMIGR.XTIO.N  CO.MMISSIONER  FOR  CUBA. 

The  Minister  from  Cuba  in  the  United  States  has  been  designated  by 
his  Government  to  proceed  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study 
of  the  subject  of  immigration  and,  if  possible,  to  devise  means  to  direct 
the  flow  of  emigrants  who  annually  leave  the  overcrowded  centers  of 
the  Old  World  toward  the  fertile  and  wealthy  Republic  of  Cuba.  The 
returns  of  the  sugar  industry  for  the  crop  year  1907  show  a  gain  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  over  $12,500,000  and  in  exports  of  more  than  $6,000,000,  the 
total  worth  to  the  Republic  of  sugar  growing  being  $66,012,570.  In  the 
development  of  the  industry — that  is,  for  the  purchase  of  sacks,  machin¬ 
ery,  etc.,  the  total  estimated  expenditure  is  calculated  at  $2,744,294,  so 
that  a  net  balance  in  favor  of  the  country  is  shown  of  $63,368,276. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

The  noteworthy  progress  along  economic  lines  made  by  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  of  late  years  is  indicated  in  every  branch  of  public  service , 
and  on  the  installation  into  office  of  President  CacerES  for  a  new  term 
of  service,  he  urged  upon  his  countrymen  the  maintenance  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  favorable  conditions.  These  latter  are  set  forth  in  a  report  presented 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  Commerce  for  the  year  1907,  in  which  a 
balance  of  receipts  over  expenditures  for  the  year  of  $4,217,178.33  is 
noted.  Nearly  all  branches  of  revenue  show  gains  over  the  preceding 
year  and  a  total  trade  volume  of  $12,830,686  is  reported,  the  figures 
indicating  a  slight  advance  over  those  reported  by  Receiver  Pulliam 
in  his  annual  statement.  An  increase  of  over  $2,000,000  is  recorded  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  budget  estimate  for  1908-9 
estimates  customs  revenue  at  a  somewhat  higher  figure  than  in  1907-8, 
or  $3,239,200,  and  about  $600,000  are  anticipated  from  other  sources. 
A  new  sanitary  law  has  been  promulgated  and  new  port  and  cus¬ 
toms  regulations  enacted  for  the  facilitation  of  intercourse  with  other 
countries. 


Ecuador’s  economic  future. 

In  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  rail  route  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  the  capital  of  Ecuador,  United  States  Minister  Williams  C.  Fox  pre¬ 
dicts  for  that  Republic  a  future  of  astonishing  importance.  The  entry 
of  the  first  train  into  Quito  was  accompanied  by  elaborate  celebrations 
of  popular  enthusiasm  and  the  daughter  of  the  President,  Gen.  Eloy 
Alfaro,  drove  the  last  nail  of  gold  signifying  the  completion  of  the 
w'ork.  Telegrams  of  congratulation  w'ere  received  from  American  Presi¬ 
dents,  and  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  personally  participated 
in  the  national  festivities.  The  construction  of  another  line  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  interior  is  also  under  contract,  whose  terminal  on  the  coast 
will  be  nearer  the  Panama  Canal  and  thus  provide  a  shorter  travel  route, 
while  a  branch  of  the  Guayaquil-Quito  line  is  being  considered,  which  wall 
traverse  a  fertile  district  producing  cacao,  rubber,  bananas,  and  other 
tropical  products.  The  development  of  existing  coal  fields  is  another  out¬ 
growth  of  the  railroad  building  which  is  characterizing  Ecuador’s  economic 
development.  In  a  pamphlet  published  in  Quito  commemorative  of 
the  opening  of  the  new  railroad  route,  wherein  exhaustive  information 
is  furnished  concerning  the  status  of  Ecuadorian  lines  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  other  countries  of  the  International  Union,  it  is  shown  that 
league  for  league,  Ecuador  stands  13  on  the  list,  but  on  a  population 
basis  the  country  ranks  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  occupies 
the  second  place.  The  total  extent  of  lines  in  operation  in  1908  is  given 
as  102  leagues  of  5  kilometers  each,  equal  to  a  little  over  316  miles. 
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Guatemala’s  new  mixixg  code  and  trade  statistics. 

With  the  purpose  of  developing  the  well-known  mineral  resources  of 
the  Republic,  the  President  of  Guatemala  has  promulgated,  under  date 
of  June  30,  1908,  a  new  code  of  laws  regulating  the  acquisition  and 
exploitation  of  mines.  The  law  carries  with  it  the  creation  of  a  Bureau 
of  Mines,  under  the  Department  of  Fomento  (Promotion),  which  is 
charged  with  supervisory  direction  of  measures  for  the  acquisition  of 
new  properties,  the  development  of  old  ones,  and  all  transactions  tend¬ 
ing  to  promote  the  mining  industry  of  the  Republic.  The  Spanish  text 
is  on  file  at  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  where 
it  may  be  seen  by  interested  individuals,  or  the  Bureau  will  furnish  such 
information  as  is  required  upon  application. 

In  the  trade  reports  of  Guatemala,  coffee  stands  first  on  the  export 
list,  that  item  covering  90  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments  of  native  prod¬ 
ucts,  figuring  for  $9,019,948  in  1907,  hides  ranking  next  for  $292,927, 
both  of  which  are  sent  largely  to  Germany.  Rubber,  sugar,  bananas, 
and  cacao  also  are  sent  abroad  in  advancing  quantities.  On  the  import 
list  cotton  textiles  lead.  Great  Britain  furnishing  the  bulk,  and  imports 
of  railway  material  are  also  heavily  reported,  principally  from  the  United 
States. 


XEVV  MEXICAN  TREATIE:S  and  LAWS. 

In  the  development  of  the  progress  of  peace  as  an  aid  to  economic 
progress,  the  Republic  of  Mexico  has  promulgated  a  treaty  of  arbitration 
concluded  with  the  United  States  and  becoming  effective  from  June  25. 
1908.  With  Honduras,  a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga¬ 
tion  has  received  the  signature  of  President  Davila  for  the  maintenance 
of  friendly  relations  between  the  two  Republics.  The  banking  law  of 
June  19,  1908,  modifies  in  some  important  particulars  that  previously 
existing  for  the  regulation  of  financial  conditions,  while  the  new  mining 
law  under  consideration  by  the  Government  contains  certain  provisions 
which  have  led  to  its  temporary  withholding  from  promulgation.  Cer¬ 
tain  customs  modifications,  becoming  effective  from  July  i  and  August 
16,  alter  the  rates  on  tobacco,  steel  and  iron,  building  materials, 
clothing,  and  carriages,  while  the  budget  law  provides  for  export  duties 
to  be  levied  on  grass  fodder,  chicle,  guayule,  hemp  fiber  or  sisal,  raw 
hides  and  skins. 


LAND  LAW  OF  NIC.\R.\GUA. 


The  International  Bureau  receives  many  applications  for  the  various 
land  laws  of  the  countries  comprising  the  Union  of  American  Republics, 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  impossible  to  publish  in  full  in  the 
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Bulletin  issues.  Many  of  these  laws,  notably  that  of  Nicaragua,  have 
been  translated  and  filed  for  use  in  the  Bureau,  where  they  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  persons  desiring  information  concerning  them,  or  the  required 
data  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 


SALVADOR’S  Al’PRECI.ATIO.N  OK  THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COURT  OK  JUSTICE. 

.\s  an  earnest  of  the  value  attached  by  the  Government  of  Salvador  to 
the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice,  the  date  of  its  inauguration.  May 
25,  has  been  declared  a  national  holiday  and  the  Salvadorean  nation  has 
expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  in  the  inception  of  the  court  by  a  vote  of  thanks  addressed  to  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  Republics.  An  autograjih  copy  of  the  decree 
containing  these  two  jirovisions  has  been  sent  through  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  United  States  and  Mexican  Governments. 


XJSfB  SIjP 


BOOK.  NOTES 


“  The  Colombian  and  Venezuelan  Kepublics,”  William  L.  Scruggs 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston).  The  new  edition  of  this  important 
work  received  by  the  Columbus  ^lemorial  Library  contains  an  addi¬ 
tional  chapter  on  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  text  of  the  Panama 
Canal  treaty.  Covering:  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years’  personal 
experience  in  the  Republics  of  Central  and  South  America,  and 
more  particularly  those  mentioned  in  the  title,  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
ScRi'GGS,  who  served  as  ITnited  States  Minister  in  those  countries, 
are  noteworthy.  The  writer  is  animated  by  a  desire  to  promote  a 
clear  understanding:  between  all  America  of  the  existent  conditions 
in  the  various  lands  di.scussed,  and  liis  aim  has  been  accuracy  of 
statement  rather  than  the  .satisfaction  of  the  popular  demand  for 
the  marvelous  or  the  improbable.  Many  of  the  amusing:  statements, 
however,  as  to  igfnorance  in  the  United  States  concerning:  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  South  America  are  somewhat  out  of  date,  as  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  knowledg:e  and  the  interest  displayed  reg:arding:  them  of 
late  years  has  chang:ed  the  status  of  g:eneral  knowledg:e  very  mate¬ 
rially.  As  Mr.  Scruggs  states  that  he  has  rewritten  such  chapters  as 
concern  revisited  points  where  chang:es  of  condition  were  noted, 
mig:ht  he  not  also  alter  the  opening:  parag:raph  of  one  chapter,  in 
which  he  describes  a  public  man  asking:  ‘‘  Where  is  Venezuela 
anyhow?  ” 
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•‘The  Monroe  Doctrine.’"  T.  B.  PinoiNGTON  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston).  This  work  rejiresents  an  adequate  compilation  of  the  docu¬ 
ments.  with  appropriate  comment,  showing  the  various  steps  toward 
the  establishment  of  an  important  branch  of  American  diplomacy. 
Opposition  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  had  under  consideration  the 
restoration  to  Siiain  of  her  South  American  colonies,  whose  independ¬ 
ence  had  been  recognized  by  the  United  States  but  not  by  any  Euro¬ 
pean  power,  is  shown  to  have  been  responsible  for  utterances  on  the 
part  of  the  then  Foreign  Secretary  of  Great  Britain  practically  in¬ 
augurating  the  doctrine  attributed  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Minister  from  the  United  States 
he  writes  in  regard  to  the  States  of  South  America :  “  We  aim  not  at 
the  possession  of  any  portion  of  them  ourselves;”  and  again,  “We 
could  not  see  any  portion  of  them  transferred  to  any  other  power  with 
indifference.”  These  statements  were  made  prior  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  message  of  President  Monroe  and  indicate  that  initiatory  steps 
leading  up  to  that  declaration  were  taken  by  Great  Britain,  though 
that  country  afterwards  became  lukewarm  in  her  interest  in  the 
matter.  Just  a  few  days  before  the  issuance  of  the  famous  message, 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  in  communicating  the 
position  taken  by  the  Government  to  the  Minister  in  England,  stated; 
“  We  would  not  sanction  by  our  jiresence  any  meeting  of  European 
potentates  to  dispose  of  American  Republics.’"  Not  less  interesting 
than  England"s  pailicipation  in  formulating  this  doctrine  are  the 
accounts  furnished  of  the  conferences  instituted  for  the  concerted 
action  of  American  States  in  forwarding  an  American  policy.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  first  congress  of  the  kind,  originating  wilh  Bolivar, 
the  President  of  Colombia,  in  18*26.  and  closing  with  the  Second 
International  Conference  of  American  States  in  the  City  of  ^lexico, 
in  1901  and  1902,  a  digest  is  giv^en  of  the  work  projected  and  accom¬ 
plished  toward  the  maintenance  of  an  all-American  system  of  lu’og- 
res-s.  An  interesting  critique  of  the  Calvo  doctrine  in  its  relation  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  included  in  the  volume. 


Senor  Don  Joaquin  Bernardo  C.'alvo,  the  Minister  from  Costa 
Rica  in  the  United  States,  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  of  great  his¬ 
toric  value  under  the  title  “  Tm  Compana  Xacional  contra  los  Fili- 
hustcros  en  1856  y  1857 showing  the  part  taken  by  Costa  Rica  in  ex¬ 
pelling  from  Central  America  the  filibustering  expedition  led  by  \\'ii.- 
LiAM  Walker.  Arriving  in  Nicaragua  from  the  United  States, 
ostensibly  as  the  head  of  a  colonizing  expedition,  the  latter  directed 
his  energies  toward  subverting  the  existing  Government,  and  though 
disavowed  by  the  United  States,  his  enterprise  became  a  menace 
to  the  peace  of  Central  America.  Therefore,  in  February,  1856,  the 
then  President  of  Costa  Rica,  Senor  Don  Juan  Rafael  Mora,  called 
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upon  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  to  aid  Nicaragua  in  opposing  a 
common  enemy.  The  military  and  diplomatic  events  growing  out 
of  this  action  are  narrated  by  Minister  Calvo  with  clarity  and  inter¬ 
est,  the  battles  fought  by  the  combined  forces  of  Costa  Rica,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  being  described,  and  the 
cooperation  of  friendly  nations  appreciatively  noted.  With  the 
Presidential  proclamation  of  ^lay  8,  1857,  Costa  Rica’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  conflict  came  to  an  end  and  her  forces  were  withdrawn  to 
native  territory. 


"  Journeys  of  Observation,”  T.  A.  Rickakd,  editor  “  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press  (Dewey  Publishing  Company,  San  Francisco).  The 
economic  agitation  caused  by  the  proposed  enactment  of  a  new  mining 
law  in  Mexico  renders  the  book  of  Mr.  Rickard  of  great  pertinence, 
as  it  details  with  care  and  exactitude  the  results  of  personal  obser¬ 
vations  made  in  a  tour  through  the  mining  districts  of  that  Republic 
in  1905,  with  a  supplementary  account  of  a  journey  across  the  San 
Juan  Mountains.  The  first  section,  “Among  the  mines  of  Mexico,” 
is  a  description  of  the  mining  industry  of  El  Oro,  Pachuca,  and 
Guanajuato,  the  geology  of  the  districts,  methods  of  treating  the  ores, 
and  the  yield  of  the  mines  being  given.  This  is  of  primary  interest 
to  the  writer's  brother  mining  engineers,  but  for  the  general  reader 
are  fascinating  descriptions  of  local  customs  and  surroundings,  which 
can  not  fail  to  repay  a  careful  perusal.  The  papers  composing  the 
record  are  reprinted  from  the  “  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  ”  and 
from  the  “  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,”  and  with  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  numerous  beautiful  photographs,  diagrams,  and 
explanatory  cuts  the  volume  is  an  addition  to  the  mining  literature 
of  the  day. 


Tropical  Medicine,”  Thomas  W.  Jackson,  M.  D.  (P.  Blackiston’s 
Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1907).  This  book  has  been  prepared 
with  special  reference  to  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  Hawaii, 
and  the  Philip2iine  Islands,  but  it  includes  also  a  general  considera¬ 
tion  of  tropical  hygiene  which  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
uninitiated  inhabitant  of  the  Torrid  Zone  if  properly  apiJied.  The 
writer  is  lecturer  on  tropical  medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  of  Philadelphia,  and  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Trop¬ 
ical  Medicine.  In  his  capacity  as  captain  and  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  Volunteers  he  has  been  enabled  to  judge  at  close 
range  of  the  change  of  habits  and  modes  of  life  necessitated  by  the 
transfer  to  the  Tropics  of  unacclimated  individuals,  and  though  the 
work  is  largely  for  the  information  of  medical  men  and  students,  it 
also  contains  such  plain  statements  of  cause  and  effect  that  the  sim¬ 
plest  mind  may  understand  and  apply  them. 
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••  Food  for  Plants."*  William  S.  Mveks.  editor  and  pnlilislier  (  John 
street  and  71  Nassau  street.  New  York).  Pnlilislied  under  the  snper- 
inteiidi'iiee  of  tlie  director  of  the  pro])a*;anda  for  nitrate  of  soda 
in  the  United  States,  the  hook  has  for  its  main  object  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  th(‘  value  of  nitrate  as  a  fertiliziii}*'  medium,  as  shown  Iw 
orijrinal  i n vest i»rat ions  and  ex|i(‘riments.  'i'he  present  volume  is  the 
tenth  edition  of  the  work,  which  has  a  standard  jilace  in  American 
farm  literature,  'riu*  use  of  nitrate  in  the  United  States  is  increas- 
in<r  annually,  a  20  per  cent  advance  heiiifr  noted  in  100().  the  cotton 
licit  findinjr  it  of  <rreat  economic  worth.  'Tin'  coast  of  Chile,  the 
source  of  supply,  is  alih'  to  meet  all  demands  made  upon  it  for  many 
years,  according;  to  scientilic  investi<ration.  From  the  same  pulilisher 
have  been  received  ])amphlets  showiiifr  the  experimental  results  of 
nitrate  on  the  <rrowinir  of  "rass  and  timothy  hay. 


''  Personal  Ilyjriene  in  Tropical  and  Semi-'I'ropical  ('ountries." 
Isaac  W.  Piiewek.  M.  I).  (  F.  A.  Davis  ('omjiany.  Philadelphia).  Less 
ambitious  in  appearance  and  e.xtent  than  the  book  of  Doctor  Jack- 
son.  this  is  a  practical  manual  of  personal  care  in  the  preservation  of 
health  in  the  tropics.  Doctor  Bkewek  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine,  and  has  embodied  in  his  book 
references  to  conditions  prevailin<j  in  that  portion  of  the  J'ropics  in 
which  he  has  lived. 


The  following  reprints  received  Inne  been  reviewed  liy  the  Bi  i.le- 
TiN  in  their  first  editions: 

“  ('uentos  'Ficos."  Bicakdo  Feunanuez  (ii  aiidia  (The  Burrows 
Brothers  ('ompaiiy.  Cleveland). 

”  A  ('ommercial  Traveler  in  South  America,"  Frank  Wiboru  (  Mc- 
('lure.  Phillips  &  ("o..  New  York). 

"From  the  Andes  to  the  Ocean.”  Wili.iaai  E.  Cirtis  (Duffield  iVi 
Co..  New  York). 


'Fext-books  received  by  the  ('olumbus  Memorial  Library  comprise 
the  followinjr: 

From  Ajipleton  &  ('o. : 

“  Oramatica  ('astellana.”  IOnriqce  ('.  Hernandez. 

.\ritmetica  Inventiva  de  Apiileton."  Ernesto  Nelson. 

"('uidado  y  Alimentacidn  de  los  Ninos."  L.  F).mmett  Holt.  ^1.  D. 
‘‘  El  Inirles  al  .Vlcance  de  los  Ninos,"'  4".  Kobertson. 
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Coi  l  ilia’s  Series  for  Foreijrii  Laiifiuages.  published  by  K.  I),  ('or- 
tina  Company: 

“  Espanol  en  Esjianol.'’ 

*•  Modelos  para  ('artas." 

”  Spanish  in  Twenty  Lessons.’’ 

"  Frances  en  Veinte  Lecciones.” 

“  Ainparo.” 

"  Verbos  Espanoles.” 

••  Ingles  en  Veinte  Lecciones." 


Miscellaneous : 

" ’Pile  Spaniard  in  History.’’  James  C.  Fei!naei)  (Funk  Wag- 
nalls.  New  York). 

••  Little  Journeys  to  Mexico  and  (Vntral  America,’’  Mahiax  M. 
(lEonoE  Flanagan  (’ompany.  Chicago). 

“  Ta<iuigraffa  Fonetica.”  ('a.mieo  E.  1’am  (The  (xregg  Publishing 
(^omjiany.  (’hicago). 

“Standard  (luide  to  Havana,”  ('iiAin.ES  B.  Reynolds  (Foster  & 
Reynolds,  Havana  and  Xew  York). 

”  Standard  (iiiide  to  Cuba.”  Ciiahles  B.  Reynolds  (Foster  &  Rey¬ 
nolds.  Havana  and  Xew  York). 


WHAT  IS  IN  THEMAGAZINES, 


The  initial  number  of  a  quarterly  to  he  issued  in  Montevideo 
known  as  the  lievixta  Ilhtorica  <1e  la  Uinversidad,"  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  (’olumhus  Memorial  Library.  Published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  ^lontevideo,  the  design  is  to  reproduce 
for  genei'al  information  records  heretofore  inaccessible  or  unknown 
and  all  mateiaal  of  interest  to  the  social,  economic,  political,  military, 
literary,  and  jihysical  history  of  the  Uruguayan  Republic.  A  bril¬ 
liant  corps  of  editors  has  been  designated,  and  the  contents  of  the  first 
numbei'  cover  a  diverse  field.  The  history  of  the  founding  of  the 
Montevideo  University  in  1888  forms  the  subject  of  the  ojicning 
papei'.  followed  by  biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  citizens  of 
the  Republic  who  have  gained  renown  in  political,  scientific,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  lines,  and  many  articles  of  value  in  the  study  of  the  national 
life. 


Reprint  is  made  by  tbe  “  Railway  World.”  for  July  17.  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  by  ().  E\  .Simxdleil  division  freight  and  jiassenger 
agent  of  the  Coloi'ado  Midland  Railway,  before  the  d'raflic  Club  of 
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Pittsburjr,  on  June  8,  concerning  conditions  affecting  the  interchange 
of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Comparison 
is  drawn  between  the  methods  employed  by  United  States  and 
European  merchants,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  packing  and  consideration  of  the  special  desires  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  purchaser.  Though  these  difficulties  have  been  remedied  to  a 
great  degree,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  Tribute  is  paid 
to  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  President  Diaz  in  safeguarding  both 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  through  the  establishment  of  the 
“  Rurales,”  or  mounted  police,  and  the  values  and  character  of  com¬ 
modities  interchanged  by  the  two  countries  in  the  last  six  months  of 
1007  are  noted. 

The  “  World’s  AVork  ”  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York)  num¬ 
ber  for  August  is  an  overseas  trade  number,  a  contribution  of  im¬ 
portance  to  its  contents  being  made  by  Hon.  John  Barrett,  Director 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republic.  The  writer 
discusses  some  “  Big  Facts  About  Latin  America.”  showing  the 
values  of  the  leading  articles  exchanged  between  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  to  the  south  and  the  possibilities  for  still  further 
increasing  reciprocal  commercial  relations.  The  balance  of  trade  is 
shown  to  be  largely  in  favor  of  Latin  America,  as  value  for  value, 
the  leading  products  shipped  to  the  United  States  far  exceed  the 
articles  sent  in  return.  Thus  sugar,  whose  receipts  from  Latin 
America  are  valued  at  over  $(>9,000,000,  is  not  equaled  by  iron  and 
steel  manufactures  sent  thither  for  $57,000,000,  nor  is  coffee,  worth 
$(■>8,000,000,  offset  b}’^  wood  manufactures  for  $25,000,000,  the  same 
discrepancy  being  noted  in  the  values  of  the  remaining  15  leading 
items  of  import  and  export. 

The  “  Review  of  Reviews  ”  for  August  features  the  Transconti¬ 
nental  route  across  Guatemala,  giving  a  history  of  its  inception  and 
promotion  under  United  States  enterprise  aided  by  government  grants 
and  concessions.  Regular  lines  of  steamers  ply  between  its  Atlan¬ 
tic  terminus,  Puerto  Barrios,  and  United  States  ports  and  the  Pacific 
port  of  San  Jose  is  connected  with  San  Francisco  on  the  north  and 
the  coast  of  South  America  to  the  south  by  an  established  service  of 
vessels,  so  that  the  completion  of  the  road  in  January  of  the  present 
year  is  worthily  regarded  as  marking  an  era  in  the  development  of 
the  internal  resources  of  the  country.  The  same  magazine  calls 
attention  to  a  description  published  in  ^‘‘Caraft  y  Caretas  ”  (Buenos 
.\ires)  dealing  with  the  reclamation  of  Patagonia  hy  means  if  irri¬ 
gation. 
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'File  (.lisciissiou  concerning  the  cost  of  rubber  on  the  Amazon  is 
continued  in  the  '‘India  Kubber  World”  (New  York),  for  July  1, 
the  same  issue  containing  also  a  paper  on  the  growing  of  rubber  in 
(luatemala  and  a  report  on  the  cultivation  of  rubber  in  Mexico.  As 
evidence  of  the  progress  made  in  the  economic  development  of  this 
industry,  it  is  stated  that  from  the  San  Juan  Bautista,  the  center  of 
the  Mexican  district  rej>orted  on,  export  was  made  in  1907  of  273,000 
pounds  of  cultivated  rubber  product.  Comparative  statistics  for  ten 
years  jirevious  show  that  in  1897-8,  shipments  from  Frontera,  the 
port  of  the  district,  were  only  04,513  pounds,  and  that  in  the  same 
year,  Mexico’s  total  exports  of  rubber,  of  all  kinds,  were  only  192,324 
pounds. 


Informatory  comment  on  the  banking  laws  and  progress  of  Mexico 
is  published  in  “  Dun’s  Review  ”  (New  York),  for  July,  reproduction 
being  made  of  an  address  delivered  before  tlie  Texas  Bankers’  Con¬ 
vention  by  F.  J.  Di’nkerley,  manager  of  the  Mexico  City  Banking 
Company.  The  new  banking  law,  as  drafted  by  Minister  of  Finance, 
Hon.  Jose  Ives  Limantour,  is  cited  as  evidence  of  Mexico’s  financial 
alertness,  and  it  is  further  stated  that  under  wise  laws,  the  bank 
capital  of  the  Republic  has  grown  in  five  decades  from  1,500.000 
pesos  ($750,000)  to  750,000,000  ($375,000,000). 


An  important  paper  having  bearing  on  representation  in  future 
peace  conferences  is  published  in  the  July  quarterly  number  of  the 
".Vmerican  Journal  of  International  Law,”  in  which  the  equality  of 
States  and  the  Hague  conferences  are  discussed  by  Frederick  Charles 
Micks.  Attempt  is  made  to  state  the  prevailing  theory  of  such  equal¬ 
ity.  to  point  out  its  most  manifest  defects,  to  recount  some  of  the 
remedies  that  have  been  suggested,  to  make  application  of  them  to 
the  organization  of  the  Hague  conferences,  and  suggest  lines  along 
which  a  reorganization  might  be  made. 


Socialistic  interest  in  international  arbitration  is  summed  up  by 
the  leader  of  the  socialistics  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M. 
Jean  Jaures,  in  the  North  American  Review  ”  for  August.  The 
writer  sees  in  the  development  of  peace  congresses,  and  especially  of 
those  held  at  The  Hague,  a  forecast  of  the  establishment  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  claimed  to  be  the  basis  of  socialistic  organizations — 
the  substitution  of  law  for  armed  force  in  the  settling  of  international 
differences. 
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The  “  Xiition:il  Geographic  Masaziiio  “  ( Wash  in  "ton  K  for  July, 
reproduces  some  fine  photo^raplis  made  l)v  Wai.tku  I).  Wilcox,  ac¬ 
companied  by  descri|)tive  comment  of  the  mahojfany  forests  of  Cuba 
in  (he  vicinity  of  Cochinos  Hay.  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island.  Tn 
addition  to  the  mahoirany.  wliich  abounds  in  (lie  district,  there  are 
also  cedar  and  ebony,  and  probably  l.'it)  varieties  of  bard  woods  to 
!)(“  encountered.  Some  of  these  have  a  tilxM’  hanh'r  than  ebony  and 
many  are  finely  fri'aimal  and  veined,  with  sn>^ceptibilities  of  hi^h 
polish. 


In  the  series  of  articles  treatinjr  of  coffee  cnltnie  and  pn'paration 
published  1)V  the  “  Tea  and  ('oH'ee  Trade  Journal  ■’  ( New  York) .  Costa 
Hican  coffee  is  described  in  the  July  miinber  by  Waltku  Fikld.  For 
this  jirodnct  is  claimed  a  hi<rh  decree  of  excellence  bv  reason,  not 
only  of  its  native  aroma,  but  also  on  account  of  tin*  jjfreat  care  taken 
in  pre|)arin<r  it  for  the  market.  Other  (Vntral  American  cotfees  are 
also  rejiorted  on.  the  crop  beinjf  tijrured  at  from  I.IOO.OOO  to  1.200.000 
ba<rs.  formin<r  a  considerabh*  factor  in  th.e  worhl's  supply. 


.V  bioirraphical  sketch  and  photo«rraph  of  the  Brazilian  Ambas- 
sadoi-  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jo.\<^ri.M  Xaiu co.  occnjnes  a  con- 
spicnons  position  in  the  July  issue  of  the  ‘‘  Bankers'  Ma<razine  ”  (New 
York).  Introductory  (piotation  is  made  of  President  Booskvki.t's 
stateimmt  as  to  the  outlook  for  the  progress  of  Latin  America  in  the 
jii'esent  centniw.  in  which  its  distinfrnished  men  are  the  main  factors. 


The  “American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal.”  for  July  and 
.Vnirnst.  describes  the  methods  employed  in  the  comimtation  of  time 
amonjr  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs,  as  shown  in  old  Mexican  histories. 
The  ancient  division  into  cycles  was  employed,  each  cycle  consisting 
of  fifty-tAvo  years,  divided  into  period  of  thirteen  years  each.  The 
solar  year  counted  twenty  periods  of  eifrhteen  months  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  days  to  which  at  the  end  five  so-called  “  useless  days  ■' 
wer(‘  added. 


Beprodnction  is  made  in  the  “American  Exporter.”  for  An<rnst.  of 
parts  of  a  paper  |)ublished  in  the  “Lancet”  (London.  June  0), 
wherein  under  the  title  “America's  triumph  in  Panama.”  the  sanitary 
condition  in  the  (’anal  Zone  is  reviewed.  The  writer,  John  (ikorol 
Lkioii,  considers  that  the  record  made  in  medical  and  sanitary  mat- 
ters  dnrin<r  thri'c  years  is  not  only  an  occasion  for  con<rratnlation  but 
is  a  vei  itable  subject  for  wondei-. 
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The  ‘"Western  l^ectrician  ”  for  finly  has  a  paper  on  electric 
street  railways  at  Monterey.  Mexico,  wliere  an  extemlecl  service  has 
recenth’  been  completed.  Althoujrh  the  city  has  a  large  population 
of  United  States  residents,  the  electric  iinproveinents  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  C'anadian  capital  and  enterprise. 


The  “  lingineering  and  Mining  Journal,*’  oOo  Pearl  street,  New 
York,  in  its  July  issues  devotes  as  usual  considerable  space  to  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Mexican  mines — the  Santa  Eulalia  mines  of  Cdiihuahua, 
those  of  northwestern  Altar  in  Sonora,  the  El  Kayo  pro|)erties  near 
Santa  Karbara.  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  and  notes  of  general  in¬ 
terest  on  allied  topics  forming  the  bulk  of  Latin-Ameriean  items. 


en  e/  Kxt(  rlor'''  (Venezuela  Abroad)  is  the  title  of  a 
monthly  review  recently  issued  in  Caracas  of  which  the  two  first 
numbers  have  been  received  by  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library. 
Published  in  Siianish,  French,  English,  and  (ierman,  the  magazine 
contains  data  of  importance  concerning  the  resources  and  progress 
of  Venezuela. 


An  interesting  description  of  “Argentina  of  the  Pampas”  is  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  “Van  Norden  Magazine*’  for  August,  by  Freeman 
Tilden,  who  characterizes  it  as  a  region  which  numbers  its  bushels  of 
wheat  and  its  sheej)  by  the  million,  constituting  the  real  source  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Republic. 

Sir  Martin  Conway,  the  famous  ex])lorer  and  mountain  climber, 
narrates  in  the  “  AVide  M'orld  Magazine  ”  for  August  his  experiences 
in  making  the  ascent  of  Aconcagua,  the  highest  mountain  of  the  AVest- 
ern  llemisjihere. 

A  valuable  article  on  the  physical  features  and  mining  industry  of 
Peru  is  jirinted  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Bimonthly  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,*’  prepared  by  Ceoroe  I. 
Adams. 


'I'lie  beauties  of  the  Lake  'I'iticaca  region  are  |)ortrayed  by  Marrion 
AA'ilcox,  under  the  title  Skyland  in  the  Andes.’*  for  the  August  num¬ 
ber  of  “  Putnam’s  and  'Fhe  Reader.*’  Photographs  of  types  and  locali¬ 
ties  add  interest  to  the  article. 


“  The  Mining  Journal  **  (Chicago)  publishes  some  interesting  notes 
on  Honduras,  covering  life  in  the  mining  camps  of  the  country  and 
the  possibilities  for  economic  development. 


Modeled  aftor  the  great  Spanish  universities  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  Toledo,  Lerida,  Alcala,  Seville,  and  Valladolid,  the 
earliest  establishments  for  higher  education  in  the  Spanish 
provinces  of  the  New  World  were  deeply  impregnated 
with  medieval  scholasticism.  These  were  the  days  when  men  of 
action  were  most  often  unlettered.  The  pioneers  of  Spanish  civiliza¬ 
tion  who  planted  the  Hag  of  Castile  and  Ijt'on  from  the  Golden  Gate 


N(>KM.\I.  SCUOOl.,  Sko  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 


Koiiiidod  shortly  iifler  the  iiiaiifrunition  of  the  Republie  in  1889  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
The  sehool  is  projrressive  and  well  equipped,  and  has  tfra<inaU‘d  many  of  the  hest  piihlic  school 
teachers  of  Brazil. 

to  Cape  Horn  were  men  trained  by  long  contests  with  the  Moor  in 
the  arts  of  war,  hardy,  persevering,  self-reliant,  and  capable,  but 
having  but  little  sympathy  with  the  higher  learning  of  Salamanca  or 
Seville.  It  was  to  the  humble  missionary,  as  indomitable  and  capable 
though  less  picturesque  than  the  conquistador,  to  whom  not  only 
Spanish  but  Portugue.se  and  French  America  as  well  owe  the  first  be- 
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ginnings  of  educational  elfort  in  the  New  World.  The  schools  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  English  colonies  were  for  the  sole  purpose  of  educating 
the  children  of  the  white  settlers,  the  schools  of  vSpanish,  Portuguese, 
and  French  America  were  primarily  intendeil  to  educate  and  train 
missionaries  to  the  heathen  Indians.  For  this  reason  the  higher 
educational  institutions  in  Latin  America  most  often  preceded  the 
primary  schools;  while  in  the  English  colonies  the  former  were  a 
gradual  outgrowth  from  the  latter  and  founded  upon  the  necessities 
of  the  colonists  themselves.  In  Latin  America  the  two  movements, 
the  colonizing  and  the  missionary,  while  occasionally  going  hand  in 
hand  and  in  sympathy  were  for  the  most  part  at  variance.  The 


In  1885  tin;  Mexican  (NaiKrcsi.appropriatcd  l(K),0i)0  pesos  to  found  a  normal  school  in  the  capital 
of  the  Kepiihlie.  Tile  <'onrae  of  study  covers  a  period  of  four  years.  .\  normal  sehtan  for 
Kiris  was  establisheil  in  1890. 


educational  and  Christianizing  efforts  of  the  missionaries  rarely  had 
the  good  will  of  governors  or  even  of  the  colonists  themseh’es.  But, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  the  Home 
Government  fostered  both  movements,  and  often  fostered  the  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  two.  This  was  in  keeping  with  the  Spanish 
idea  that  home  interests  would  be  best  served  by  a  system  of  checks, 
one  purpose  against  another  purpose,  one  authority  against  another 
authority. 

When  with  the  lapse  of  time  the  bonds  of  sympathy  uniting  the 
colonies  to  the  mother  country  became  weakened,  the  growing  idea  of 
independence  developed  first  in  the  colonists  and  found  but  little 
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CXIVKKSITY  OF  CHILE,  S.\NTIAUO. 

Foiiiided  in  1K43.  Has  an  avt-raeo  of  about  4(X»  niatricnlants  annually.  The  courses  of  study  in 
the  several  sclicHils  cover  a  iieri<Kl  of  front  Hve  to  seven  years. 

There  were  likewise  exceptions  among  the  missionaries  themselves 
to  tlie  liolding  of  royalist  sentiment.  Among  the  leading  patriots  of 
Mexico  and  of  South  America  are  to  l)e  counted  churchmen  prominent 
in  educational  and  Christianizing  work.  But  the  fact  in  general  was 
that  the  universities  clnng  during  the  wars  of  independence  to  the 
mother  country.  It  was  on  this  account  that  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Republics  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  fell  away  in  im¬ 
portance  and  many  of  them  ceased  to  exist.  Tlowev'er,  the  need  for 
education  was  felt  more  acutely  when  the  ties  with  Spain  were  broken 
than  ever  before.  The  custom,  which  existed  in  the  Spanish,  as  also 


place  in  the  universities  or  among  the  missionaries.  The.se  were  for 
the  most  ]Riit  royalist  to  the  last.  A  notable  exception  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  University  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  Upper  Peru,  now  Bolivia, 
founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  1(>28.  It  was  among  the  students  of  this 
institution  that  the  first  revolutionary  movement  in  South  America 
was  inaugurated.  The  Xavier  University  had  at  this  time,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  revolutionaiy  period  in  tlie  earlier  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  acipiired  a  jiosition  due  to  capable  management  and 
valuable  educational  work  cfpial  to  if  not  greater  than  that  occiiiiied 
by  the  older  and  formerly  better  known  universities  of  Lima,  Mexico, 
and  Santo  Domingo. 


CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY,  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA. 

This  university  wus  founded  in  Tile  IxiililiiiK  was  forinerly  used  as  a  ehnreli.  Otlier  universities  in  Veiie/uela 

are  that  of  Merida,  estHblishe<i  in  IHIO;  of  Valencia.  Maracaitai,  Ciudad  Kolivar,  and  Baniuisiiuento. 


SAKMIENTO  SC  HOOL.  BC'ESOS  .\IRES,  ARGENTINA. 

.V  (iiii-  si^h<K)l  buildiiiK  in  Buonits  Airos  namod  for  one  of  .Vrsentina’s  ex-I’residents,  a  most  di.stin- 
(fuished  statesman  and  stdiolar.  Ereeted  at  a  eosi  of  .'ige.eil  gold  pesos. 

and  science  none.  In  the  colonies  occasionally  the  bishops  were  au¬ 
thorized  and  did  confer  degrees  without  the  intervention  of  any  uni¬ 
versity  or  facultj’.  Primary  and  secondary  schools  were  practically 
nonexistent,  except  the  schools  for  the  indigenes  conducted  by  the 
missionaries.  These  latter  performed  valuable  work,  and  too  much 
praise  can  not  be  given  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  missionaries 
for  their  educational  and  civilizing  work  among  the  Indians,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  neglect  with  which  these  were  in  general  treated  in  the 
English  colonies.  But  the  Indian  schools  of  the  missionaries  could 
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in  a  lesser  degree  in  the  English  colonies,  for  the  higher  officials  and 
richer  colonists  to  send  their  sons  to  Europe  for  an  education,  ceased. 
It  was  then  that  the  reorganization  upon  national  lines  of  the  older 
universities  and  the  establishment  of  new  universities  under  State 
control  began. 

The  educational  system  of  Spain  and  of  its  colonies  was  inefficient 
to  a  degree.  Even  in  the  universities  but  little  Avas  taught  save  Latin, 
divinity,  and  some  law,  canon  and  civil,  and  occasionally  medicine  or 
rhetoric.  Outside  of  these  the  humanities  received  but  little  attention 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  PROFESSORS,  BUENOS  AIRES. 
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scarcely  be  considered  schools  for  letters.  The  teaching  was  almost 
entirely  industrial,  and  as  such  most  valuable.  Among  the  white 
colonists  facilities  for  primary  and  secondary  education  scarcely  ex- 


scuooi.  Hrn.iiiX(i.  morazan  park,  sax  josk,  costa  rica. 


XATIOXAI.  SCUOOl.  OF  ARTS  AXI>  SCIENCKS.  MONTEVIDEO,  I  RldCAY. 

A  Hciurisliiiifr  iiistitiitiiiii  (■(miiiictfil  on  a  iiiilitiiry  plan.  I’npils  must  not  lie  ovor  H  years  of  ace 
and  are  lionnil  to  remain  fora  period  of  from  four  to  six  years.  Instrnetion  is  in  oarpeiitry 
artistic  wood  earvinsrand  metal  eiiftraviinr.  i>aintintr,  drawing,  and  iiinsie. 

isted  at  all.  One  of  the  most  serious  <iuestions  confronting  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Hepulilics  was  this,  the  educational  situation — universities 


In  liHIT  Costa  Riea  had  o47  primary  sehools,  •J.a.'.OT  resistensl  pupils. atid  an  average  atteiidanee  of 
22,:il.'i.  Intermediate  sehools  and  higher  instilntions  of  learning  are  liberally  maintained  hy 
the  Governntent.  It  is  the  boast  of  Costa  Riea  tliat  the  Repnhlie  supports  more  seluMil  teaehers 
thati  soldiers. 
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iiioro  than  (‘iionjrh.  though  in  nianv  t-asos  inctticii'iit.  and  practically 
no  schools  of  a  lower  "rade.  The  condition  contrasted  sharply  with 
that  in  the  United  States  at  the  same  period.  Here  there  were  no  uni¬ 
versities.  a  few  colle"es  or.  more  properly,  hijrh  schools,  and  an  nn- 
orpinized.  hut  for  the  time,  a  fairly  effective  class  of  lower  schools. 
In  the  Sjianish  lJei)nl)lics  at  the  he<rinnin«r  the  educational  system  was 
top-heavy  and  decayiiifr;  in  the  Kn<rlish-speakinfT  Eepnhlics  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  incomplete  and  narrow,  hnt  contained  the  elements  of  healthy 
ffrowth.  (ireat  credit  is  therefore  due  to  the  former  that  in  less  than 
one  hundred  years  of  existence  they  have  in  most  of  them  hnilt  np  on 
so  slender  a  foundation  educational  SA’stems  that  now  compare  favor- 


ST.  MAKTIAI.  SKMIXAKY  COLLEGE,  I’OKT  AC  I'KIXCE,  HAITI. 

Ill  Haiti  iiistnu'timi  is  coniiaiisory  and  ITcc  in  tlie  jiiiblii'  schools.  \  nooil  education  can  be  bad 
by  all  Haitians  without  expense  except  of  niaintenanee.  Indigent  pupils  are  assisted. 

ahly  with  the  United  States  and  Pnirope.  This  is  jiarticnlarly  true  of 
the  universities.  Avhich  even  now.  as  formerly,  hold  the  commandin" 
and  favored  position  in  the  system.  The  university  in  Latin  America 
is  nearly  always  a  Slate  institution,  as  it  is  in  Continental  Europe. 
In  the  United  States.  althoui;h  sometimes  the  name,  as  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  mi<iht  indicate  otherwise,  the  university  is  nearly 
always  a  private  institution,  derivin"  its  funds  from  private  sources. 
'I'here  is  much  to  he  said  in  favor  of  each  of  these  ideas.  State  con¬ 
trol  has  its  advantafres.  as  also  its  disadvantajres. 

One  of  the  effects  of  State  control  in  Latin  America  has  been 
a  more  radical  hroadenin»r  of  university  aims.  The  tendency  among 


2GU  IXTKHXATI«)XA1>  lil  KKAU  OF  THK  AMKHICAX  KKFUHLR’S. 

tlH‘  uiiivcrsitics  in  the  Fiiitod  Slates,  at  least  this  i>  true  of  the  lar*>er 
aiul  l)etter-kiu)\\  11  ones,  is  to  move  slowly  in  the  introdnetion  of  new 
subjects  of  university  study.  In  Latin  America  it  has  been  other¬ 
wise.  The  universities  have  taken  to  themsidves  the  lield,  in  this 
country  covered  by  dental,  aoriciiltiiral.  mechanical,  veterinary,  elec¬ 
trical.  and  other  schools  of  a  like  kind.  'J'he  faculties  of  law  and 
medicine  are  still  predominant  in  all  of  them,  and  it  may  he  said,  in 
‘rencial.  that  tlii'  instruction  in  these  branches  is  most  excellent  and 
fully  nj)  to  the  Lnropcan  standard.  In  law  in  particular  it  is  far 


M ACKKN'zn:  coi.i.Km;.  sAo  i'aci.o,  kiiazii,. 

All  iinilciiciminaticmiil  oliicatiinml  iiistitulii)n  foiimlcil  in  lS'-9  liyjotin  T.  Mackenzie,  of  New 
York.  whoKavc  srj.nnn  lowanl  tlic  erection  of  tile  liiiiliiint;.  It  lias(;rade<l  atnl  iiorinal  (le|iart- 
nietits  atnl  a  self-sn|i|iortiin;  iiianiial  traitiitiK  school. 

ahead  of  that  <rivrii  in  the  universities  id’  this  country,  where,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  there  is  much  to  Im*  desired  in  the  teachin*^  of 
law  both  as  a  science  and  as  a  profession.  As  much  can  not  he  said 
for  those  branches  of  study  leadiii"  to  what  is  usually  called  a  liberal 
(‘tlucation.  I'lie  irriidinite  with  a  jiroft'ssional  dejiitr  in  the  Latin 
Amei'ican  university  is  better  ])repar(‘d  in  his  specialty  than  the  lik(“ 
•fraduate  in  the  United  States.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  longer  time 
iriven  to  underjfradiiate  work  in  the  iirofessional  branches  and  ;ilso  to 
the  underlying  ])urpose  bavin*;  a  moiv  practical  (Uid  in  view. 
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III  llifir  industrial  work  tin*  Ijatiu  Anirrican  universities  have  not 
reached  the  de<rree  of  excellence  attained  hv  the  (lerinan  technical 


si-hools.  hut  they  have  tnade  considerable  proj<Tess  in  this  direction. 
'I'lie  world  outside  of  the  ITnited  States  is  apt  to  think  of  this 


country  as  one  containiiifj  numbers  of  hijjhly  trained  specialists. 
'I'his  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  of  the  prominent  position  taken  by 


I.AW  SCHOOL,  Gl'.VTKMAL.V  CITY,  (iCATE.M AI.A, 

.\  imtioniil  iiistiuitidii,  wliicli,  t(i!;i‘tlu‘r  with  the  m  IhkiI  of  iiudiciiic,  of  I'liKiin'oriiiK,  hikI  of  |ihi- 
losopliy,  forms  the  iinivorsity.  Thoso  schools  arc  sii|i|iorti'il  hy  the  (iovcniiiiciil  amt  arc  iiiiilcr 
till'  ilirci'lioii  of  a  laiard  sclci-lcd  from  tlic  faculties  of  tlic  four  insiitiitioiis. 


SCHOOI.  OK  AIM'S  AND  TKADKS,  TKCKCKiALfA,  HONUrHAS. 

Kslat)lislic(l  ill  Is'.Ht.  lias  mechanical,  electric,  shocmakini;.  car|icntcr  ami  cabinet  work,  foun¬ 
dry,  tannery,  tilacksmilh,  tailor,  saddlery,  and  wamm  ileparlmeiils.  The  manufactured 
products  arc  s(dd  at  retail  for  the  mainlenauee  of  tlic  sidiool. 
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lilt*  coiintrv  ill  iiiclii^triiil  ciitcriirisc*.  In  so  far  as  this  ojiiiiioii  may 
Ilf!  warrantetl,  the  result  has  heeii  attained  with  hut  little  help  from 
univei-sity  or  technical-school  trainin'^,  except  as  to  the  former,  in 
the  henelicial  results  given  by  a  good  general  educational  foundation. 
Without  (lovernment  aid  the  maintenance  of  technical  schools  is 
larely  possible.  In  the  United  States  the  real  technical  schools,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  agricultural  and  mining  schools,  are  the 
workshojis  of  the  country.  In  Latin  America  the  development  id' 
this  class  of  educational  work,  by  (Tovernment  aid  in  special  depart¬ 
ments  under  university  control,  has  already  made  much  progress. 

'J'he  position  in  society  oc-cupied  by  the  universities  of  Siianish  and 


roi.VTKClINICAI.  SCIIOOI,,  UK)  1)K  .lAXKIUO,  BKAZII,. 

wo  courses — >;ciieral  iiixl  s|icciiil.  The  latter  eiiihraees  civil,  niiiiiiif',  ilutustrial,  meeliaii- 
ieal.  aiul  anrieultural  eiiKitieeritiff. 


Portuguese  America  is  in  marked  contrast  with  that  occupied  by  the 
same  institutions  in  this  country,  so  likewise  university  honors  are 
held  in  much  higher  esteem  than  here,  d'he  rectors  and  professors 
of  the  universities  in  the  southern  Kepublics  occupy  a  position  of 
real  power  in  the  state.  Presidents,  governors,  cabinet  officers,  and 
members  of  national  legi.slatures  are  constantly  chosen  from  among 
them,  and  these  having  completed  their  term  of  office  often  agaiff 
take  iij)  their  educational  work,  if  indeed  they  ever  severed  their 
connection  therewith.  In  society  the  fact  that  a  man  is  in  possession 
of  a  university  degree  is  never  overlooked,  and  he  is  always  given 
the  corresponding  title. 

It  would  scarcely  be  any  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  press  of  Latin 
America  is  controlle*!  by  the  universities,  so  intimate  and  close  is  the 
connection  between  the  two. 
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'I'lie  intluciico  of  tlu*  universities  in  the  Tniti'd  States  is  no  donht 
jrreat.  hnt  that  inflnenci*  is  not  s<»  innch  in  evidence  as  it  is  in  Latin 
America.  'J'liere  thi'^  condition  is  the  result  of  a  j^roAvth  in  iiiHuence  and  I 

in  character  of  considerably  less  than  one  hnndr(“d  yeai's.  ()])posed. 
sometimes  o])enly,  nearly  always  secretly,  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  j)atriots  in  the  revolutionary  j)eiiod.  connected  as  this  opposition 
was  to  a  past  of  more  or  less  anta«r<)nism  between  missionaries  and 
colonists,  upon  the  achieveimmt  of  independence  the  clerically  con-  ^ 

trolled  universities  represented  almost  nefrlijtible  rpiantities  in  state 

and  society.  This  has  all  been  chan<r(‘d.  and  the  chan<re  is  due  for 

the  most  ]»art  to  the  nationalization  of  the  educational  system.  jj:en- 
erally  in  fact  and  always  in  effect. 


I'NIVKItSITY  OK  SAN  MAltCOS.  I.IMA,  CKIU'. 

The  iildi'st  iniiviTsily  in  Aincricti:  t'i>iin<U-il  liy  riiynl  ilccrt'c  of  I'kiI  Ity  ttii‘  Dominiciins. 

'I'he  orjranization  of  these  institutions  varic's.  As  a  jrcneral  iiile 
they  are  teachin*;  universities,  but  occasionally  they  are  examining 
universities,  somewhat  similar  to  the  En»rlish  pattern,  where  the 
actual  teachin*;  is  in  subordinate  colle<;es. 

Amonjr  the  lea<lin»r  institutions  for  hi<rhei'  educati<»n  in  the  .\r<ren- 
tine  Republic  are  the  National  I'nivei-sities.  at  Ibu'nos  Air(*s  and  at 
('ordova.  and  the  ITiiversity  of  La  Rlata.  at  La  Plata;  in  Brazil,  the 
University  of  Rio  de  JaiM'ii'o.  at  Rio;  in  Uhile.  tlu'  Univ(*rsily  of  Uhile, 
at  Santia<ro:  in  Peru,  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  at  Lima,  and 
the  Univ(‘rsity  of  Ar(*(|uipa.  at  Ai'c<|uipa:  in  Venezuela,  the  Central 
University,  at  ('aracas.  and  the  University  of  .Merida,  at  .Merida;  in 
Ecuador,  the  University  of  Quito,  at  Quito;  in  Cuba,  tlu*  University 


lU  IN'S  OK  TIIK  KNIVKKSITY  AT  SANTO  I)OMIN(i().  DOMINICAN  KKIM  HI.IC. 

and  I’olitical  SciiMiccs  and  llic  ('ollcp*  of  Medicine  and  Snr<rery.  at 
Te^iicifralpa ;  in  I’anania.  the  Normal  School,  at  Panama:  in  the 
Dominican  Ivepiihlic.  the  Professional  Institute,  at  Santo  Dominiro: 
and  in  Haiti,  the  Pniversity  of  Haiti  and  the  Lyceum,  at  Port  an 
Prince. 

'File  ohh'st  university  in  America  is  San  Marcos,  at  Lima,  which 
was  founded  imdei’  royal  decree  granted  to  the  Dominicans  in  lool. 
'Fhe  claim  that  l^an  Marcos  was  the  oldest  university  established  in 
America  is  contested  on  behalf  of  the  Lniversity  of  Santo  Domiiifro. 
now  no  longer  in  existiuice. 

San  Marcos  antedates  the  Kn<rlish  settlement  at  .lamestown  fifty- 
six  years  and  the  first  he<rinnin«rs  of  Harvard  ei«rhty-fiv(‘  years. 


HKillKH  KDl'CATION  IX  I.ATIX  AAtKHlCA.  ZOO 

of  Havana,  at  Havana:  in  Bolivia,  the  universities  of  La  Pa/,,  at  La 
Pa/:  of  ('hu<iiiisaca.  at  .Sucre,  and  of  Potosf.  at  Potosi:  in  (’ohimhia. 
the  National  Lniversity.  at  Bogota,  and  the  Lniversity  of  Antitapsia. 
at  Medellin:  in  Lru^iiay.  the  Lniversity  of  the  Kepuhlic.  at  Monte- 
vidi'o:  in  Parajtuay.  the  National  Lniviu'sity.  at  Asuncion:  in  Mexico, 
the  National  School  of  Medicine  and  the  National  School  of  diiris- 
jiriidence.  at  Mexico  ('ity:  in  (iiiatemala.  the  School  of  Law.  the 
School  of  Mediciiu'.  and  the  .School  of  Kn<rineerin<r.  at  (luatemala 
Lity:  in  .Salvador,  the  National  Lniversity  of  San  Salvador:  in 
Nicaragua,  the  School  of  Law.  at  Mana«rua.  and  the  School  of 
Medicine,  at  Leon:  in  (’osta  Pica,  the  School  of  Law  and  the  School 
of  Medicine,  at  .San  dose:  at  Honduras,  the  Institute  of  diirisprudeuce 


Every  country  in  Latin  America  has  had  in  its  time  a 
newspaper  printed  and  published  in  Enjrli?^h.  This  may 
he  a  ditticult  matter  to  prove,  because  some  of  these  were 
founded  to  serve  only  a  temporary  j)urpose  and  died  as 
soon  as  they  were  horn,  while  others  were  speculations  simply, 
and  lasted  only  lonjr  enou»rh  to  find  out  that  the  field  for  jonr- 
nalism  had  been  ovei’estimated.  Therefore  they  have  left  no  trace 
and  can  not  he  discovered  even  amonjr  old  exchaiifre  lists  or  in 
dark  corners  of  national  or  international  libraries.  Many  Enjrlish 
newspapers,  however,  had  real  life  in  them.  Either  they  struj^jrled 
on  for  years  because  they  were  loyally  supported  by  the  few  expatri¬ 
ates  who  throu<j:h  these  columns  could  j^et  well  digested  information 
in  advance  of  home  pajH'rs  sent  ont  by  slow  steamer,  or  they  met 
the  wants  of  a  wide  and  wider  spreadinj;  clientele.  They  be<ran  to 
exercise  a  well-seasoned  influence  on  local  att'airs.  and  in  their  tnrn 
they  became  a  source  of  news  which,  throujjh  their  columns  only, 
reached  the  metropolitan  journalism  of  home. 

This  is  quite  as  true,  within  narrower  limits,  of  (lerman.  Erench, 
and  other  j)apers  published  in  a  foreign  tongue.  A  colony  or  a  settle¬ 
ment  from  Europe  demands  its  own  newspaper.  This  is  somewhat 
ditferent  from  the  habit  in  Europe  itself.  Here  a  colony  woidd  grow 
to  remarkable  size  and  yet  be  content  with  pa))ers  published  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  or  with  home  papers  days  old  by  the  mail. 
The  Erench  in  London  waited  long  for  a  paper  in  their  own  tongue; 
(iermans  persisted  in  learning  English,  or  French,  or  Spanish,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  great  desire  to  assert  their  isolation;  Americans 
were  only  sojourners  in  a  strange  land,  as  a  rule,  wherever  they  might 
be,  and  flitted  too  much  to  establish  newspapers.  Therefore  it  was 
only  in  such  caj^itals  as  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London,  that  an  exotic 
sheet  could  flourish.  One  reason,  probably,  for  this,  is  that,  after 
L’<:u 
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all,  home  was  close  at  hand,  wlierever  the  forei<rner  mijrht  he  in 
Eiiroiie. 

d’he  case  is  difl'ereiit,  however,  in  Latin  America.  As  the  An^lo- 
Saxon  is  a  ^reat  home  Iniilder,  so  he  must  estal»lish  on  a  foreijHi  soil 
all  the  institutions  of  a  home,  and  after  his  roof  is  over  his  head  he 
desires  his  Enjilish  newspaper  as  part  of  his  domestic  life.  Latin 
America,  even  to-day,  is  remote  from  the  En"lish  speaking;  world. 
Mexico  is  the  only  Kepnblic  having  an  Anglo-Saxon  neighbor,  and 
even  Mexico  City  is  a  three  days’  journey  from  the  centers  of  the 
United  States.  'I'he  telegraph  and  cable  can  now  supi)ly  news  to  any 
portion  of  the  world,  but  tliis  has  been  true  for  only  a  relatively  few 
years.  How  isolated  must  have  been  the  settler  of  more  than  eighty 
years  ago.  when  Hio  de  Janeiro.  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires  w(*re 
a  good  six  weeks  sail  from  London  and  New  York,  or  when  Val- 
])araiso  and  Lima  were  almost  the  same  distance  from  Panama,  with 
the  addition  of  the  dreaded  trip  across  the  Isthmus.. 

Yet  as  early  as  ISil.')  an  American  named  llallett  arrived  with  a 
press  in  Buenos  Aires  and  started  a  newspaper  called  the  “  Cos- 
tnopolitey  This  aroused  the  energy  of  the  English  on  “  The  Viatel 
who.  in  182(),  launched  the  “  llnthh  Packet.''’  which  remained  in  ex¬ 
istence  until  IS.tS.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  “  Cominerclal  Times." 
which  lasted  until  18()2.  These  were  weekly  newspapers.  I'he  daily 
jiaper  began  at  the  death  of  the  weekly,  which  it  readily  supplanted. 
Buenos  Aires,  therefore,  has  the  happy  record  of  continuous  publica¬ 
tion  in  English  for  over  tlu’ee-fourths  of  a  century. 

The  credit  of  having  the  newspaper  with  the  longest  life  and  per¬ 
haps  the  hardest  struggle,  belongs  neither  to  the  northern  nor  to  the 
southern  sections  of  Latin  America,  but  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Journalism  here  played  an  important  jiart.  A  large  number  of  gold 
seekers  bound  for  California  had  been  detained  at  Panama,  and  noth¬ 
ing  was  nioi’e  natural  than  that  they  must  have  a  newspaper  to  lighten 
the  tedium  of  their  enforced  stay.  The  first  issue  of  the  “  Star  ” 
ajipeared  Eebruary  24,  1849,  and  was  intended  to  celebrate  Washing¬ 
ton’s  birthday.  Soon  after  another  paper  called  the  “  Herald  ”  was 
started,  but  in  1852  the  two  were  united  under  the  name  of  the  “  Star 
and  Herald."  Since  then  and  with  this  name  the  “  Star  and  Herald  ” 
has  uninterruptedly  furnished  news  to  the  reading  world.  At  one 
time  half  of  its  space  was  given  to  Spanish,  in  order  to  attract  the 
native  (Colombian)  population  on  the  Isthmus;  later,  Erench  columns 
were  added,  to  extend  its  circulation  among  the  employees  of  the 
Erench  contractors  of  the  canal,  but  of  late  the  paper  is  printed 
entirely  in  English.  It  has  telegraphic  connection  with  the  outside 
world,  and  lying  midway  between  North  and  South  America,  it  forms 
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the  nioflitini  of  cxchaii<re  of  news  for  the  two  eontiiients.  It  eireulatcs 
from  Valparaiso  to  (luatemala.  lias  a  New  York  oflice,  and  its  daily 
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Siiijrle  (•()])io.s  sell  for  Hve  cents  ji'old.  and  the  suhscription  price  is  one 
dollar  irold  a  month. 

Other  jiapei-s  pnhlished  on  the  Isthnins.  hnt  in  ('olon.  are  the  ''Tcle- 
f/ra/t/.''  the  "Sf<frlet''  (under  the  patronajxe  of  the  (oul  IIn- 

(ild'’’).  and  the  Unfortunately  they  do  not  reach 

th*'  Inteinational  linrean  of  the  Anu'rican  Hepnhlics  and  can  not. 
therefore.  l)e  noticed  in  detail.  It  seems  best  here  to  stat»‘  that  there 
is  no  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Ihirean  to  >li<iht  any  newspaper  printi'd 
in  Latin  America.  It  wotild  he  a  tiseless  task  to  tatllect  the  names 
of  all  papers  that  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  pnhli-hed  th(‘re: 
the  tale  would  run  above  the  hundred.  Ibit  an  earnest  ell'ort  has 
becm  matle  to  mention  all  those  i)apers  in  active  existence  to-day.  and 
omissions,  if  anv  occtir.  are  due  to  the  fact  that  such  pajxu’s  do  not 
come  to  the  liles  in  the  Bttreau.  If  the  list  <.dven  is  not  complete 
the  Ihireatt  will  f^ratefully  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  kindness  of  anyone  calling 
attention  to  an  omission. 

'riie  youngest  j)aper  of  which  the 
Hureati  has  a  coj)y  is  j)ublished  also 
in  Panama.  This  is  the  "('(iiidf 
liecord,''  now  in  its  first  year  of  ex¬ 
istence.  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word  it  is  not  a  newspaper.  It  is 
isstied  weekly  by  the  Isthmian  ('anal 
('ommission.  at  Ancon,  ('anal  Zone, 
for  the  instruction  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  edification  of  the  ('anal  em¬ 
ployees.  and  to  them  each  one  copy  is 
disfributed  free  of  charge,  although 
other  copies  are  sold  on  the  news 

stands  of  the  Patiaina  Kailroad  for  d  cents  each.  It  accepts  no  adver¬ 
tisements  and  has  no  .subscription  rate,  yet  in  man}’  respects  it  is  one 
of  the  most  vahtable  sources  of  news  in  the  world.  Every  .statement 
made  is  oflicial;  here  the  reader  can  find  out  the  amount  of  dirt  re¬ 
moved  from  week  to  week,  the  condition  of  the  weather,  the  i)ro- 
gntmme  of  the  Stinday  concert,  and  the  financiitl  balance  of  the  C'om- 
mission.  Here,  t(»o.  are  the  lists  of  misdirected  letters  at  the  (Jovern- 
ment  po.st -oflice.  of  articles  left  on  trains;  here  are  the  baseball  scores, 
the  standing  of  the  bowling  leagttes,  the  socials  of  the  wtunen's  clttbs. 
and  the  .steamer  sailings  from  and  to  the  Isthimis.  \or  is  this  all  the 
news.  On  the  last  page  are  the  colttmns  probably  most  eagerly 
scanned  by  all  the  men  endowed  by  a  healthy  American  ai)petite  and 
by  till  good  hotisewives  who  are  trying  to  make  a  ('anal  employee’s 
salary  cover  the  necessities,  as  well  as  a  few  luxtiries,  desired  in  the 
d’ropic.s.  d'he  ‘‘('u/u//  liccord''  gives  the  latest  market  prices  on 
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eocojuuit  kisses  and  kiinnnos  from  the  eommissarv  oilieial.  and  on 
heef.  for  instance,  or  veal  and  sausa<re;  salt  pork  and  suckiii"  piji 
mark  the  social  ditference  between  the  day  laborer  and  the  department 
head:  it  tells  the  reader  what  ve<retal)les  are  cheapest,  what  cheeses 
have  survived  the  journey  from  the  Old  World  or  the  New.  how  often 
the  ('ommisison  offers  ice  cream,  and  every  once  in  a  while  nostaliria 
is  choked  off  by  the  (iovernment's  open  sale  of  home-made  i)ies. 

d'he  weekly  ])aper  was  naturally  the  limit  of  news  publication  in 
the  orifrinal  days.  This  is  still  the  case  with  many  periodical  issues, 
hut  editors  and  readers,  in  cities  where  foreifrn  population  and  com¬ 
merce  jrrow  rapidlv.  soon  felt  that  there  was  room  for  a  daily.  ”  The 


Standard''  of  Ifuenos  Aires,  the  first  English  dailj’  paper  on  the 
.'^outh  American  continent,  in  IStU  began  an  existence  which  has  ever 
since  been  maintained  under  the  Mulhall  family.  The  "Standard '' 
has  become  an  institution  among  English  speaking  residents  and  vis¬ 
itors  to  the  Itiver  Plate.  The  daily  edition  carries  the  news,  the 
market  reports,  and  considerable  editorial  matter,  together  with  ad¬ 
vertisements.  The  mail  su])plement  (weekly)  ai)pears  on  Thursdays, 
and  is  intended,  with  its  moi’e  general  news,  its  digest  of  the  events 
of  the  ])ast  seven  days,  and  its  stock  and  produce  ({notations,  to  reach 
es{)ecially  the  dwellers  in  the  **  cam|)."  as  ranches  are  calk'd  in  the 
Argentine  Ke{mblic.  The  price  of  the  "Standard  "  is  (about)  $12 
a  year. 
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The  "Buenos  Aircn  Ilouihl''  was  founded  in  1870  as  a  wookly;  the 
following  year  it  began  to  issue  both  the  daily,  as  a  morning  paper. 


\ 
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I'eatmvs  of  its  pajxfs.  l)iit  to  a  noticeable  extent  society  and  sportinir 
matters  aiv  otfered  t<»  the  leadei's.  'I'lie  annual  (foreign)  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  !sT  jrold. 

('rossinir  the  river  to  the  oriental  Re- 
l)ublic  of  I'rniiiiay.  "Tin'  Mnntci'hh'n 
T'ninxT  established  in  INSS.  represents 
the  Enirlish  speakinjr colony  in  that  capi¬ 
tal  and  country.  It  is  published  daily, 
contains  much  foreijiii  and  local  news, 
and  is  a  source  of  information  for  fact 
and  opinion  in  the  Republic.  Its  an¬ 
nual  snbscrii)tion  price  is  about  $12  in 
jfold. 

"Tin  J’  l•>n|lnn|(ln  Weelhj  Xtirx." 
with  an  elaborate  edition  ilhistratinif 
the  resources  of  the  Republic,  reached 
the  Ihireau  shortly  after  the  issue  of  the 
1st  of  dannary.  lUOs. 

"  The  Ileozllhin  AV/vVoc."  published  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil,  was 
founded  in  1S1>7  and  is  therefore  now  in  its  eleventh  year.  The 
"  IT  r'n'ie''  is  a  weekly  record  of  trade  and  finance.  <rivin^  es|)ecial 


attention  to  commercial  and  shippinjj  matters,  althonjrh  social,  rail¬ 
way,  and  sport injr  items  are  by  no  means  neglected.  It  is  a  diflicnlt 
matter  to  cover  all  the  territ<try  in  the  great  Republic  (The  United 
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States)  of  Brazil,  owiii"  to  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  centers  of 
trade  which  have  no  immediate  and  orjranic  connection  with  the  capi¬ 


tal  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  But  “  The  Brazilian  Review  ”  devotes 
particular  paragraphs  to  each  State  and  interest  of  the  Republic,  and 
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The  Chilean  Times'"  j)nl)lislu'(l  in  Valparaiso,  was  founded  in 
ISTo.  It  aj)pears  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  is  intended  to  IVe 


a  mercantile  and  sluj)pin"  "Rzette  for  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
Its  annual  foi’eijrn  subscription  price  is  (about)  $5  gold. 


From  Central  America  the  only  newspaper  in  English  coming  to 
the  library  of  the  Bureau  is  “  The  Ameriean^  published  weekly  at 
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Bliu'fiolds,  Nicarii"UiL  It  is  now  in  its  fourth  year.  Its  (forei^in) 
subscription  price  is  $9  a  year. 

Mexico  has  for  over  a  generation  supported  a  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Enjrlish.  Every  trav¬ 
eler  in  the  early  days  of  the  first 
railway  to  the  capital  from  the 
'Fexas  frontier  remembers  with 
pleasure  ^'Tlu>  Tu'o  liepuhlicff^'' 
which  used  to  he  cried  on  the 
streets  and  at  the  stations  in  both 
lanjrua^es.  hut  the  only  daily 
coming  to  the  Bureau  now  is 
''TJu‘  Meiekan  Ilemhir  estab¬ 
lished  in  1881.  The  ''Herald  ” 
resembles  rather  an  Ame’rican 
jiaper,  as  those  of  the  South 
.Vmerican  Bepuhlics  resemble  the 
English  papers.  It  is  a  news 
sheet,  with  plenty  of  telegrams, 
imj)ortant  letters,  and  editorials, 
while  its  cable  messages  are  as 
complete  as  those  of  many  north¬ 
ern  cities.  The  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  $7  gold  a  year.  The 
weekly  edition  of  the  ''Mexiean 
Herald'’'’  is  called  ’‘'Modern  Mexico,’’’  and  is  more  illustrative  of  the 
social  features  of  the  country  than  of  its  industrial  life,  although  it 

contains  commercial  and  market  reports 
from  various  exchanges  both  within  and 
without  the  country.  The  annual  sub¬ 
scription  to  '‘'‘Modem  Mexico  ”  for  the 
United  States  is  $1.50  gold. 

The  Pan-American  Magazine  is  a 
monthly,  published  in  both  English  and 
Spanish,  hut  the  two  sections  are  not 
necessarily  the  same.  Its  purpose  is  to 
spread,  in  popular  form,  information 
about  Mexico  and  all  resources  there; 
consequently  it  adds  literary  features  in 
both  sections — poems  and  short  stories — 
which  broaden  its  attractiveness.  The 
magazine  is  now  completing  its  third 
year.  The  annual  subscription  is  $2.50 
gold. 

“77ic  Mexican  Investor,”  devoted  to  investments,  mining,  agri¬ 
culture.  commerce,  and  Mexican  affairs,  is  a  monthlv,  founded 


THE  MEXieaN 
MINING  JOURNAL 
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ill  1898.  The  aiiniial  subscription  for  the  United  States  is  $1 
jrold. 


It  has  a  Spanish  si'ction  (Seccion  Espafiola).  The  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  $1.50  ^jold. 


THE  LUCHA  i 


"The  Mi  ’xiean  Mining  Journal. ''  founded  in  1900.  is  another 
monthly  published  iii  the  City  of  Mexico  as  an  indeiiendent  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  ininin<r  industry  of  the  Spanish-Ainerican  countries. 
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Outside  of  the  capital  of  Mexico  there  is  published  at  least  one 
Enjilish  newspaper.  This  is  ‘‘'The  Jalisco  TitnesT  now  in  its  fifth 
year.  Its  home  is  the  city  of  (iuadalajara,  and  it  appears  every  Sat¬ 
urday  niornin<r  at  the  price  of  5  cents.  The  annual  subscription  is 
Mexican. 

"The  Lacha  "  (La  Lucha,  as  the  original  Spanish  title  reads)  is 
the  English  attachment  to  a  Cuban  paper  founded  in  Havana  twenty- 
four  years  ago.  Most  of  this  daily  is  printed  in  Spanish,  but  about  a 
year  ago  the  editor  decided  to  issue  the  first  page  in  English.  No 
subscription  jirice  is  advertised. 

It  would  be  of  value  to  examine  the  history  of  journalism  in  Latin 
American,  taking  into  consideration  also  those  papers — and  each  has 
played  its  j)art  in  its  day — that  have  ceased  to  exist.  But  the  Bureau 
can  not  enter  upon  this  work  here.  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  however, 
that  an  English  newsjiaper  is  projected  for  Lima,  in  Peru,  and  that 
the  ‘‘'Brazilian  Ileriew  ”  proposes  some  time  to  meet  the  want  ex- 
pressed  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  for  a  daily  paper.  The  list  here  given  by 
no  means  exhausts  the  interest  taken  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  press  in 
Latin  America.  There  are  other  newspapers  and  magazines  pub¬ 
lished  outside  Latin  America  devoted  exclusively  to  that  portion  of 
the  world,  and  it  is  hoped  at  some  future  date  to  make  note  of  these. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE 
GUAYAQUIL  AND  QUITO 
RAILWAY  V  V 


Tiik  (Mitry  of  the  first  train  from  the  coast  over  the  newly  ! 

completed  road  from  (luayaciuil  into  the  national  capital  of 
Ecuador  on  June  25.  IhOS,  was  made  the  occasion  of  gi’eat  j 

rejoicing  among  the  (lovernment  and  people,  as  it  marked 
the  termination  of  a  long  and  arduous  contest  with  construction 
difficulties. 

I'he  road  links  the  city  and  i)ort  of  Guayacpiil  with  various  cities 
of  the  interior  and  runs  from  the  ancient  “  parish  ■'  of  Duran  to  the  i 


ARRIVAL  OF  FIRST  TRAIN  AT  UCITO,  .U'N K  17,  im 

terminal  station  at  Chimbacalle,  traversing  the  provinces  of  Rios. 
Chimborazo,  Tiingurahua,  Leon,  and  Pichincha.  It  crowns  the 
labors  of  over  thirty-five  years  and  represents  an  outlay  of  large 
sums  of  money.  The  first  section  of  the  line  was  of  comparatively 
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oiisy  construction,  but  the  second  section,  conunencin"  in  the  valley 
of  Chauchan  and  extending  to  Quito,  was  attended  with  great 
engineering  difficulties.  In  1807  the  then  President-General.  Eloy 
Alfaro,  approved  the  contract  with  a  syndicate  of  American  capital¬ 
ists  represented  hy  Mr.  Archer  Harman,  who  undertook  to  construct 
a  jH'rmanent  way  from  the  bridge  of  Chimho  to  Quito,  to  put  into 
good  condition  the  existing  service  between  Duran  and  Chimho,  and 
also  to  make  convenient  connection  between  Duran  and  Guayaquil 
with  the  jn’incipal  station  in  the  latter  city,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
work  to  he  repi’esented  by  common  stock  to  the  value  of  $1*2,285.000 
and  jjreferred  stock  $5,250,000,  a  total  of  $17,530,000.  Six  years  was 
fixed  as  the  limit  for  comj)letion,  hut  unforeseen  financial  difficulties 
contributed  to  the  delay  occasioned  by  physical  obstacles,  so  that 
eleven  years  were  required  for  the  opening  of  the  second  section. 


IN  oriTO,  AT  THE  AMERICAN  LEGATION. 

MembtTs  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Corps  on  their  way  to  eoUKratulate  President  Alfaro  on 
thei>eeasion  of  the  eonipletion  of  the  Giia.va(|Uil  and  Quito  Railroad. 


Government  officials,  diplomats,  clergy,  and  prominent  citizens 
participated  in  the  festivities  attendant  upon  the  completion  of  the 
line,  which  included  hamjuets,  street  processions,  triumphal  arches, 
and  other  public  ceremonials.  The  United  States  legation  signalized 
its  interest  by  a  reception  in  honor  of  the  railway  company’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  Mr.  Archer  Harman. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  ARCHER  HAR.MAN. 

At  the  banquet  given  in  honor  of  President  Eloy  Alfaro  on  June 
25,  in  connection  with  the  festivities  attendant  upon  the  opening  of 
the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Kailroad,  Mr.  Archer  Harman  made  the 


GROUP  OF  HIGH  OFFICIALS  AT  THE  LUNCHEON  GIVEN  BY  PRESIDENT  ALFARO  AT  THE 
EXECUTIVE  MANSION,  FOLLOWING  THE  DRIVING  OF  THE  GOLDEN  SPIKE. 

.‘fitting:  Gen.  Eloy  Aifnro,  ITesulent  of  Ecuador,  with  Mr.  Archer  Harman,  president  of  the 
Gnayaipiil  atid  Quito  Railway,  to  his  right.  Standing:  From  left  to  right,  Scfior  Don 
Alfre<io  Mongc,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations;  Sefior  Don  Bclisario  V.  Torres,  Minister  of 
Hacienda;  Sefior  Dr.  Don  Cesar  Borja,  Minister  of  I’nhlie  Instriu'tion  and  Postmaster- 
General;  Gen.  H.  Moneayo,  Minister  of  War:  Hon.  Williams  C.  Fo.\,  American  Minister, 
atid  Senor  Don  Amalio  Ptiga,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
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following  address  felicitating  the  President  and  Republic  of  Ecuador 
u])on  the  completion  of  so  important  an  enterprise  and  outlining  the 
history  of  construction: 

Yinir  Excellency  and  (Jentleinen:  Eleven  years  ago,  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
liresinit  month,  1  had  the  honor  of  having  been  selected  as  the  proper  person 
by  your  Kepublic  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  construct  a  raiiway  that  had  been 
(he  dream  of  your  country  for  years,  to  connect  your  capital  with  the  metropolis 
of  the  coast,  and  thereby  uniting  the  interior  with  the  gateway  of  the  Kepublic. 
Ther(‘  iiad  preceded  me  in  this  undertaking  several  gentlemen  of  undoubted 
ability  and  integrity.  The  magnitude  of  tlie  work  is  uudoubtetlly  fuliy  ai)pre- 
ciated  by  the  citizens  of  Ecuador,  who  have  justly  watched  its  prwedure. 


RAILROAD  FROM  OCAYAOCIL  TO  QflTO. 


anxiously,  at  times,  but,  I  wisii  to  state  here,  aiways  witii  a  hopefuiness  that 
iias  encouragtHl  us  in  our  efforts.  It  has  caused  the  expenditure  of  large  treas¬ 
ure  and  great  sacrifice  of  life.  The  end  crowns  tiie  work,  and  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  investwl  treasure  should  more  than  compensate  for  the 
sacrifices  tiiat  have  been  made,  because,  while  primarily  the  work  has  been 
done  in  the  interest  of  this  magnificent  Republic  of  the  future,  it  has  addition¬ 
ally  forged  a  link  in  the  ciiain  of  the  American  Continent;  at  no  distant  date 
this  railway  will  form  a  part  of  the  great  international  system  which  will  con¬ 
nect  the  farthest  regions  of  the  north  with  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  We  are 
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i-olebratiiig  tu-day  a  nieniorahle  occasion.  We  are  congratulating  each  other 
upon  what  has  already  been  done,  because  we  can  truly  say  that  we  have  over¬ 
come  many  ditficulties  and  surmounted  great  obstacles.  But  we  have  been 
supported  by  the  great  bi’aln,  the  strong  arm.  the  courageous  heart  of  Eloy 
Ai.f.vro.  and.  if  the  Almighty  Builder  of  the  T'niverse  spares  him  to  you,  what 
we  liave  now  accomplished  will  prove  to  have  been  simply  tlie  corner  stone  of 
that  wonderful  social  and  political  structure  which  Ecuador  is  destined  to  be¬ 
come,  because  of  its  geographical  position  and  its  boundless  undeveloped  re¬ 
sources.  No  one  appreciates  more  than  I  do  the  just  cause  that  existed  for 
doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  this  work,  because  no  one  can  appreciate  as  I 
do  the  great  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome,  difficulties  that  were  appalling, 
and  which  not  only  startled  the  people  of  this  country,  but  almost  over¬ 
whelmed  these  who  had  undertaken  to  perform  this  work.  The  greatest 
opposition  to  this  work  has  not  emanated  so  much  within  this  country  as  from 
without.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  criticise  any  elements  which,  possibly  through 
misunderstanding  or  conscientious  doubts,  have  questioned  the  possibility  of 
the  success  of  this  enterprise;  but,  whoever  they  may  be  or  whatever  may  have 
been  their  motives  they  must  join  us  to-day  in  the  general  rejoicing.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  gentlemen,  iKirmit  me  to  give  you  a  few  hard  facts,  which  I  think 
should  be  plainly  statetl  and  recorded  here.  The  charge  has  been  made  here 
and  abroad  that  the  cost  of  this  railway  has  been  excessive,  that  there  have 
been  great  errors  made  in  its  location  and  construction.  The  three  men  who 
planned  this  great  work  were  Colonel  Shunk,  Henry  Davis,  and  Maj.  John 
Harman.  All  of  these  men  gave  their  great  brains  to  this  enterprise  and  to  it 
sacrificed  their  lives,  and  the  Ecuadorean  sun  shines  no  more  brightly  than  over 
the  grave  of  John  A.  Harman  ;  and  I  must  be  pardoned  if  I  state  frankly  that 
I  can  not  sympathize  with  those  who  in  any  way  detract  from  the  names  and 
fame  of  these  men.  Ecuador,  gentlemen,  has  made  great  financial  sacrifices 
to  accomplish  this  work,  but  to-day  you  have  the  realization  of  your  dreams. 
While  your  sister  Republics  have  made  even  greater  sacrifices  than  you  have, 
they  have  yet  to  realize  their  expectations,  Colombia  has  made  untold  con¬ 
tracts,  has  exi)ended  far  greater  treasures  than  you,  in  its  honest  efforts  to 
connect  its  capital  by  rail  with  the  coast.  Peru,  in  its  efforts  to  connect  its 
capital  with  the  interior  and  its  great  oriental  possessions,  in  the  construction 
of  the  Oroya  Railway,  has  expended  millions  of  its  resources,  and  this  great 
work  which  was  commenced  about  1870  is  not  half  completed,  and  must  yet 
await  the  advent  of  an  Eloy  Alfaro,  Your  railway,  gentlemen,  has  cost 
.‘;S,000,000  sucres.  It  has  cost  you  24,000,000  sucres  in  bonds,  which,  with  all 
my  abillt.v,  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  realize  more  than  10,000,000  sucres. 
The  remaining  22,000,000  sucres  have  been  provided  by  the  stockholders  of  this 
company,  but  we  feel  sure  that,  in  carrying  out  our  agreement  with  you  to  give 
Ecuador's  capital  an  all-rail  connection  with  the  metropolis  and  seaport  of 
your  country,  in  due  time  our  efforts  and  sacrifices  will  be  fully  repaid,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  traffic.  I  can  not  close  these  remarks 
without  again  referring  to  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro,  whom  I  congratulate  and  thank, 
as  well  as  I  do  the  true  patriots  who  have  so  loyally  supported  him.  As 
you  are  aware,  this  contract  was  made  on  June  14.  1897.  From  one  cause  and 
another  actual  work  could  not  be  seriously  commenced  until  February,  1890. 
From  February,  1899,  to  August,  1901,  the  mountain  division,  “  so-called,”  was 
I)ractically  completed.  General  Alfaro  retired  from  the  Presidency  in  August, 
1901,  and  from  August,  1901,  to  January,  1900,  with  all  the  energy,  ability, 
and  resourcefulness  at  my  command,  I  only  succeeded  in  completing  .30  addi- 
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tioiial  miles  of  this  railway.  General  Alfaro  came  into  oHice  again  in  January, 
lilOO,  aiul  from  January,  IJKKI,  to  June  17,  1!M)8,  we  constructed  and  completed 
150  miles  of  railway  from  Luisa  to  Quito.  And,  I  may  add,  that  from  Feb¬ 
ruary,  istto,  to  June  17,  1908.  work  on  this  railway  has  not  hemi  suspended  for 
one  single  day.  To  you.  General,  is  due  the  glory  of  this  great  work,  hecaust^ 
had  it  not  Ihhui  for  you  it  wouid  never  have  been  completed.  I  have  only  car¬ 
ried  out,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  your  instructions.  1  ftnd  that  I  have  had 
great  honor  in  being  your  servant  in  i)erforming  this  work. 


.MILITAKY  PAKAPE  OX  (JKKAT  PLAZA,  (pTTO.  ECl'ADOK. 

The  iirincijilil  iiIhzm  t)f  the  (•ai>itHl  of  the  Keputilie.  on  wliieh  the  eathedrnl.  town  hall,  and 
palaces  of  the  .Archbishop  and  Pre.xuicnt  front,  tjnito  was  incorporated  by  Charles  V  in  loSI. 

On  the  same  day  an  official  reception  of  the  diplomatic  corps  was 
held  by  the  President,  on  which  occasion  the  Minister  from  Colombia, 
Senor  Don  Carlos  Uribe,  extended  the  congratulations  of  the  corps, 
to  which  President  Enor  Alfaro  replied  felicitously. 

In  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  railroad  between  Guayaquil 
and  Quito,  the  United  States  Mini.ster  to  that  country,  ]Mr.  Williams 
C.  Fox,  communicates  the  information  that  another  line  in  project 
has  for  its  jnirpose  the  construction  of  a  road  from  the  caiiital  to  the 
port  of  Bahia  de  Caraquez.  This  would  parctically  parallel  the 
Guayaquil  and  Quito  line  and  find  its  maritime  outlet  100  miles  north 
of  Guayaquil  at  a  point  provided  with  a  fine  harbor  and  capable  of 
adequate  development.  The  Government  has  recently  renewed  the 
contract  for  the  line,  which  had  expired  bv  limitation. 

The  operation  of  the  newly  opened  line  is  rendered  expensive  by 
the  necessity  of  importing  coal  from  Australia,  though  coal  fields 
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equal  in  extent  to  those  of  West  Virginia  exist  within  40  miles  of 
the  main  road.  An  arrangement  has  been  entered  by  the  railroad 
company  for  the  exploitation  of  these  beds,  it  being  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  constructing  a  branch  thither  will  be  about  $1,500,000. 
The  completion  of  this  project  will  make  the  whole  line  pay  hand¬ 
somely. 

Another  branch  line  is  under  consideration  to  Bahia  de  Caraquez, 
for  a  distance  of  130  miles,  to  run  through  fertile  districts  where 
cacao,  rubber,  bananas,  and  other  tropical  products  abound,  the 
greater  part  being  public  domain. 

With  the  maintenance  of  political  quiet  and  the  development  of 
projected  internal  improvements,  Mr.  Fox  predicts  for  Ecuador  a 
future  of  astonishing  importance. 


BEEF  PRODUCTION  IN  THE 
ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


HKRIiEHT  W.  Ml'MFORI).  Professor  of  Aiiiinal  Iliisbandrv 
in  the  ITnivoi’sity  of  Illinois.  United  States,  and  Chief  in 
Animal  Husbandry  in  the  State  Airricnltnral  Experiment 
Station,  rejjorts.  as  the  result  of  personal  inspeetion  of 
Ar/rentine  ranijes.  that  the  country  contains  7.1  per  cent  of  the 
world's  cattle  stock. 


HKRD  or  .%00(l  men  grade  di  rham  cows  ox  native  grass,  1(10  MILES  WEST  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 


Professor  ^Ii  jiford  sailed  from  Xew  York  via  Liverpool  and 
Southampton  for  Buenos  Aires  February  8,  1908,  having  been  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  extent  and  quality  of  beef  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  investigation  also  included  a 
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study  of  the  methods  em})loyed  in  the  prodnetion  of  cattle  for  sale 
to  hx'al  markets,  to  saleraderos.  to  fahricas,  and  to  fri<;erificos,  it 
iH'infr  understood  that  such  of  the  jiroduct  from  the  last-named  estab¬ 
lishments  is  exported  either  in  a  chilled  or  frozen  state. 

'I'he  attention  of  the  entire  world  has  been  called  to  Ar<;entina  as 
a  rapidly  <rro\vin<;  and  exceedin<rly  important  factor  in  the  world’s 
supjily  of  beef.  For  many  years  the  United  States  of  North  America 
has  been  the  chief  factor  in  the  export  li'ade  of  this  commodity,  beinj; 
an  especially  important  factor  because  supplyinj:  beef  of  hi*;!!  (pial- 
ity.  To-day  the  Arjrentine  Kepuhlie  must  be  looked  upon  as  an 
ecpially  imiiortant  factor  in  the  world's  market.  A  few  statistics  will 
aid  in  emphasizin<r  this  fact. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  2r).844,W)()  cattle  in  the  Ar<;entine 
Kepuhlic.  This  indicates  that  the  country,  with  an  area  of  1.319,‘247 
scjuare  miles  and  a.-'iOO.OOO  population,  has  about  7.1  per  cent  of  the 
entire  cattle  stock  of  the  world.  The  United  States,  with  an  area, 
exclusive  of  Alaska,  of  8.()-2.').()()0  square  miles  and  a  population  in 
I'.MK)  of  7(».80:5.:187,  had,  on  January  1.  11)08,  7)0,073,000  head  of  cattle 
other  than  milch  cows — of  milch  cows  21.104.000,  or  a  total  of 
71.207,000.  In  the  United  States  of  North  America,  then,  there  are 
17.5  per  cent  of  the  total  cattle  of  the  world. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  beef  cattle  in  the  Ignited  States  as 
distinct  from  dairy  cows  is  not  keepinf;  pace  with  the  increase  in 
population.  In  1001  there  were  45,000.213  cattle  other  than  dairy 
cows.  In  the  seven  j’ears  referred  to  there  has  been  a  steady  and 
notable  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows,  with  a  more  or  less 
iiTe^ular  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  beef  cattle.  The  estimated 
number  of  cattle  in  Arfrentina  in  1888  was  21,001.(587,  and  in.  1001, 
25,844,000.  While  the  number  of  cattle  in  this  prosperous  southern 
Republic  is  probably  not  on  the  increase,  thei’e  is  jjreat  improvement 
in  qualit}'.  Many  Arjientine  estancieros  have  spared  no  trouble  or 
expense  in  attemptinjr  to  improve  the  common  stock  of  the  country, 
'riiis  has  been  acconqilished  chiefly  by  importations  of  hifrh  class 
pedigreed  beef  and  dairy  cattle  from  (ireat  Britain.  It  is  an  his¬ 
torical  fact  that  the  cattle  breeders  of  Ar<;;entina  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  breeders  of  refristered  beef  cattle  have  boujrht  the  best  (rreat 
Britain  has  produced,  without  much  reference  to  the  prices  it  w’as 
necessary  to  pay  for  them.  As  a  result,  in  place  of  the  old  native 
cattle,  estancias  are  stocked  with  “mestizo”  (half  breeds),  and  In 
many  cases  more  hijrhly  improved  stock.  In  several  instances  large 
herds  of  cattle  were  seen  which  were  being  bred  for  selling  to  the 
frigorilicos  that  were  j^ractically  pure  bred. 

Shorthorns  (more  frequently  called  “  Durhams  ”  in  the  Republic) 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  popular,  although  some  fine  herds 
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of  Ilerefords  and  Al)erdeen  An^us  exist.  The  luxuriant  pastures 
in  many  sections  of  the  Arfjentine  Kepuhlic  seem  to  be  especially 
favorable  for  the  production  of  most  excellent  beef  cattle. 

There  is  considerable  strife  anionj^  the  princiiial  breeders  of  pedi- 
pfieed  beef  cattle  occasioned  by  attempts  to  brin"  out  prize  winner;: 
at  the  live-stock  shows,  the  chief  one  of  which  is  an  annual  affair 
at  Palermo,  Buenos  Aires.  This  exposition,  in  point  of  number  and 
(juality  of  its  exhibits,  ranks  with  similar  institutions  in  the  principal 
live-stock  producin<r  countries. 

Of  the  cattle  produced  for  slauffhter  the  best  are  sold  to  the  fri- 
arorificos,  where  they  are  either  chilled  or  frozen  for  export.  There 
is  no  absolute  standard  set  by  these  establishments  as  to  the  quality 
and  condition  necessary  for  their  trade,  as  considerable  variation 
in  the  quality  and  dejiree  of  fatness  occurs,  owin^  to  available  sup¬ 
plies  and  foreifin  demand. 

Demands  in  the  way  of  breedin*;  and  finish  in  cattle  for  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  Ar<rentine  Bepublic  are  not  exactin<r,  and  as  a  rule  a 
cheajier,  less  improved,  half-fat  class  of  cattle  are  slau<;htered  to 
supply  local  butchers.  Discarded  cows  and  work  oxen  are  frequently 
important  factors  in  this  trade. 

The  municipally  controlled  new  mataderoK  or  market  and  slau^h- 
teriiifr  establishment  in  Buenos  .Vires  is  creditable.  The  (Jovern- 
ment  veterinary  inspection  at  this  plant,  as  well  as  that  at  the  frigori- 
ficos  and  fabricas,  is  to  be  commended  as  contrasted  with  the  slovenly 
methods  in  common  use  in  isolated  sections  where  comi)etent  Govern¬ 
ment  insjiection  is  unknown.  Ample  provision  has  been  made  for 
slaujrhtering  cattle,  both  for  domestic  consumptioy  and  for  export, 
and  these  establishments  are  conveniently  located  both  for  carin<r  for 
the  bulk  of  the  city  and  export  trade  and  for  providing  sanitary 
conditions. 

With  the  relatively  large  production  of  beef  and  small  population 
Argentina  has  a  veiw  considerable  beef  product  for  export.  Statisti¬ 
cians  differ  as  to  the  per  capita  consujuption  of  meat  in  the  Argentine 
liepiiblic.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  amount  consumed  per  cap¬ 
ita  is  not  far  from  140  pounds  (Mulhall,  1890).  The  same  authority 
states  that  141  pounds  is  the  per  capita  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  while  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  amount  is  given  as  185.8  pounds.  One 
would  think  from  casual  observation  that  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  meat  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic  is  much  larger  than  in  the  States, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  available  statistics  on  the  subject  are 
not  very  reliable.  At  any  rate,  of  the  total  meat  consumed  in  Argen¬ 
tina  a  much  lax'ger  percentage  consists  of  beef  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  same  statement  would  be  true  if  for  no  other  reason 
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than  the  scarcity  of  swine  pi’oclucts.  Kelatively  speaking,  but  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  meat  consumed  by  the  better  classes  is  pork 
or  bacon.  Mutton  is  extensive!}’  used. 

Cattle  raising  for  beef  in  the  country,  especially  in  the  Temperate 
Zone,  is  a  much  more  favored  industry  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  climate  makes  it  possible  for  the  entire  life  of  cattle  to  be  spent 
out  of  doors  Avithout  shelter  and  generally  without  shade  of  any 
kind.  The  suitability  of  a  very  large  acreage  for  the  growth  of 
alfalfa  and  other  nutritious  indigenous  and  introduced  grasses  and 
legumes,  together  with  cheap  land  and  labor,  make  it  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  beef  cheaply.  To  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  possibilities 


of  the  country  the  degree  of  fatness  which  the  cattle  acquire  on  grass 
or  alfalfa  alone  is  a  marvel,  (^orn  as  a  supplement  to  pastures  as  a 
beef-making  factor  is  practically  unknown.  Beef  making  in  Argen¬ 
tina  is  strictly  a  pasture  proposition. 

There  is  quite  an  extensi^’e  area  well  suited  to.  and  at  present  par¬ 
tially  used  for.  the  growing  of  corn,  but  as  yet,  and  probably  for  some 
years  to  come,  this  jiroduct  will  either  be  exported  or  used  for  horse, 
dairy  cow,  and  pig  feeding.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  slaughter¬ 
ers  Avill  pay  a  sufficiently  high  premium  for  corn-fed  beef,  it  is 
believed  the  country  can  produce  ample  for  this  purpose. 

A  statement  of  the  distribution  of  cattle  throughout  the  various 
provinces  of  the  Eepublic  Avill  serve  to  show  Avhat  parts  are  consid- 


STACK  OK  ALFALFA,  CONTAIXIXG  100  TONS,  60  MILKS  FROM  BI  KXOS  AIKKS. 
In  front  is  a  “  troja,"  or  ArK<‘ntini“  oorn  crib. 
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LADAS  6TH.  FIRST-PRIZE  2i-YEAR-OLD  SHORTHORN  BULL,  AND  CHAMPION  OF  SHORTHORNS.  SOLD  FOR  $10,300. 
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(■ml  best  adapted  for  cattle  raisin*;:.  In  some  instances  those  statis¬ 
tics  inijrht  be  inisleadinjr.  as.  for  example,  in  the  Pi'ovince  of  Buenos 
.Vires  and  other  favored  sections  of  the  country  more  cattle  mi<iht  be 
kept,  but  afrriculture  is  more  profitable. 

rH/ilribiitio)i  of  catUr  in  Artjenlinn. 

I’rovincc 

Kiitre  Rios . 

Corrieiitt-s . 

S.  ilel  Estoro . 

Sill  til  . 

•Iiiju.v . 

I,a  Rioja . 

Catamarca . 

San  .Tuan . 

Moinloza . 

San  Lnis . 

Tncninan  . 

Coriloba . 

Santa  Ko . 

Rnenos  Airos . 

"  Wlicrc  till'  pei'centaKO  falls  below  1  pee  cent  for  any  I’rovince  or  Territory  tbe  per¬ 
centage  is  omitted. 

^  Krom  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Provinces  of 

,  Buenos  .Vires.  Corrientes.  Kntre.Kios.  Santa  Fe,  and  Cordoba  are 

at  present  the  leadinj;:  cattle  sections.  These  five  provinces  contain 
upward  of  .SO  per  cent  of  the  cattle  in  the  .Vrgentine  Republic. 

As  a  rule,  individual  landholders  own  very  large  tracts,  and  these 
extensive  areas  are  .stocked  with  literally  thousands  of  cattle. 

.Vs  seen  from  some  jioints  of  view  it  would  seem  that  the  Argentine 
Reiiublic  is  not  favorably  located  for  developing  an  extensive  and 
profitable  export  trade  in  beef,  closer  study  shows  that  their  slaughter¬ 
ing  establishments  can  be  and  are  located  within  ea.sy  access  to  the 
most-favored  cattle-iiroducing  .sections,  and  also  at  or  near  seaports 
having  direct  and  fie(|uent  communication  with  Briti.sh  and  Euro¬ 
pean  ports. 

It  shoidd  not  be  expected  that  the  beef  produced  in  the  Argentine 
on  grass  alone  will  grade  in  the  market  as  high  as  English,  Scotch, 
or  corn-fed  beef  from  the  United  States  of  North  .Vmerica,  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  beef  is  being  produced  and  in  the  manner  spoken 
of,  that  sells  in  the  English  market  Avithin  2  cents  per  pound  of  the 
corn-fed  beef  from  the  United  States. 

Some  discouragements  await  the  .Vrgentine  beef  producer,  although 
they  may  be  of  tjuite  a  difi'erent  character  than  those  elsewhere  ex- 

.  perienced.  For  example,  a  few  years  ago.  owing  to  an  outbreak  of 

foot-and-mouth  disease  and  the  consetiuent  supposed  prevalence  of 
this  di.sease  in  the  .Vrgentine  Republic,  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
(  were  closed  to  the  imjiortation  of  Argentine  live  cattle.  There  is  very 

little,  if  any,  of  this  disease  in  .Vrgentina  at  the  ])resent  time.  In 
j  fact  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  serious  handicap  to  cattle  raising  there 

;!  except  as  mentioned.  Cattle  raisers  there  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
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to  suggest  the  possibility  of  its  being  prevalent  in  a  herd  without  its 
])resence  or  etfect  being  especially  manifest.  Other  discouragements 
are  found  in  the  way  of  ticks  and  a  form  of  anthrax  commonly 
spoken  of  as  carbuncle.  Added  to  these  diseases  the  estancerio  may 


wisely  anticipate  more  or  less  frequent  droughts.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  may  be  said  with  reference  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
cattle  raising  it  is  still  a  favored  and  favorite  industry  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  it  and 
their  jirosiierous  condition. 


ALKC’TrUE  ivceiitly  delivered  by  Dr.  liAFAfU.  Uribk  Uuibe 
before  the  Afrrieultural  Society  of  Columbia  cov'ers  in  all 
its  details  the  jri'owth  and  history  of  the  banana,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resume  of  which  is  published  in  deference  to  the 
widespread  interest  in  the  world's  markets  in  regard  to  this  valuable 
plant : 

While  it  is  uncertain  what  country  may  claim  the  banana  as  indig¬ 
enous,  all  tropical  lands  assert  their  right  to  it.  It  has,  however, 
been  known  since  the  origin  of  the  human  race.  Complete  descri])- 
tion  of  it  is  found  in  the  bo(»k  of  the  Vedas,  in  the  laws  of  Wam'i.  and 
in  other  records  of  Sanscrit  literature.  In  the  western  sections  of 
India  it  has  been  known  since  remote  times,  Semitic  traditions  estab¬ 
lishing  its  origin  on  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates,  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas,  or  eastern  Ilindostan,  Superstitions  have  attributed  to 
the  plant  a  supernatural  origin,  and  it  is  related  that  the  first  Portu¬ 
guese  who.  on  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  found  the  banana 
growing  in  India,  refrained  from  cutting  it  on  account  of  the  cross 
po])ularly  supposed  to  be  within  the  fruit.  Many  writers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  biblical  bunches  of  grapes  brought  by  the  spies  sent 
out  by  ]Moses  to  view  the  Pi’omised  Land  were  in  reality  huge  stalks 
of  bananas,  while  in  the  ^Middle  Ages  it  was  believed  to  l)e  the  for¬ 
bidden  fruit  of  Paradise. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  banana  is  native  to  America,  authorities 
are  divided,  some  maintaining  that  the  plant  was  not  found  here  on 
its  discovery  by  the  Europeans,  while  others  assert  that  it  formed 
an  article  of  food  among  the  Incas  and  was  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  their  branches.  According  to  IIumbom)t. 
in  all  tropical  America  the  tradition  exists  that  the  banana  far  ante¬ 
dated  C'unxTMius. 

Geographical  distnhation. — Banana  culture  is  possible  in  a  strip 
of  land  75  degrees  in  width  extending  around  the  world,  from  35° 
south  to  40°  north,  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  its  fullest  develop¬ 
ment  being  found  unquestionably  within  the  Tropics.  It  prospers 
from  sea  level  to  1,500  meters  above,  begins  to  dwindle  at  1,800 
meters,  the  fruits  becoming  smaller  and  of  poorer  quality,  and  at 


L()AI>IX(;  BANANAS  IN  CKNTKAL  AMKKK'A. 

Tin-  1miiic1u-s  ari’  (‘arefiilly  loaded  in  ears  and  transi>orted  to  tlie  <'oast  for  transshiinnent  By  water 
to  tile  markets.  Nearly  all  the  hatiaims  from  t'eniral  America  are  consigned  to  New  Orleans. 
Mohile.  and  other  Me.xiean  tinlf  jsirts  of  the  I'nited  States. 

penetrating  fibrous  roots,  while  a  single  trunk  pushes  out  into  the  air 
to  a  height  of  10  or  liJ  meters  with  a  diameter  of  about  1  foot.  The 
l)roa(l  leaf  cluster  which  grows  at  the  top  supports  the  fruit  stalk. 
The  basis  of  the  hundred  known  species  is  the  Musa  sapienfum,  which 
is  the  banana  of  commerce,  divided  into  the  edible,  the  industrial,  and 
the  ornamental. 

In  Brazil  the  first  class  is  known  as  the  banana  of  Saint  Thomas, 
in  honor  of  the  African  island  whence  it  Avas  brought.  It  is  the 
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2.300  meters  disappears  entirely.  High  temperature  is  a  necessity 
of  growth,  and  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  the  I’uerto 
Barrios  section  of  Guatemala,  the  Puerto  Cortes  district  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  the  Puerto  Limdn  circuit  of  Costa  Kica.  the  Bocas  del  Toro 
region  of  Panama,  certain  portions  of  Cuba.  Jamaica,  and  the  Do¬ 
minican  Heifublic.  Dutch  Guiana,  and  the  Colombian  Province  of 
Santa  Marta  all  combine  the  favorable  elements  of  soil  and  climate. 

liotanhul  dassl-ficatioH. — Botanically,  the  banana  belongs  to  tbe 
Mu.sa  family,  strongly  resembles  the  palm  group,  and  sends  out  large 
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plantain  tree  of  the  English,  the  plane  tree  of  the  Brahmins  of  India, 
and  the  fi"  tree  of  Aden.  Tlie  fruit  is  short,  from  10  to  12  centimeters 
in  lenjrth,  and  on  ripening  is  of  a  rich  yellow  color  as  to  rind  while 
the  pulp  or  edible  portion  is  about  the  consistency  of  firm  butter,  a 
creamy  white  in  tint,  of  exquisite  odor  and  flavor,  and  valuable  for 
its  nutritious  qualities. 

The  second  class  comjirises  the  abacti  of  the  Tagalogs  and  Span¬ 
iards,  is  cultivated  principally  for  its  strong  fiber,  known  as  manila 
hemp,  and  grows  wild  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  third  class  embraces  the  beautiful  Mtisa  ensct.  grown  for  its 
tuberous  roots  as  well  as  its  ornamental  qualities  (the  Madagascar 
banana  forming  the  link  with  palms),  and  other  varieties  of  medical 
value.  A  recently  discovered  species  is  known  as  the  Musa  religiosa. 
so  called  by  the  natives  of  the  Kongo,  its  habitat,  by  reason  of  the 
sujiernatural  qualities  attributed  to  it. 

Uses. — It  is  thus  shown  that  the  uses  of  this  plant  are  threefold — 
alimentary,  textile,  and  ornamental.  For  the  first-named  purpose, 
chemical  analysis  has  demonstrated  its  value.  Hujiboldt  places  it 
in  the  relation  of  133  to  1  as  regards  wheat  and  44  to  1  as  regards  the 
potato.  In  Europe  1,000  square  meters  yield  (540  kilograms  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  53  of  wheat,  so  that  1  hectare  will  scarcely  nourish  4  men, 
whereas  the  same  area  planted  in  bananas  will  sustain  100,  the 
207,500  bananas  produced  furnishing  to  each  individual  8  bananas 
daily. 

It  is  noted  that  at  a  dinner  served  in  Cuba  by  an  American,  the 
entire  repast  from  soup  to  dessert,  including  the  beverages,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  varied  services  into  Avhich  the  banana  entered  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  component. 

Banana  flour  is  a  well-known  substitute  for  wheat  flour;  in  Africa, 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Ecuador  the  process  employed  in  its 
preparation  being  to  simply  dry  and  pulverize  the  fruit  which  is 
gathered  in  a  semiriiie  state.  In  Brazil  the  mandioca  flour  process  is 
ap])lied  with  success.  A  25  per  cent  yield  is  reported  for  the  dried 
product  from  the  fresh  fruit.  Dr.  Uribe  Uribe  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  a  greater  future  for  the  Colombian  product  if  it  be  grown  for 
flour  rather  than  for  exiiort  as  natural  fruit. 

When  green,  the  banana  contains  appreciable  quantities  of  tannin 
and  starch,  but  these  disapiiear  as  maturity  is  reached,  a  transforma¬ 
tion  to  gum  and  sugar  being  made. 

The  dried  banana  is  also  used  in  some  countries  as  an  article  of 
food,  while  from  the  combined  peel  and  pulp  a  good  brand  of  vinegar 
is  obtained  and  a  fermentation  process  yields  wine  and  beer. 

Other  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  are  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
a  species  of  dye,  the  clarifying  and  refining  of  sugar,  while  its  foliage 
furnishes  protection  to  growing  plantations  and  its  trunk  provides 
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a  filnn-  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  cloths,  and  other 
articles  of  daily  use. 

Its  medicinal  application  is  in  the  use  of  the  root,  which  is  a 
powerful  astrinjrent.  and  of  the  llowers.  which  after  a  certain  simple 
treatment  are  useful  in  intestinal  diseases,  while  from  the  leaves  is 
obtained  an  unfrnent  hi^rhly  esteemed  among  native  tribes. 

lianana  (iroiniuj. — For  its  cultivation  the  banana  reipiires  a  low. 
damp  soil  and  a  humid  atmosphere.  The  (juantity  of  water  absorbed 
by  means  of  the  large  plume-like  leaves  is  veiy  great,  the  latter 
acting  as  enormous  condensing  apjiaratus  for  the  plant.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  condensing  surface  of  the  leaves  of  1  hectare  of 
l)ananas  is  141.000  scpiare  meters,  while  the  quantity  of  water  dis¬ 
tilled  in  a  single  night  is  10.000  liters.  A  sandy  soil  is  unfavorable 
for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  as  it  jierniits  the  too  rapid  absorption  of 
water,  while  a  clay  soil  furnishes  obstructions  to  the  sj)read  of  the 
roots,  the  ideal  ground  being  clay  in  the  proportion  of  S.")  jx‘r  cent, 
siliceous  or  calcareous  sand  per  cent,  and  humus  40  per  cent.  In¬ 
dispensable  (jualities  in  the  composition  of  the  soil  are  jiotash.  soda, 
and  j)hosj)horic  acid. 

'I'lie  planting  of  the  trees  should  be  made  in  the  spring,  the  plants 
to  be  4  to  5  meters  apart  except  in  cases  where  they  are  also  designed 
to  shade  cacao  or  rubber,  when  greater  sjiace  is  reipiired. 

The  shoots  or  suckers  which  are  emphn’ed  for  propagating  the 
plant  are  placed  in  small  holes,  20  to  25  centimeters  across  and  from 
40  to  .50  deep,  being  obtained  from  the  outgrowth  of  the  old  plant 
from  which  the  fruit  has  been  cut  and  which  dies  in  consequence. 
Arrived  at  maturity,  the  plant  pushes  forth  from  the  center  of  its 
leaf  crown  a  long  stalk  or  mcinto,  with  15  or  10  spurs  bearing  15  to 
20  bananas  each. 

'File  most  care  is  reipiired  in  growing  bananas  immediately  after 
])lanting,  it  being  important  that  the  formation  of  roots  be  stimulated 
as  well  as  the  external  growth  j)romoted.  It  is  also  important  that 
props  be  placed  for  the  supjiort  of  the  plant  when  it  begins  to 
fructify,  as  the  weight  of  the  toj)  is  apt  to  lead  to  its  total  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  best  fertilizer  has  been  found  to  be  potash,  of  which  the 
trunk  of  the  plant  contains  55  per  cent.  The  culture  is  notabh^  free 
from  most  plant  infirmities  and  insects. 

'Fhe  first  year  of  a  banana  plantation  may  not  be  anticipated  as 
productive  of  gain,  as  the  estimate  of  cost  for  1  hectare  planted  is 
$2(»T..50  in  the  first  eighteen  months,  the  earliest  moment  at  which 
production  may  be  calculated.  The  C’olombian  (irovernment  fixes  100 
hectares  as  the  maximum  of  grants  made,  on  which  it  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  houses,  machinery,  live  stock,  and  incidentals  will  aggre¬ 
gate  $3,250. 
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A  plantation  in  tine  condition  will  yield  about  1,158  racirnes  to 
the  hectare  in  the  year's  output,  but  the  average  production  should 
not  be  figured  for  over  800,  which,  at  the  market  price  quoted  by  Dr. 
Uribe  Uribe,  will  give  to  the  grower  $190.04.  Smaller  fruits  may 
net  possibly  $.50.  a  total  of  $240.(>4  per  liectare,  which  is  offset  by  the 
estimate  of  cost  of  $207.50,  leaving  a  loss  for  the  first  eighteen  months 
of  $20.  Subseipient  years  more  than  overbalance  this  loss,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  iilantation  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  is  made  at  much 
less  cost.  Supplementary  crops  of  jiineapples,  cacao,  and  rubber 
contribute  to  the  gains  from  banana  planting,  but  it  is  important  that 
the  soil  be  carefully  studied  and  only  such  growths  introduced  as 
shall  not  absorb  from  the  soil  the  very  qualities  required  for  the 
main  product. 

7'/te  market  for  bananas. — The  growth  of  banana  values  in  the 
world's  markets  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  in  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  30.  1907,  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Central 
America,  the  West  Indies.  Cuba.  South  America,  and  other  countries 
were  Avorth  $11,833,108.  as  compared  with  $9,897,821  two  years  pre¬ 
viously,  while  the  following  figures  show  the  values  furnished  by 
the  countries  named  in  the  years  1895  and  1905: 


1W5. 


British  Honduras _ 

Costa  Kii-a . 

tiiiatemala . 

Hotidiiras . 

N'icaragtia . . 

I’aiianiM . . 

Ciiha . 

Itotnitiioan  Ko|>ii)>li(' 
Colotiihia . 


#110, 042 

#1 12, 00.') 

302, 702 

1 .  SSS. 

OKJ 

‘J7. 

483,  8, S3 

1 , 430,  r>80 

017, 001 

301,142 

41.'),  40.A 

1.437.0.V2 

10,470 

2S«, 950 

0.)7, 1S7 

5.H5.  |H9 

Supplementary  to  the  above  figures,  it  is  shown  by  trade  statistics 
that  $1,000,000  represented  the  value  of  shipments  of  this  fruit  fi’om 
Colombia  to  the  United  States  in  the  period  from  January  1,  1906, 
to  June  30,  1907;  that  Costa  Rica  exported  10,000,000  bunclies  in 

1907,  woi’th  $5,000,000;  the  Dominican  Republic,  640,000  bunches  for 
$.320,000;  Guatemala,  $179,904  worth;  Honduras,  $930,916;  Nica¬ 
ragua  (to  the  United  States  in  1906),  $442,111,  and  Panama  (from 
Bocas  del  Toro),  $1,388,321. 

Costa  Rican  production  has  doubled  in  five  years,  the  present  area 
under  growing  being  estimated  at  28.000  hectares,  of  which  11.000 
are  under  grant  to  the  United  Fruit  Company.  The  Colombian  dis¬ 
trict  of  Santa  Marta  reports  1.938.711  bundles  produced  in  1907, 
with  a  valuation  of  $704,634.85,  and  in  the  first  three  months  of 

1908,  exports  of  430,013  bunches,  worth  $110..500.  The  total  area 
for  bananas  in  the  district  is  given  as  from  5,000  to  7.000  hectares. 
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An  inspection  of  the  foregoing  figures  shows  tliat  the  production 
and  consumption  of  bananas  has  increased  threefold  in  the  last 


SHIPMENTS  or  BANANAS 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
X90‘P 


COSTA  RICA 


I  B  A  ■«. 

twelve  years,  and  though  heretofore  the  United  States  has  been  the 
principal  consuming  country,  it  is  deemed  possible  to  extend  the 
profitable  sale  of  the  fruit  to  European  countries. 


The  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  has  been 
furnished  with  the  following  text  of  the  official  record  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Court,  in  accordance  with  its 
unanimous  action,  to  Mr.  Bi  ch.w.w,  the  High  Commissioner  represent¬ 
ing  the  President  of  the  United  States; 

Jose  Astua  Aguilar,  President  of  the  Court  of  Justice  for  Central  America,  certifies 
that  on  pages  one,  two,  and  three  of  the  Record  of  this  Tribunal  the  following  record 
of  the  inaugural  session  is  found: 

In  the  city  of  Cartago,  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
May  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight — 

Present:  The  nieinbers  of  the  Court  of  Justice  for  Central  America,  Licenciado  don 
Jose  Asti  a  .\gi  ilar,  Doctor  dt)n  Angee  Maria  Hocanegra,  Doctor  don  Carlos 
Alberto  Ucles,  Doctor  don  JosE  Madriz,  and  Doctor  don  Salvador  Gallegos, 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Court,  Licenciado  don  Ernesto  Martin, 

Having  before  them  the  record  of  the  jireparatory  session  celebrated  in  the  city  of 
San  Jose  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-third  of  the  present  month, 
and  at  which  time,  in  conformity  with  Article  XII  of  the  “Convention  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Court  of  Justice  for  Central  America,”  celebrated  in  Washington  the 
twentieth  of  December  of  1907,  there  was  elected  President  of  the  Tribunal  Licenciado 
don  Jose  Astu.a  .\Gt  iL.tR  by  four  votes,  the  Magistrate  for  Costa  Rica  having  voted 
for  Doctor  don  Salvador  G.allegos:  for  Vice-President,  Doctor  don  Salvador 
Gallegos  by  four  votes,  the  Magistrate  for  Salvador  having  voted  for  Doctor  don 
Angel  Maria  Hocanegra,  and  for  Secretary,  Licenciado  don  Ernesto  Martin  by 
five  votes,  the  Court  of  Justice  for  Central  .America  agrees  to  ratify  and  to  incorporate 
in  the  records  of  the  jiresent  session  the  election  made  of  Senores  Licenciado  don  JosE 
Astl’a  Aguilar  as  President,  Doctor  don  Salvador  Gallecjos  as  Vice-President, 
and  Licenciado  don  P^rnesto  Marti.n  as  Secretary. 

To-day  having  been  designated  for  the  solemn  installation  of  the  Court  it  was 
effected  in  the  following  form  and  manner: 


The  President  of  the  Tribunal,  Licenciado  don  Jose  Astua  Aguilar,  said:  “In  the 
name  of  the  Rejiublics  of  Central  America,  in  comjdiance  with  the  Convention  cele¬ 
brated  in  Washington  the  joth  of  December,  of  1907,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  and  agreement  of  the  five  Magistrates  here  present,  I  declare  the  Court ^of 
Justice  for  Central  .\merica  installed. 
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II. 

His  Excellency,  Senor  Licenciado  don  Luis  Anderson,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica,  and  Senor  don 
N'icolas  Ji.MENEz,  Governor  of  Cartago,  in  the  name  of  the  Province,  addressed  the 
Court,  expressing  their  wishes  for  its  great  success  in  the  exercise  of  its  transcen¬ 
dental  functions. 

III. 

Their  Excellencies,  Senor  don  Enrique  C.  Creel,  High  Commissioner  of  the 
United  Mexican  States,  and  Mr.  William  I.  Huchanan,  High  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  jiresented  to  the  Tribunal  testimony  of  the  sympathy  of 
their  respective  governments,  and  His  Excellency,  Mr.  Buch.anan,  manifested  in 
addition  that  he  had  instructions  from  His  Excellency,  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  to  announce  to  the  Court  that  Mr.  Andrew  Car.neoie 
had  given  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  in  the  city  of  Cartago 
of  a  palace  for  the  Tribunal. 

IV. 

His  Excellency,  Senor  Licenciado  don  ClETO  Gonzales  Viquez,  President  of 
Costa  Rica,  extended  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  for  the  generous  gift  of  the  North 
American  benefactor. 

V. 


The  President  of  the  Tribunal,  Licenciado  don  Jose  Astua  .Aguilar,  in  the  name 
of  the  Court  replied  to  the  above-mentioned  discourses  and  made  known  the  thanks 
of  the  Tribunal  for  the  lofty  views  that  had  been  expressed  and  for  the  philanthropic 
gift  made  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 

VI. 

The  Court  of  Justice  for  Central  .America,  in  testimony  of  its  recognition  of  the 
important  gift  which  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  had  been  good  enough  to  make, 
agreed  to  extend  a  vote  of  grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  Carnegie. 


ATI. 

The  Court  of  Justice  for  Central  .America,  in  order  to  consecrate  the  remembrance 
of  its  solemn  installation,  agreed  to  invite  their  Excellencies,  the  Presidents  of  the 
Highest  .Authorities  of  Costa  Rica,  and  their  F^xcellencies,  the  High  Commissioners  of 
the  United  States  of  .America  and  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  who  had  honored  the 
act  with  their  presence,  to  lie  good  enough,  if  they  deemed  it  well,  to  sign  the  present 
Record  of  the  Court  jointly  with  the  Magistrates  and  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Court. 


VHl. 


This  Record  is  definitely  a])])roved.  A  legalized  copy  is  to  lie  delivered  to  their 
Excellencies,  the  Presidents  of  the  five  sections  of  Central  America,  and  to  their 
Excellencies,  the  High  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  of  .America  and  of  the 
United  Mexican  States,  and  to  Mr.  Andrew  C.vrnegie. 

.At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  session  was  closed. 

(Signed)  JosE  .Astua  Aguilar. 

•Alberto  Ucles. 

Salv.  Gallegos. 

Juan  H.  Quiros. 

William  I.  Buchanan. 

Ernesto  Martin,  Secretary. 


.Angel  M.  Bocanger. 
Jose  Madriz. 

Cleto  Gonzales  Viquez. 
.A.  .Alvarado. 

Enrique  C.  Creel. 


This  is  a  copy. 

(Signed)  JosE  .Astua  .Aguilar, 
[seal.] 

Before  me; 

Ernesto  Martin,  Secretary 
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ADDRESS  OF  MR.  BUCHANAN. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  at  the  inaugural  session  of  the 
Court  Ijy  Mr.  William  I.  Buchanan,  High  Commissioner  representing 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

VouR  ExcellEN’Cies;  I  am  charged  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
express  to  you  and  through  you  to  the  Governments  composing  this  Court,  on  this 
historic  occasion,  his  congratulations  on  this  new  and  marked  evidence  of  advance  in 
the  international  relations  of  your  several  countries,  and  to  assure  you  of  his  confident 
expectation  that  peace  and  quiet  and  industrial  progress  will  result  to  the  ])eople  of 
Central  .America  through  the  wise,  patriotic,  and  elevated  consideration  and  solution 
by  this  new  Court  of  questions  that  may  arise  lietween  them. 

The  convention  creating  this  Court  was  an  exjjression  on  the  part  of  the  Governments 
and  people  of  Central  .America  that  a  necessity  existed  for  a  more  effective  means 
than  has  heretofore  been  met  with  to  conserve  the  peace  and  strengthen  ])ublic  con¬ 
fidence  within  Central  .America.  That  is  the  mission  of  this  Court,  and  the  step  thus 
taken  is  therefore  one  of  grave  responsibility  and  of  transcendental  importance. 

While  applauding  this  new  movement  toward  the  quiet,  orderly,  and  judicial 
adjustment  of  international  questions,  the  world  will  confidently  expect  that  success 
will  follow,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  that. 

To  reach  this  splendid  ideal  it  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  conclusions  of  this 
Court  shall  l)e  of  so  high  and  of  so  impartial  a  character,  and  the  acquiescence  therein 
on  the  part  of  the  Governments  of  Central  .America  so  full  and  prompt  that  together 
they  shall  be  morally  recognized  as  an  expression  of  the  national  conscience  of  Central 
.America,  as  stated  in  article  13  of  the  convention  creating  this  Court. 

To  accomplish  this  there  must  be  behind  this  Court  and  its  decisions  an  elevated 
patriotic  public  conscience  in  each  of  the  Republics  that  will  lift  and  maintain  the 
Court  in  every  way  above  the  plane  of  political  purposes  or  necessities. 

This  great  and  responsible  work  rests  with  you  who  compose  this  Court  and  with 
the  Government  and  i)eople  of  your  several  Republics. 

The  President  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  believe  fully  in  the  deep 
and  sincere  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Governments  of  Central  America  that  this 
splendid  step  forward  shall  be  maintained,  and  recognize  the  wisdom,  and  appreciate 
the  patriotism  and  the  high  ideals  for  which  Your  Excellencies  are  so  well  known. 
Believing  this,  they  confidently  look  forward  to  your  complete  success. 

It  is  a  great  ])leasure  for  me,  therefore,  and  a  most  distinguished  honor  which  I  shall 
always  recall  with  pride,  to  be  present  at  this  inaugural  session  as  the  representative  of 
the  President,  and  on  his  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  ])eople  of  the 
United  States,  to  extend  to  you  on  this  historic  occasion,  and  through  you  to  the 
Governments  and  peo])le  of  Central  America,  their  cordial,  heartfelt  assurance  of 
their  sincere  and  deep  interest  in  the  peaceful  steady  growth  of  progress  in  your  sev¬ 
eral  countries,  and  to  assure  you  of  their  confident  expectation  that  the  new  era  of 
good  relations  between  the  Republics  of  Central  America,  founded  on  the  conven¬ 
tions  and  treaties  of  Washington  and  put  in  action  by  the  inauguration  of  this  Court, 
will  be  durable  and  lasting. 

Toward  the  attainment  of  that  goal  the  good  wishes  and  godspeed  of  the  President, 
the  Government,  and  the  i)eo])le  of  the  United  States  will  always  accompany  you. 

Mr.  Buchanan  then  spoke  in  Spanish  as  follows: 

Mr.  Preside.nt  .and  M.agistr.vtes  of  the  Court:  I  have  the  honor  and  the  great 
pleasure  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  your  Excellency,  Mr.  President,  and  of  your 
Excellencies,  the  Magistrates  re])resenting  the  Republics  of  Central  .America  in  the 
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Court  of  Justice  for  Central  America,  that  I  have  received  a  telegram  from  His  Excel¬ 
lency,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  instructing  me 
to  advise  your  Excellencies  that  he  has  been  authorized  by  Mr.  Andrew  C.\rneoie 
to  offer  the  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  construction  in  the  city  of  Cartago  of  a  Temple  of 
Peace  to  be  destined  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Court  of  Justice  for  Central  America, 
as  a  mark  of  his  good  wishes  for  the  peace  and  jirogress  of  Central  America  and  of  his 
confidence  in  the  success  of  the  great  work  of  humanity  and  justice  which  is  to  spring 
from  this  Court,  which  is  to  constitute  a  new  and  splendid  examjile  of  civilization,  of 
peace,  of  justice,  and  of  confraternity  in  the  relations  of  the  countries  represented  here. 

Before  concluding  I  also  have  the  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  your  E)xcellencies’ 
attention  the  closing  words  of  Secretary  Root’s  telegram,  which  were  as  follows: 

“To  the  distinguished  Magistrates:  Long  life,  my  best  wishes,  respect,  and  honor 
to  the  Court.’’ 


REPLY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  COSTA  RICA. 

His  Excellency,  Sefior  Licenciado  don  ClETo  Viqiez,  President  of 
Costa  Rica,  upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  remarks  replied — 

YofR  Excellencies:  The  information  which  His  Excellency,  Mr.  Bfcii.tN.xN, 
has  just  communicated  to  us  calls  for  the  highest  gratitude  on  the  part  of  all  Central 
-Americans 

The  name  of  -Andrew  C-\RNE<aE,  known  to  the  literary  world  through  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  productions,  admired  by  the  student  of  social  and  political  science  for 
his  philanthropic  works,  for  his  charitable  spirit,  and  for  his  love  of  humanity,  will 
remain  associated  with  the  work  of  jieace  and  civilization  which  Central  -America 
to-day  initiates  under  such  hapity  auspices. 

AVe  esteem  this  worthy  gift  of  the  philanthropist  not  alone  because  of  its  material 
character,  but  especially  because  it  symbolizes  and  will  stand  as  a  jtroof  of  sincere 
sympathy  and  as  a  voice  of  encouragement  directed  to  us  from  the  north,  where 
‘‘triumphant  democracy’’  is  effective,  by  that  man  of  generous  imiiulses  and  of  noble 
ideals  rightly  named  an  “apostle  of  peace.’’ 

I  am  sure  that  the  other  Governments  of  Central  -America  will  unite  with  this 
Government  in  signifying  to  Mr.  C.ARNEf'.iE  the  great  appreciation  felt  for  his  dis¬ 
interested  and  splendid  aid. 

I  am  also  sure  that  Mr.  C.\rnegie,  a  sincere  enthusiast  for  universal  peace,  will 
appreciate  that  the  most  elcKjuent  as  well  as  the  most  satisfactory  testimony  of  our 
gratitude  that  can  be  given  will  be  the  fact  that  in  the  temple  to  be  erected  through 
his  gift  the  differences  which  may  arise  between  our  countries  are  to  be  adjusted, 
thus  avoiding  hereafter  the  sjiectacle  of  fratricidal  strife. 

May  many  years  remain  to  Mr.  C.xrnEgie  in  which  he  may  honor  humanity,  and 
may  it  jffease  Heaven  that  the  world  may  be  convinced  through  the  decisions  of  this 
Court,  in  which  its  Magistrates  are  to  act  as  the  high  priests  of  justice,  that  in  Central 
America  it  is  to  become  the  substitute  for  the  action  of  war,  which  leaves  behind  it 
nothing  but  sorrow  for  the  family,  desolation  for  the  agriculturist,  and  ruin  for  those 
engaged. 

May  we  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  armed  combats,  which  are  but 
backward  steps,  are  henceforward  to  be  definitively  but  things  of  the  past  in  this 
liortion  of  the  new  world,  and  that  in  place  of  the  radiant  but  exterminating  figure 
of  war  there  shall  reign  as  sovereign  the  majestic,  serene,  and  immaculate  figure  of 
peace. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COURT  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  vState  Department  of  the  United  States  has  been  olTicially  informed 
as  to  the  personnel  of  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  by  the 
Charge  d' Affaires  ad  interim  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  as  follows: 

Judge  of  the  Court:  Senor  Don  JosE  Astua  Agitlar. 

Members:  Senor  Don  Lets  Axdkrson  and  Senor  Don  Alfredo 
VoLio,  alternates  for  Costa  Rica;  Senor  Don  Carlos  Alberto  Ucles, 
Honduras;  Licenciado  Axgel  Maria  Bocaxegra,  Guatemala;  Dr.  Don 
Jose  Madriz,  Xicaragua;  Dr.  Salvador  Gallegos.  Salvador. 


IX  traiisfcrriiio-  tin*  adniiiiistratioii  of  tho  atfaiis  of  tlio  Brazilian 
State  of  Sao  1‘aulo  to  liis  successor.  Dr.  Maxoki.  do.uii  im  <le 
Ai.iuam  KHgi  K.  the  outfroinjt:  1 ’resident.  .loian;  Tyiiiimca.  furnished 
an  otlicial  resume  of  the  financial  situation  of  the  cotl'ee  valoriza¬ 
tion  project  at  the  ('iid  of  the  first  year  of  its  operation. 

As  epitomized  in  a  I’eport  forwarded  hy  the  United  States  (’onsnl- 
(ieneral  at  Kio  de  Janerio.  it  is  shown  that  the  (lovernment  had 
borrowed  on  special  loans  SdT.ThT.TiiC).  and  on  loans 

based  nj)on  the  coffee  bought  with  the  first-named  sum.  a  total  of 
SDd.Ol  Of  this  amount.  $4.()44.!H)0  was  repaid  and  $71.17:5.o()() 

(‘.\pentl(Ml  in  the  ])nrchase  of  coffei.  leavintx  a  balance  of  $17.1h’J.8"J() 
for  pn'ininiiH  on  loans,  payment  of  interest,  and  oth(“r  exjienses  of 
the  entm  prise. 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  proper,  the  treasury  colh'c-ted  from 
Di'cember  1.  IJKX).  to  December  :fl.  11*07.  a  tax  of  15  fritncx  on  eai’ii 
baii’  <»f  coffee  exported.  amonntin<>‘  to  $7.1 1'i.dfo.  from  which  all  ex- 
])enses  incurred  in  the  defense  of  coffee,  such  a<  interest,  commis¬ 
sions.  differences  in  exchan<re.  publications,  traveling'  expenses, 
amount in<>'  to  $(».:5SS.;’)1S.  were  ])aid. 

'I'he -actual  income  foi‘  the  enterprise,  then'fore.  amounted  to  some- 
thiiifi'  over  8100.100.000.  and  the  balance,  on  the  face  of  accounts, 
amounts  to  over  81S.000.000.  Accoi’diiiij  to  tin*  fiirnrcs  <>iv(*n.  the 
present  char<>(‘  foi-  interi'st  on  loans  made,  inclndinir  renewal  com¬ 
missions  only,  amounts  substantially  io  the  income  from  tin*  fnniix 
surtax  diiriii'T  the  year  of  the  <>reat  crop. 

riie  State  is  owner  of  approximately  S.400.000  ba^s  of  coff('e. 
7.700.000  bein';  storc'd  in  p<»rts  of  Europe  and  North  .\merica  and 
(i-^f.-'tOO  held  at  Santos.  4'he  foreifrii  stores  ai'e  held  at  Havre.  Ilam- 
biirir.  Bremen.  Antwerp.  Tiomlon.  Trieste.  Marseilles.  X’ew  "\'ork.  ami 
X(‘w  Orleans,  and  are  reported  by  the  (lovermmmt  inspector  a>  in 
<;ood  condit  ion. 

4'he  world's  visible  supply  of  coffee  on  July  1.  11*08.  wa^  over 
14.f*00.000  ba<rs.  as  compared  with  lO.OOO.OOO  bajis  on  the  same  date 
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of  the  preceding  year.  The  Brazilian  crop  for  the  lS)07-8  season  is 
reported  as  slightly  in  excess  of  10,000,000  bags,  against  nearly 
20,000,000  in  the  preceding  year,  the  influence  of  this  smaller  crop 
being  shown  by  the  decline  in  the  visible  supply  in  contrast  to  the 
reported  increase  of  0,500,000  bags  in  the  season  of  1906-7.  For 
.11K)1S-9,  estimates  have  flxed  the  cro2)  at  from  10,000.000  to  13,000,000 
bags. 

In  the  United  States  the  year's  deliveries  of  all  sorts  of  cotfeo 
aggregated  7,043,595  bags,  of  which  5,710,194  were  of  Brazilian 
varieties,  or  a  little  over  81  per  cent  of  the  total,  jiractically  the  same 
total  being  rejiorted  for  1906-7.  The  deliveries  in  Europe  for  the 
past  two  years  have  been  jjractically  the  same — 10,500,000  bags,  in 
round  numbers — so  that  17,500,000  bags  rejiresent  the  average  annual 
consumiition  of  this  product  in  these  two  imjiorting  sections. 


SOUTH  AMEKICAX  RAILWAYS. 

A  resume  of  new  lines  of  communication  constructed  or  projected 
with  a  view  to  serving  as  connecting  links  between  the  Pacific  and 
the  Atlantic  oceans,  as  published  in  the  “  Brazilian  Review,”  shows 
the  South  American  transcontinental  rail  and  water  routes  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Panama  Railroad  and  Ship  Canal,  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  b}'  the  United  States  (lovernment. 

2.  A  rail  route  from  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  on  the  Pacific,  to  Iquitos, 
in  Peru,  the  head  of  ocean  navigation,  2,000  miles  above  Para.  This 
line  passes  through  Quito,  the  capital  of  Ecuador, 

3.  A  rail  route  from  Payta,  an  excellent  Peruvian  jiort  on  the 
Pacific,  and  thence  down  the  Amazon. 

4.  A  rail  route  from  Callao,  Peru,  on  the  Pacific,  to  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Ucayali,  an  affluent  of  the  Maranhao,  one' of  the 
great  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  thence  b}’  water  to  the  Atlantic  via 
Manaos  and  Para. 

5.  A  rail  route  from  Mollendo,  Peru,  on  the  Pacific,  via  Arequipa 
and  Cuzco,  to  the  Beni  River,  following  the  valley  of  the  Madre 
de  Dios,  and  thence  by  water  to  the  Madeira  and  Mamore  Railway, 
and  thence  by  the  Madeira  and  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic. 

6.  A  rail  route  from  Arica,  Chile,  on  the  Pacific,  via  La  Paz,  Bo¬ 
livia,  to  the  Beni  and  thence  by  water  to  the  Madeira  and  Mamore 
Railwa}’  and  down  the  Amazon.  By  a  treaty  between  Chile  and 
Bolivia,  Chile  obligates  itself  to  build  the  line  from  Arica  to  La 
Paz,  and  by  a  treaty  between  Bolivia  and  Brazil,  Bolivia  must  build 
a  railway  from  its  system  to  some  jwint  on  a  navigable  tributary  of 
the  Amazon  above  the  Madeira  and  Mamore  Railway,  Brazil  agree- 
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ing  to  build  this  railway  to  establish  communication  by  rail  past  the 
200  miles  of  rapids  of  the  Madeira  between  the  great  area  lying  above 
them  and  the  Madeira  below  them. 

7.  A  rail  route  from  Antofagasta,  Chile,  on  the  Pacific,  to  Oruro 
and  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  and  thence  to  some  point  on  the  navigable 
Mamore,  and  thence  by  water  to  the  Madeira  and  Mamore  Railway, 
and  thence  to  Para,  on  the  Atlantic.  Bolivia  is  engaged  in  building 
an  extensive  system  of  interior  railways,  partly  with  the  $10,000,000 
provided  for  the  purpose  by  Brazil  when  the  Arica  boundary  treaty 
of  Petropolis  was  made  and  partly  with  funds  of  its  own,  this  system 
being  built  and  financed  by  the  Speyers,  bankers,  of  London,  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  New  York. 

8.  The  Transandine  Railroad,  from  Valparaiso,  Chile,  to  Mendoza, 
Argentine  Republic. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  data  that  routes  5,  6,  and  7  will  be 
served  by  the  Madeira  and  Mamore  Railway,  noAV  under  construc¬ 
tion,  it  being  a  link  in  each  of  those  three  important  transcontinental 
routes. 


RAILROAD  PROGRESS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

In  reference  to  the  recently  promulgated  contract  between  the 
(lovernment  of  Salvador  and  a  United  States  company  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railroad  between  the  port  of  La  Union  and  the  frontier 
of  Guatemala,  with  subsequent  connection  with  the  interoceanic  line 
of  Guatemala,  Mr.  Calvo,  the  minister  from  Costa  Rica  in  the  United 
States,  regards  it  as  a  great  step  toward  the  completion  of  the  Pan- 
American  Railroad  in  Central  America.  The  distance  between  the 
lines  in  operation  in  Guatemala  and  Salvador  is  scarcely  90  miles, 
and  with  the  union  of  these  links  and  the  construction  of  the  road  to 
La  Union,  the  ])art  remaining  to  be  built  along  the  Honduran  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  to  connect  with  the  Nicaraguan  railroad  is 
not  extensive  nor  does  it  present  any  jthysical  obstacles.  The  Nica¬ 
ragua  line  runs  from  Chinandegua  in  a  southeasterly  direction  almost 
parallel  to  the  coast  and  will  soon  extend  as  far  as  the  city  of  Fivas, 
near  the  frontier  of  Costa  Rica. 

In  Costa  Rica  the  Northern  Railway  has  under  construction  a  line 
to  run  from  the  Atlantic  Railway  toward  the  Nicaraguan  frontier, 
which,  on  its  near  completion,  will  unite  the  systems  of  the  two 
countries.  The  Atlantic  Railway  of  Costa  Rica  has  a  southern 
branch  which  is  to  be  extended  to  Bocas  del  Toro,  Panama. 

Thus,  with  the  approaching  connection  between  the  Mexican  and 
Guatemalan  lines  and  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  the  Central 
American  roads.  Minister  Calvo  states  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  possible  to  travel  by  Pullman  from  the  United  States 
or  Canada  to  the  frontier  of  Panama. 
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PKODUCTIOX  OF  PREt'IOFS  :\1FTALS  TX  LATIX 
AMFPKAV. 


According  to  the  "  .Mexic.in  Mining  .lournal  ”  of  July.  IIUKS.  the 
p)hl  production  of  Mexico  in  11107  is  estinuited  at  $lS.,-»()0.()()() ;  of 
South  America.  $11.000.()00:  and  of  C'entral  America.  $il.()00.0()0,  a 
total  of  ^Jl.oOO.OOO.  The  silver  production  for  the  year  is  estimated 
as  follows:  Mexico.  ^JS.oOO.OOO;  South  America.  $S.*J.‘»().0()0 ;  and 
C'entral  America.  ^l.ToO.OOO.  a  total  of  $48.000 .()()(),  oi-  a  <jrand  total 
of  $80,000,000  in  precious  metals  for  the  Spaidsh-American  countries. 


'File  values  are  in  Fnited  States  cuiaency  and  the  statistics  are  taken 
from  an  ollicial  estimate. 

4'he  jrrowth  of  the  minin<r  industry  in  C'enti’al  .Vmerica  is  indicated 
by  the  followinir  table,  coverinir  four  years,  from  ollicial  statistics: 


(Jiilil.  silver. 


IWII .  *1 , iVI,  .VHi  SSli,  KKI 

im'i .  i,.')i;!,4iHi  sid.riiio 

I'.kn; . 

ly07 .  2.(KKI,(KH)  1.7r)U,(KKl 


CONVENTION  BETWEEN  PEUU  AND  ECUADOR. 


818 


The  copiKM-  production  of  the  United  States  for  l'.K)T  was  8'.)4.575 
lon^  tons  ('J.-J-tO  pounds),  a  slight  decrease  on  the  previous  two  years. 
'I'he  total  cojiper  output  for  the  Spanish-Anierican  countries  in  l‘.M)7 
was  !»8,74r)  loiif;  tons.  distril)uted  as  follows:  Mexico,  oh.od,")  lon<; 
tons;  C'hile.  'JD.iiSO;  I*eru.  f.oOO;  llolivia.  *2.420;  ('uha.  .'iOO;  Ar<ren- 
tina.  100. 


(’OXVKXTIOX  BKTWEKX  PEHT  AXI)  Et'EADOH  FOR 
THE  RRAtTK'E  OF  PROFESSK  )XS. 

riie  followinj;  convention  was  enti'red  into  in  Lima  on  DecenilKM* 

18.  1007.  between  the  (loverninents  of  Peru  and  Ecuadoi*  for  the 
jiractice  of  learned  professions  in  the  two  Republics,  subject  to  i*atifi- 
cation  at  the  earlii'st  possible  date: 

Aktici.e  1.  Pei-sous  who  have  obtained  in  one  of  the  Rejiublics  a 
diploma  ori<finally  issued  by  the  jiroper  national  authority  to  jiractice 
any  of  the  learned  professions  shall  be  entitled  to  exeri'isc  the  suiie 
in  the  other  Republic. 

.Vi!T.  2.  The  certificates  of  complete  higher  or  partial  studies  and 
the  diplomas  issued  by  national  institutions  of  hi<rhei*  learnint;  in 
either  of  the  two  Republics  shall  be  valid  iu  the  othei*.  subject  to  the 
rc'spective  laws  and  rules  and  r(‘iru  hit  ions. 

Art.  8.  'I’he  diploma  or  certificate,  duly  lepdized.  shall  be  tiled 
with  the  pi'oper  authority  for  <iualitication. 

Art.  4.  'I'he  identitication  of  the  interested  party  shall  be  proved 
lud’ore  the  same  authority  iu  the  manner  r(‘<piired  by  the  laws  and 
rejjrulations  in  force  in  each  Republic,  and.  finally,  it  should  be  lejral- 
i/.(‘d  by  the  lu'arest  leiration  or  consulate  of  the  country  in  inteivst. 

Art.  .").  'I'he  dijiloma  or  certificate  identifyiiifr  the  jiarty  in  interest, 
duly  authenticat(“d.  shall  have  the  effects  aj^reed  upon  in  the  [iresimt 
convention,  after  beini;  recorded  in  the  department  of  forei<;n  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  country  in  which  the  interested  jiarty  desires  to  exercise* 
his  profession,  and  said  department  >hoidd  make  known  this  proceed- 
in<r  to  the  department  of  the  country  where  the  diploma  ori<rinat(‘d. 

Art.  C).  'I'hose  who.  by  virtue*  eef  the  stipulatieens  eef  the  jiresent 
eeenventieui.  are*  entitleel  tei  prae*tie*e*  iu  either  eef  the*  twee  Re*publics 
^hall  be  suliject.  witheeiit  any  exe'cptieui.  te»  all  the*  rule*s  ami  re'trula- 
tieens.  laws.  taxe*s.  eu*  eeblipitieuis  in  fore*e*  in  the  matter  with  re*<rarel 
te)  native*s.  ! 

Art.  7.  'I'he  pre*se*nt  e*e)nve*ntie)n  shall  be*  iu  fe»re*e  feer  an  indelinite 
time*,  anel  shall  eudy  be*  abreepiteel  one  year  after  either  eef  the  hi<rh  j 

e*e)ntractin<r  parties  feirmally  elenounces  it  te»  the  either.  ; 

'I'he  e*xchan^e  of  ratifie'atiems  eif  this  e*e)nventie>n  shall  be  eflected  | 

in  Lima  eir  Santiajro  i>t  the  e*arlie*st  peissible  elate.  I 
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TAX  OX  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS  IX  LATIN 
AMERICA. 


The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  the  United  States  has 
in  i)rocess  of  issue  a  compilation  in  rejrard  to  the  rates  of  taxation 
levied  uiion  commercial  travelers  in  other  countries.  Covering  the 
field  of  Latin  America,  three  countries  have  been  rejiorted  on  to  date, 
viz,  the  Argentine  Reimblic,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil,  from  which  the 
following  information  has  been  obtained: 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Section  13*2  of  the  Patent  Law  of  the  country  fixes  the  license  tax 
for  commercial  travelers  in  the  capital  and  the  national  territories  at 
$.')00  a  year,  while  each  Province  fixes  its  own  tax,  which  varies  from 
$400  to  $3,000  7)1/ n.  ($1  wi/«=42.0  cents  United  States  currency.) 
AVhile  the  minimum  tax  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  is  $500  m/)i  a 
year,  many  get.  out  of  this  liy  declaring  themselves  “  corredores  ” 
(brokers),  thereby  paying  only  $50  m/«.  This  is  all.  however,  ac¬ 
cording  to  arrangements  made  with  the  officials  in  charge  of  this 
business,  and  depends  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  way  they  view  the 
matter  at  the  time,  or  their  disposition. 

Many  commercial  travelers  avoid  the  payment  of  any  tax  at  all 
by  doing  business  through  some  house  already  established  in  the 
city.  All  commercial  travelers,  regardless  of  nationality,  receive 
equal  treatment.  The  license  fees  charged  by  the  various  Provinces 
are  as  follows: 


Pt^sos. 


Buenos  Aires,  not  inelndiiiff  tlie 


eaiiitrtl .  100  Salta . 

Santa  Ke .  400-000  ;  (^onlol.a . 

Entre  Rios .  000  j  Corrientes . 

Mendoza .  000-2,000  i  San  Jiiiiii . 

.lujny .  200  SantiaKo  del  Estero 

Tnenman .  S00-2,00tl  j  Rioja . 


« 1,000-3, 000 
OtK) 
503 
6900 
500 
100 


It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  license  fee  jiayable  in  each  Prov¬ 
ince,  as  it  entirely  depends  upon  the  class  of  business,  and  the  official 
in  charge  is  the  sole  judge  in  this  matter. 

Samples  without  commercial  value  are  passed  by  the  Argentine 
customs  without  payment  of  duty. 

BOLIVIA. 

Commercial  travelers  in  Bolivia  are  liable  only  to  the  payment 
of  a  municipal  tax,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  different 
municipalities  in  the  Republic.  The  leceipt  for  such  payment  serves 
as  a  licen.se  to  the  traveler  to  conduct  his  business  within  the  area  of 
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the  Departiuent  of  which  the  municipality  which  collects  the  tax  is 
the  capital.  The  tax  varies  also  according  to  the  class  of  goods  in 
which  the  traveler  deals,  hut  in  no  case  does  it  exceed  the  sum  of  300 
bolivianos  (about  $115).  There  are  eleven  Departments  and  Terri¬ 
tories  in  Bolivia. 

BRAZIL. 

Commercial  travelers  are  not  reipiired  in  Brazil  to  have  any  spe¬ 
cial  documents,  such  as  passports,  legitimation  papers,  or  certificates. 
On  entering  the  country  they  have  no  formalities  to  comply  with, 


rKTROroLIS,  A  MorXTAIX  SCBURB  OF  RIO  DK  JANEIRO. 

Here  the  foreign  diplomats  make  their  permanetit  homes  heeanse  of  tlie  deliglitfiil  climate  and 
the  proximity  to  the  capital. 

and  may  bring  with  them  samples,  which  are  subject  to  the  ordinary 
tarirt’  duties,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

While  no  license  is  required  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  from  com¬ 
mercial  travelers,  yet  if  the  latter  do  not  wish  to  confine  themselves 
to  solicitation  of  orders  and  desire  to  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  con¬ 
tracts  through  Brazilian  courts,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  register. 

AVithout  registration  a  firm  or  individual  is  not  able  to  bring  suit 
to  enforce  a  debt,  and  persons  buying  of  an  agent  who  has  not  been 
registered  pay  for  their  goods  or  not  as  they  choose,  the  agent  being 
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without  k*<ral  iviiiedy  if  he  sells  iroods  before  heiiijr  rej;istered.  As  a 
lueaiis  of  avoidiiijr  such  expense  and  for  other  reasons,  a  larjre  nnm- 
her  of  traveliiijr  representatives  establish  relations  with  some  local 
house  which  is  rejristered.  as  all  coininercial  houses  ninst  be  in  Hra/dl. 
and  after  sellinjr  his  <roods  he  turns  the  business  over  to  the  local  con¬ 
cern,  which,  in  acconlance  with  an  nnderstandinfr  had  in  that  respect, 
makes  the  collections  and  assumes  the  responsibilities  of  the  business. 
In  this  manm'r  the  tax  in  some  of  the  lar<;er  places  is  avoided.  In 
many  porti<»ns  of  the  IJepnblic  such  a  plan  is  not  ])ossible.  and  it  is 
necessary  to  take  ont  the  license  recpiired  by  the  State  law. 

In  most  of  the  States  and  in  several  mnnicipalities  a  license  has  to 
l»e  procured  by  commercial  travelers,  the  fees  bein<r  fixed,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  animal  Imdfiet  law.  'I'liev  are  therefore  ajit  to  chan<re  from  year 
to  year. 

Samples  bron<rht  by  commercial  travelers  are  subject  to  payment 
of  duty,  which  is  not  refunded  when  taken  ont  of  the  country.  I’he 
oidy  e.xception  is  in  the  case  of  samjiles  the  duty  on  which  does  not 
exceed  1  milreis  (:50  cents),  which  are  admitted  free. 

.Sjimples  are  allowed  exemption  from  the  expediente  duty  of  10 
per  cent,  of  which  article  Xo.  .')(>()  of  the  cnstom-honse  laws  treats. 

'I'he  trnidvs  in  which  samples  are  nsnally  transmitted  and  to  which 
they  are  tributary  must  jiay  duty,  but  in  view  of  a  complaint  already 
jn-esented  the  Ministry  of  Forei<:n  Kelations  has  asked  the  Treasury 
Department,  to  nr<re  on  the  National  ('empress  to  pass  the  necessary 
legislative  act  for  their  free  admission.  It  is  recommended  that  com¬ 
mercial  travelers,  who  have  already  paid  in  one  port  in  Hra/.il  the 
customs  duty  on  samples,  olitain  a  pass  from  the  cnstom-honse  of  that 
jiort.  in  order  that  the  samples  may  be  allowed  free  entry  in  the  next 
port. 

Ily  virtue  of  decree  No.  1108.  id'  February  21.  1!)(K>.  all  merchandise 
sent  fi'om  a  foreign  country  for  consnmjition  in  llra/.il  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  consnlar  invoices,  whetlu-r  it  comes  by  sea  or  by  land. 
Hnt  such  docnmeiits  are  dispensc*(l  with  when  the  c-ommercial  value 
of  the  sam])les  in  the  exporting  port  does  not  exceed  Js.'iO  I’nitcal 
States  currency.  inclndin<;  the  expenses  of  freight,  commission,  pack- 
inji’.  etc. 

In  case  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  decision  of  the  appraiser  who 
passes  n})on  the  samples,  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  inspej  toi'  of 
the  cnstom-honse.  From  him  the  ajipeal  can  be  carried  to  the  fiscal 
delejrates  of  the  resjiecTive  States,  and  tinally  to  the  minister  of  fa¬ 
zenda  (treasury)  in  IJio  de  daneiio.  For  the  customs  dispatch  it  is 
more  convenient  that  an  olHcial  mediator  be  jiresent.  and  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  commercial  traveler  to  secure  in  the  most  jiractical 
manner  the  services  of  an  experienced  arbiter — for  example,  a 
fi’iendly  merchant  residing  in  the  jilace. 


BOUNDARIES  BETWEEN  PARAGUAY  AND  BOLIVIA. 
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'I'lie  Minister  of  Transjiortatioii  of  Brazil  lias  <;ranti*(l  a  rrhato  of 
‘Jo  per  cent  on  (Iniininers’  traveliiij;  tickets  on  the  ('entral  Bailroad 
of  Brazil.  This  rebate,  however,  is  to  he  olitained  only  on  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  voneher  from  the  C’oininereial  Association  testifviiiir  tliat 
the  hearer  is  a  hona  tide  drinntner. 


BOrXDAHIES  BETWEEN  PAHAdEAY  AND  BOLIVIA. 

'riironjrh  the  friendly  offices  and  under  the  anspiees  of  the  Ar<ren- 
tine  Kejnihlic  the  followin*;  protocol  was  si<>:ned  at  Bttenos  Aires  on 
Jannary  TJ.  BM)T.  between  tlie  Minister  of  Eoreijrti  Belations  of 
Bolivia.  Mr.  ('lai  dio  Pinii.la.  and  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  of 
I’arajrnay,  Dr.  Adolfo  Sober.  Plenipotentiary  nd  hoc  and  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreijrn  Belations  of  the  Arjrentine  Ivepnhlic.  Dr.  Estanislao 
S.  Zeballos: 

1.  To  snhinit  the  boundary  (|nestion  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
President  of  the  Ar<rentine  Ivepnhlic. 

•J.  To  rejrnlate  the  arbitration  and  to  fix  the  zone  snhinitted  to 
the  arbitrator. 

8.  Ajrreeinent  of  .dafn  (jiio  in  order  to  make  no  innovation  or  ad¬ 
vancement  in  stich  properties  as  the  hi<rh  contractin<>:  parties  actually 
have,  the  comiiliance  of  which  is  <rnaranteed  by  the  Avfientitie 
(lovernment. 

4.  Parliamentary  ajiproval  of  the  arbitration  covenant. 

o.  Not  to  take  any  action  concernin<r  the  other  clauses  of  the 
treaty  of  which  three  copies  were  sif^ned. 

d'his  treaty  has  been  submitted  to  the  con<rresses  of  Parajrnay 
and  Bolivia,  respectively,  without  the  approbation  of  which  the 
President  of  the  Ar<rentine  Ivepnhlic  can  not  exercise  his  function  as 
arbitrator. 

Para<rnay  bases  its  rijrht  on  the  followin<>:: 

1.  That  from  the  time  of  the  con<inest  the  Chaco  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  zone  discovered  and  occupied,  called  the  jirovince  of  the 
Parafiiiay  dnriii"  the  Spanish  dominion. 

•1.  That  the  ('haco  Avas  comprised  in  the  civil,  military,  and  politi¬ 
cal  jurisdiction  which  the  ditl'erent  Sjianish  jrovernments  established 
in  La  Asuncion. 

8.  That  the  (lovernment  of  Parajrnay  has  always  exercised  the  con¬ 
trol.  ])opnlation,  and  police  of  Chaco. 

4.  'I'hat  l*ara<fnay  defended  the  Chaco  by  the  force  of  arms  ajjainst 
invasion  of  other  countries. 

.1.  That  the  nations  with  which  Parafjnay  has  ne<rotiated  treaties 
have  tacitly  and  expressly  recojiiiized  her  title  of  control. 
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C.  That  Haves.  President  of  the  Ignited  States,  as  arbitrator  in 
the  Parafjuayan-Arfrentine  controversy,  in  1878  ordered  the  delivery 
of  Chaco  to  Parafrnay,  notwithstandiii"  the  fact  that  it  was  tem¬ 
porarily  occupied  hy  forei<rn  troops. 

7.  That  inipoiTant  Spanish  do<-unients  and  En<rlish  and  French 
inajis  jrive  to  Para<ruay  the  control  it  always  had  of  Chaco. 


WORLD’S  (’OTTOX  PRO  DUCT  FOX  IX  1007. 

The  cotton  production  of  the  world  for  mill  consumption  is  covered 
in  statistics  issued  by  the  Census  Pureau  of  the  United  States.  De¬ 
partment  of  ('ommerce  and  Labor.  The  output  in  balesof  500  pounds 
each  was  1(>.51*2.185  in  1J»07.  compared  with  10,042,000  for  lOOO,  with 
15.747,000  for  1005.  and  18.803.000  for  1004.  The  details  for  last 
year  are  as  follows: 


Cdiintry. 

Bales. 

Cotltltty. 

Bales. 

I'niteii  States . 

British  Iiidiii . 

EttyiPt . 

Russia . 

.  Ul,  SS.! 

.  2,40.800 

.  l.'JiH'i.tKHt 

.  (120,  tHH) 

Turkev . 

I’erii . 

Rersia . 

Other  eiaiiitries . 

.  .sit,U00 

.  .Vi,  000 

.  .'il.tHIO 

.  200,000 

Brazil . 

Mexieti . 

.  370,  (KK) 

.  Ki,  000 

Total . 

.  1(1.  .'>12,18.5 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE.  FIRST  QUARTER.  1908. 


Statistics  of  the  foreipi  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1008  show  a  total  volume  amountinfr  to  $180,408,052, 
distributed  between  imports.  $70,840,220.  and  exports,  $115,027,832; 
in  imports  a  jrain  of  $1().1()0.335  and  in  exports  of  $18,081,015  over 
the  corresj)ondin<r  period  of  tin*  preceding'  year. 

Of  the  total  exports.  $50,400,871  were  dispatched  “for  orders.’’ 
the  ultimate  destination  of  about  00  per  cent  of  which  was  ( treat 
Britain,  consisting  principally  of  grains. 

The  classification  of  exports  shows  ])astoral  jiroducts  valued  at 
$30,327,807,  a  decrease  of  $14,011,125  as  compared  with  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  preceding  year:  agricultural  products.  $83.3.54.270.  a  gain 
of  $32,003,488;  forest  jiroducts.  $1,241,040.  a  decrease  of  $.52,318:  and 
mining  products.  $!>4.231,  a  gain  of  $41,184. 

Distribution  was  *nade  to  the  following  countries:  (Ireat  Britain, 
$23,718,885,  an  increase  of  $13,200,400:  (termany.  $0,380,502,  decrease, 


SECTION  <)E  THE  DO('KS  AT  BCENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINE  REITBLIC. 

The  coiistmetioii  i>f  this  extensivoSSS.OOO.lKK)  dock  system  wits  heffnii  in  ISSS.  In  connection  with 
this  work,  tiie  (IredginK  of  ii  new  channel  approach,  22  feet  deep,  was  aeeompiished. 

and  Beljjiiini,  $3,134,884.  an  increase  of  $410,213.  From  TIrugnay 
imports  fell  otf  by  $90.4()4.  the  total  for  the  tpiarter  being  $r>24,()ll. 

Import  classifications  show  the  following  values:  Live  stock,  $375,- 
548;  animal  food  products.  $1,003,202;  vegetable  food  products, 
$348,213;  spices  and  condiments.  $2,287,710.  sugar  figuring  for 
$1,071,030;  vegetables  anil  grains.  $034,201;  tobacco.  $1,500,007;  liq¬ 
uors.  $2,002,048;  te.xtile  materials  and  manufactures.  $14,150,400,  an 
increase  of  $3,324,002:  oils.  $2,305,078;  chemical  anti  pharmaceutical 
substances.  $2.380,571 ;  wood  and  manufactures.  $1,475,350;  paper  and 
manufactures.  $1,010,752;  leather  and  manufactures,  $521,032;  metals 
and  manufactures.  $0,400,070:  agricultural  implements,  $2,874,383,  a 
decrease  of  $130,338;  vehicles,  etc.,  $8,007,001.  a  decrease  of  $1,042.- 


ARGEXTIXE  REPUBLIC. 

$4,258,388;  Belgium,  $10,010,305,  increase.  $080,071;  Spain,  $540,200, 
increase,  $100,750;  United  States.  $2,333,338,  decrease,  $1,580,427; 
France,  $0,001,010.  decrease.  $7,245,174;  Italy,  $1,073,308,  increase, 
$871.051 ;  Holland,  $2,002,520,  increase,  $1,130,304;  Brazil,  $3,273,850. 
increase,  $080,071;  and  Uruguay,  $1,200,002.  increase.  $835,108. 

Imjiorts  were  received  from  (Ireat  Britain  to  the  value  of  $25,370,- 
001,  an  increase  of  $5,873,021.  as  compared  with  the  same  quarter  of 
1007;  from  (lermany.  $11,508,780,  an  increase  of  $3,303,224;  the 
United  States,  $8,103,202,  an  increase  of  $180,000;  France,  $0,517,813, 
an  increase  of  $1,324,281;  Italy.  $0,452,543.  an  increase  of  $2,747,034, 
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(>91;  glass,  porcolain.  etc.,  aiul  precious  stones,  $(),9.“)1.8T7,  an  increase 
of  $‘2,048,924;  l»uil(ling  materials,  $.‘).81o.(>r)9.  an  increase  of  $1,217,940. 
and  electric  apjiaratus  and  materials.  $948,799.  an  increase  of 
$27r).08(). 

('ustonis  receipts  for  the  quarter  are  given  as  $17,908,145  gold  and 
$840,444  paper,  being  an  increase  of  $2.40(1,404  gold  and  $48,778 
pajier,  as  compared  with  the  first  three  months  of  1907. 

ANALYSIS  OF  EXPORT  DESTINATIONS. 

The  chief  of  the  commercial  section  of  the  Argentine  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Kicarik)  Pillado,  has  recently  made  an  e.xhaustive 
investigation  of  the  final  destination  of  cereals  exported  annually 
from  the  Kepublic  classified  under  the  heading  “■  for  orders."  The 
statement  is  made  that  a  consideralile  jiroportion  of  the  country's 
products  are  shipped  without  designation  being  made  of  final  destina¬ 
tion.  lieing  detained  at  certain  specified  ports  to  await  orders  in  ac- 
coi'dance  with  future  market  conditions.  These  ports  are,  ordinarily. 
St.  Vincent,  ('ape  Verde  Islands,  Las  Palmas  or  Teneriffe  in  the 
Canaries,  Madeira.  Dakar,  the  English  Channel.  Falmouth,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  sometimes  (Queenstown. 

Tlws  division  of  commerce  is  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
leading  items  of  Argentine  exjiorts  are  articles  of  jirime  necessity, 
such  as  wheat,  flax,  maize,  etc.,  subject  to  constant  fluctuation  in  price 
<»n  account  of  speculative  bandling.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
they  should  be  placed  on  the  market  at  a  moment  when  remunerative 
prices  are  to  be  obtained  ratber  than  at  the  time  of  their  shipment 
abroad. 

4'he  shipment  "  for  orders  "  necessarily  alters  greatly  the  accn'dited 
destination  values  for  some  countries.  Thus,  in  1907.  of  a  total  export 
value  of  $29().204.8()9.  “  orders  ”  are  designated  for  $98,270,707.  or  81 
per  cent.  In  the  preceding  year,  of  the  total  wheat  shipments  ()8  per 
cent  was  consigned  to  ‘‘  orders,"  48  j)er  cent  of  the  flax,  04  per  cent  of 
the  maize,  and  70  per  cent  of  the  cpiebracho.  It  is  further  shown  that 
such  classification  greatly  invalidates  the  trade  balances  reported  for 
or  against  Argentine  commercial  intercourse  with  other  countries. 
From  (ireat  Britain,  for  example,  .Vrgentine  statistics  give  imjiorf 
values  in  1905  at  $(>8,891,048.  and  exports  thither  worth  $44,820,070, 
thus  making  the  balance  of  trade  favor  the  first-named  country  to  the 
extent  of  $28..5(>4.878.  If.  however,  the  portion  assigned  to  “orders," 
wliose  final  destination  was  (Jreat  Britain,  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  it  would  indicate  total  Argentine  exports  to  that  country  of 
$90,575,880.  or  an  almost  complete  reversal  of  the  trade  balance 
between  the  two. 
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From  inve^^tijratioii^  of  the  trade  lists  of  oilier  eomitries,  it  is  foimd 
that  five  eomitries.  (Jreat  Uritaiu.  (iermaiiy.  I’xdgium.  the  Xether- 
laiids.  and  Brazil.  takin<ir  more  than  IK)  per  cent  of  the  Artrentine  shi])- 
nients  of  Avheat.  llax.  maizi'.  and  (piehraelio.  other  countries  merely 
supplementinj>:  short  crojis  or  siipplyinjf  tianporary  necessities, 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  CATTLE  IMPORTS. 

According'  to  the  Kxecutive  decree  of  May  8.  1U08.  the  followino- 
re<rulations  are  in  force  in  the  Arjrentine  Bepublic  ^overnin^  the 
imports  of  bovine  cattle; 

Article  1  providi'S  for  (piarantine  of  thirty  days  in  the  lazaretto  in 
the  port  of  the  capital  with  the  necessary  isolation  and  care;  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  dia^iio.sis  of  tuberculosis  or  ophthalmic  reaction  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the  Bacteriolojjfical  Insti¬ 
tute.  Prof.  Jose  LiuMiaiEs.  or  such  method  as  the  live  stock  division 
nia}’  determine;  injection  of  tuberctdin  on  the  final  days  of  (jiiaran- 
tine:  slaujrhter  and  autojisy  in  the  lazaretto  of  those  animals  that 
may  prove  to  be  tuberculous  after  havinjr  been  subjected  to  the  pro¬ 
cedures  above  indicated;  transfer  to  the  Bacteriolojrical  Jnstitute 
in  .special  floats  carefully  disinfected  of  animals  that  durinj*'  quaran¬ 
tine  and  by  any  other  method  of  diajiiiosis  prove  to  be  "suspect:"’ 
new  examination  of  the  animals  at  said  institute  in  order  to  e.stablish 
their  soundness  or  otherwise,  the  tuberculous  ones  to  b(“  slauirhtered 
and  their  carcasses  examined. 

GERMAN  COLONIZATION  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Application  to  the  Ar^ieiitine  (iovernmeiit  has  been  made  for  the 
conce.ssion  of  over  11.000  .sipiare  miles  in  the  southeastern  section  of 
the  Bepublic  to  be  devoted  to  an  extensive  .scheme  of  CJerman  coloni¬ 
zation.  'I'he  projtM't  is  reported  to  be  favored  by  the  Government. 

THE  BUDGET  FOR  1908. 

'I'he  Arjrentine  budget  for  1008.  as  approved  by  Congress,  is  as 
follows : 

(ittltl.  Httinls.  pjipur. 

.  . 

.  1'tIMK)  . 

7si .  2B  1 ,  r»M>.  w  . 

.  li.:i(M;.7iri.2B  . 

2:^p»22,2b:..;;.s  ih.  im.  hi:».  ib  . 

.  27.yi‘.».r>77.‘»2  >2.7;>0.  Plo.OB 

.  is.  l(l.').0’»7.xo  . 

17,BSs.tKi  1 1,  BM1,B7B.(KI  . 

.  I9s,:iis.72  . 

1 ,  r.L>().  (M)  2s,  m  i.  (h)  ti,  m),  (kh». 

.  S,(KK),(HI0.()(l  . 

25. 935,  7r>l.  5s  1  tn .  s.5:i,  55tl.  B7  9, 330, 9l0. 

Making  a  total  in  jtajK'r  of  8230. 1:il>.:)02.8-1.  an  increase  of  81.000.000 


Cniijrn’v- . 

Iiitcriiir . 

Kcirc  i«ii  alTiiirs  ami  cull . 

I'inaiicc . 

I’ublii-  ilcl)t . 

.lll•^licc  and  ciliK'atiiiii . 

War . 

Navy . 

Agriculture . 

I’lililic  uiirks . 

Ccii-ious . 


A K  G  E  N  T  r  X  K  H  E  I’  U  B  LI  C . 
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PROMOTION  OF  THE  CULTURE  OF  YERBA  MATE. 

'I'Ih*  Ajiontiiu'  (lOvoniiiK'iit  lias  isiied  a  (Icom*  i*ivin«;  inslriiction> 
for  tlio  piircliast*  of  oO.OOO  yorlia  niato  plants  (o  lu>  distrihiitod  among’ 


X  'B.AT?. 

Si'ciiiin  in  l)lii(  k  >lni\v>  the  I’rnvince  (if  Tncumiiii.  llic  urc.itc-^t  Misiiir-iiniilucinK  nren  (if  Articntiiia. 


x'ttlors  in  Misiones  'rc'rritoi’v  with  the*  ohjoct  of  (“nconraging  this  cid- 
tiiro.  Each  colonist  is  entitled  to  any  nninhcr  of  plants  nj)  to 
and  payment  therefor  is  extended  over  a  lengthy  period  without 
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Instriictioii>  an*  to  1m“  fiirnislual  a>  to  ni(‘tho(I>  of  ciiltiva- 

tioii.  etc. 

SUGAR  GROWING  IN  TUCUMAN. 

'rii(“  siipir  output  of  tli(“  l*i‘oviiic«“  of  rucmiiaii  is  c‘st iiiiat(“tl  for  tin* 
current  \(‘ar  at  about  llo.OOO  t<»  I’JO.OdO  tons,  aiul  while  this  is  not 
ri'pirded  as  entirely  satisfactory,  it  is.  lioW(‘V(‘r.  better  than  last  sea¬ 
son.  when  the  eroj)  yield  was  107.000  tons.  Sn«>ar  eonsiniipt ion  in  the 
country  is  about  140.000  tons.  e<|nivah*nt  to  about  oO  |)onnds  to  (‘ach 
iidiabitant.  .Vbonl  tlO.OOO  tons  will  therefon*  have  to  be  imported  to 
meet  the  deficiency. 

ARGENTINE  BUTTER  IN  ENGLAND. 

d'he  Airc'ntiiu*  Consul  at  .‘■'outhampton  in  l■(‘pl>rt inii'  concerning'’ 
Ari/’enline  butler  in  Knii’laiid  state-  that  inert'ased  receipts  have 
followed  in  the  threi*  years  elapsed  siuee  the  initial  -hipmeut  and  that 
the  -upi'i’ior  methods  nf  p:iekin”’  has  caused  it-  deliv(*rv  to  be  attended 
with  no  los-  or  unpleasant  features. 

SCHEDULE  OF  TOBACCO  DUTIES. 

'I’he  law  of  April  7.  I0t»s.  fixe.,  the  followin''’  schedule  of  duties 
a|)plicable  to  tobacco,  cinar-.  and  ci;u:arettes  of  foreiiiii  oriii’in  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  customdioiise-  of  the  .\ri>’entin<‘  I{(*public: 

s(  m;in  i.i;  ‘)i’  Ter.Ai  io  v  vi.c  vrio.xs. 

<'ii:ars.  weiulil  of  wliidi  ( iiiclmliiii''  rece|it:icle.  if  imcked  in  wnudcii  cases'  is 
included  in  cm*  nf  tin*  fnllowinir  t:dilcs.  sliall  nav  <>acli  flic  duly  ccri’cspundini; 
to  tile  valin*  atiriliiMcd  io  tlicin  in  flic  said  t:ddcs  acordin*-'  to  tlicir  kiinl  :md 
wei'_dd.  at  llic  lalc  ut  duty  prox  ided  for  in  llic  Law  .\o.  .'tsst. 

<  lOAKS  IN  VVOOI'K.V  (  ASKS. 

Havana. 


|M*r 


Viihuttinii.  iMity. 


r|»  j  kiltt^rrstiii'- . 

ovfr  JiiiHl  tip  to  \  kilouriiiii'* .  .2”>  .(Hi 

i  ivtT  \  }iii<l  »i|»  t<»*i  kiltfijniiii'* .  .  iJO  .  (i7 

o\  t  r  »i  tunl  up  iti  7  kilouniin-s .  .oh 

<  K  t-r  7  jiiul  up  to 0  kiltijjrsiin** .  .  "hi  .  lu 

Ov«T  *.»  jiiul  up  i(t  lukil<ti;raiii'* . .liU  .1*2 

ov«r  lu  aiul  up  l<i  1*J  kilotrntiii*- . .'.Hi  .is 

OvorlJainl  up  tt>  i:i  kiloi'niiii^ .  l.*J."»  .25 

oviT  l:»  hihI  up  to  1.')  kiltttrraiu'^ .  l.i»5  .;5(f 

( ivt  r  I-'mitmI  up  t«»  U;  kiltfixmiii" .  1.  I"*  .  i5*"> 

4  Ivor  li;  kilotmiiii'' .  1.5")  .10 


Oihtr  than  llarano. 


rp  to  kilourtiins . .  :jMi.  o.'>  >0.01 

ov«  r  15  aiul  up  to  .')i  kilourtiiiis .  .10  .0*2 

<  iv»  r  5;  }in<l  up  to  li*  kilojrniiu''* .  .15  .015 

Ovur  Oi  }iinl  up  to  kiloj'niiu" .  .  20  .01 

OvtT  si  atul  uji  to  10  kilotmiiii'*; . .*25  .00 

(Ivor  10  arul  up  to  1*2  kiloirnnu> .  .150  .07 

Ovor  1*2  aiul  up  to  1 1  kilo^rraiii' .  .1*5  .OH 

Ovor  1 1  aii»l  up  to  10  kiloynmis .  .  "hi  .10 

( Ivor  10  kilo^raiii'i .  .('Hi  .1*2 


j 
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C'HiAliKTTKS. 

( 'ifrareltes  iinporKMl  in  jackets  or  boxos.  woifilit  of  which  (includiiifi  packiiifr) 
is  ineliaU'il  in  one  of  tlio  folk»winv:  tal)los,  shall  pay  the  internal-revenne  tax 
correspondiiif;  to  the  value  assessed  thereon  in  the  said  table  according  to  kind 
at  the  rates  of  duly  provided  for  in  the  law; 


U per  Vahititiuii.  Imty. 


rp  to -N;  . . 

<  K  t  r  26  ainl  lip  to  jrnnns . .1.*)  .  lo 

Hvi*r  ;>(»  ami  uj*  to  io  ‘jrain^ .  .6(1  .  I  * 

ovt-r  III  aiMl  iij)  to  <>6  ^rranis .  l.oii  .-jit 

<  iviTild  ami  n|»  to  Ml  jrrain'- .  .'2‘> 

<  )\  i  r  Ml  ami  lip  to  1(111  LMani" .  1.  Id  .  :\u 

i  Ivor  liKi  j^raiii'i  ( piT  J-'j  irniiM'-  <n‘  frartion  of  ‘2'>  ;rraiiw  i .  .  (i? 


C  l  ( i  A  H K 1 1 1 :8 ,  V  S  VM  K 1 : 1 ). 

Ci^nrettes  iniporti-d  unpacked  shall  pay  the  internal-revenue  duty  of  !>!0.07 
l>er  24  grains  or  fraction  of  24  };rains. 

M  A  X  U  I'  A  ( n  I!  K  n  Id  I  i  A  C(  ■(). 

All  twist,  plufi,  cliojiped.  cut,  or  powderel  tobacco  shall  pay,  on  iiniiortation, 
the  following  duties  per  kilo;;rain,  inclndini;  jiackasres: 

Valimiicii.  I)ut>. 


Win  k  twist  tiilmi’co  ircnii  Hrnzil;  I'nrntJiiiiyiiii  tiiliucoo:  clniiipcil,  ctit,  orpow- 

ctcli'il  tiiliaccii . ' .  SH.IKI  afl.lHi 

Wack  toliaccd  frntn  Hrazil,  clioiiiaMi,  cut.  or  iMiwdcrcil.  Niirtli  Aiiicricati  to- 

liacco,  Kiijilisli  pliiH:  toliaci'o .  l..)()  I.  .1I1 

l  ilt  or  clmiii.cil  toliacco  iroiii  Hiiliia:  clio|i|ic(l  loliacco  I'rotii  nrciiicii.  Ilic 
I’liilipiiiiic  I.slaiiils.  (tcniiaiiy.  Italy,  ami  Kraiicc:  Kiitjlisli  toliacco:  Travel¬ 
lers'  lira  ml.  Olavcr's.  Navy  cut.  ( 'ap'laii  Navy  cut.  1  iaiialicr's,  I’ioiiccr  lira  ml. 

ami  (Jlasfiow  .Mixtiiri' .  li.tRl  '.’.uii 

t'liopia-il.  cut.  or  powilcrcil  toliacco  I'roiu  Itavaiia  ami  .lava:  powcrcil  Knirlisli 
ami  North  .\iiicricaii  toliacco:  cut  or  clioppcil  Kiit'lish  toliacco:  farri'ras. 

Craven  Mi.xtiirc.  Ilainkcy-,  1  iiianls.  sir  I’liillip  .Vnlatli.  .\rin.v  ami  Navy:  cut 
or  powilcrcil  Krciicli.  Italian,  luitcli,  (icriiiaii.  I’liilippitic.  ami  Spanish  to- 

hacco .  12.0(1  l.tKi 

Cut  or  powilcrcil  Turkish,  .distro-lluiitrariau  lohacco .  21.00  s.tHi 


"  .National  ciirrcnc.v. 

(  lOAKS  U.NPAt  Ki;l)  Ol!  IN  I’AI  KAOKS  OTllKIt  THAN  WOODKN  (  ASKS  (INCLUDING 
I>A(  KAGKS  1. 


Uitrann. 


Weitiht  per  thouoiml. 


Valuation.  Duty. 


f|i  to  0  kilottrams . 

1  >vcr  3  anil  ti|i  to  I  kilotiraius  . . 
Over  I  anil  U|i  to '1  kilottranis  . . 
I  ivcr  a  atiil  tip  to  li  kiloitranis  . . 
t  Ivor  li  anil  up  to  7  kiloffrains  . . 
Over  7  ami  up  to  s  kilotjranis  . . 
Over  s  ami  uji  to  0  kilograms  . . 
Over  11  anil  u|i  to  10  kilojirams  . 
Over  10  anil  u|i  to  II  kilottrains 
Over  11  anil  uji  to  12  kilograms 


So.  'Ja  $0.  (Ml 

.:«!  .117 

.iia  .IIS 

..aO  .10 

.(Kl  .12 

.00  .IS 

l.'2ri  .2'i 

l.ta  .3.7 

1 .  |•|.•l  .  ir. 

1.75  .:*) 
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Olhvr  thiiii  Ifaviiiia. 

Wiifilit  |ii'r  ilKiiiMiiid.  ViiliiiitiiiM.  IHity. 

t  |i  Id  L’i  kildyi'iiiiis .  ;0. 10  ^i.OJ 

<  i\ dr  iMiii  ii|i  td  I  kild),'rimi> .  .I'l  .03 

( )Vdr  1  1111(1  ii|i  Id  o  kiloKnini^ .  .20  .01 

( ivcr  1111(1  iiji  Id  0  kildsii'iiiiis .  .2'>  .00 

( ivcr  0  iiiiii  up  to  0  kildfjniin^ .  .30  .07 

1  ivcr  0  1111(1  lip  to  11.;  kildirr;iin'( .  .Ik'i  .oh 

1  ivcr  li;  1111(1  lip  to  12  kildirrani' .  ,.'ki  .111 


UAl.l.W  .\M)  OlllKll  I.IKIC  LlP.Ml.S  1  1 -Ml,  1' 1)1  XP  Tllr.  I M  M ICDI  VTi:  r\(  '7X0171. 

Ciiriiiir  (111(1  siiidhir. 


Wdislit  per  tlidiisiiiid. 


Viiliiiitidii.  Iiiit.v. 


rp  Id  i;  kildj'riiiiiH .  So.o'i  So.ol 

<  Ivor  li  up  td  7  kildirriiiiiH .  .10  .02 


Tosean,  Chant niUes,  Itrimgoa,  and  cigars  tcilh  straw  ([tat inn). 


\V(  if;lil  per  tlidiisuiid.  Viiliiiitioii.  Duty. 

rp  Id  7  kildp'riiiiis .  SO.  10  S0.02 

( ivdi' 7  kilduniiiiH .  .  20  .01 


S1.M1I..\I{  ClC.MiS  (SWISS  .XXD  OTIIEKI. 


Wdilfht  I'lT  tliotisiiud.  ViiliiHtidii.  Duty. 

I'p  td  7  kildStraiuH .  SO.ori  So.oi 

( Ivor 7  kilditniuis .  .10  .02 


PAKAGUAY.XX  CHlAKS  (SIMILAK  TO  KAHILI.OS). 

Xot  weifiliiiii:  more  than  ',i  kiluKrams  per  tlionsaiul,  in  packets  of  5  cigars: 
Valuation,  .‘fO.D,’):  duty,  $0.01  per  packet. 

IIAVAXA  CICAKS  CALLED  “  VIENA  ”  (INCLI  I)IXO  THE  IM.MEDIATE  PACKAGE). 

Weigliing  up  to  8  kilograms  per  tlionstiml ;  Valuation,  $0.20;  duty,  $0.04. 

PROJECTED  SALE  OF  THE  ANDINE  RAILROAD. 

A  hill  under  consideration  by  the  Argentine  National  (’ongress  has 
for  its  jinrpose  the  sale  of  the  Andine  Kaihvay  to  provide  funds  for 
the  completion  of  the  other  national  lines  and  for  the  purcha.se  of 
rolling  stock  for  the  Central  Northern. 

d'he  sum  desired  is  $27,380,000  national  currenct’,  and  the  im¬ 
provements.  either  made  or  undertaken,  chargeable  to  the  amount, 
cover  the  following  sections: 

Jujuy  to  La  Quiaca;  Serrezuela  to  San  Juan;  Chumbicha,  Rioja, 
Andalgala;  Tinogasta  San  Cristobal  to  Santa  Fe;  Zuvira  to 
Guachipas;  La  Toma  to  Dolores;  Ledesma  to  Embarcacion;  Cajas 
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t(»  Antilla:  El  Braco  to  Loales:  l{(»saii<»  tU*  Lcniia  to  Kio  Blanco: 
and  liandera  to  tlic  (’liaco. 

I  |)  to  May  31.  ItXKS.  S4.!>2.‘).r»4(l  national  cnncncy  had  been 
j)aid  out  for  these  works  and  ol)lipitions  incurred  in  the  anunint  of 
S4.Lill.3U3.  while  works  |)i-oj(‘cled  foi‘  and  lUOU  rejiresent 

S!>.114.43!»  and  88.3.')U.32l!.  ivspectively.  and  the  consolidation  of  ex¬ 
isting  lines  entails  the  expenditnie  of  SU. 741. ISO.  niakin<>’  a  total  of 
S33..34S.744  national  currency. 

'I'lie  bndji'et  for  liMIs  jrrants  S.I.Ot )().()( 10  for  the  nieetino'  (»f  this 
shortaire.  and  sides  art*  iinticipiited  to  net  SOUS. 744.  thus  niiskini:'  np 
tilt*  ilill'erence. 


INTKKIol:  OK  TIIK  STATION  oK  TIIK  Sol  TlIKKN  UAII.WAY,  lil  KNOS  AIKKS. 

APPROVAL  OF  RAILWAY  CONCESSIONS. 

I'ht*  Ar<rentin(‘  ('hiiniber  of  Deputies  has  apjtroved  the  railway  bill 
fi'oin  the  Senate  <rrantin<f  concession  to  the  (treat  .Sonthein  Bailway 
('oinj)any  foi'  the  followinjr  extensions: 

Extension  of  the  Xentpit'ii  line  to  the  ('hilean  fi’ontier,  near  Lon- 
(piiinay  oi‘  Pino  Ilachado:  a  branch  from  ('has  to  Ayacucho;  a 
branch  fiTtin  Atlela.  3.7  kilometers  in  the  direction  of  Bila:  a  branch 
fi’om  Mar  del  Plata  to  Pieres  iind  fiirther  to  Minimar:  a  branch  fioni 
Alvear  throujrh  'Fapaltpu*  to  Olavarria:  a  branch  from  (leneral  .VI- 
vear  to  ('arlnie  and  Pi^iie.  with  deference  to  tin*  zom*  of  the  Province 
of  Ptuenos  .Vires  line:  from  Elorencio  Viiiela  to  E/.pc'leta  ;  a  biiinch 
between  'I’l'es  Anoyas  and  Lobeiio  to  ('ristiano  .Miierto;  a  braneb 
from  .Mai])n-Mar  del  Plata  lim*  to  La^rnna  de  (Jondora;  from  Mai' 
del  Plata  to  tbe  .Vtlantic. 

Plans  and  specifications  iire  to  be  presi'iiti'd  within  ei<rhteen  months 
and  work  befrnn  six  months  afo'r  approvid  (d‘  the  phins.  Avhile  at 
the  end  »d‘  three  years  thereaflei'  !»()()  kilometers  iire  to  be  completed, 
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iiicliuliiifr  the  Xeuqueii  section.  For  failure  to  complete  all  the  Avork 
five  years  after  coiamencinjf.  a  fine  of  $50,000  is  to  be  imposed. 

THE  WINE  INDUSTRY  OF  MENDOZA  PROVINCE. 

In  his  address  to  the  lejrislature,  the  frovernor  of  Mendoza  Prov¬ 
ince  stated  that  at  the  close  of  lOOT  the  wine  industry  of  the  I’rovince 
represented  a  value  of  $'.>1,000,000  national  currency  for  2(),000 
hectares  of  vineyards  and  $-27,000,000  in  8()4  bode<ias  for  making  the 
wine.  I'he  average  annual  output  is  1.8!>0,000  hectoliters  of  wine, 
valued  at  $25,000,000.  though  the  industry  may  still  be  considered  as 
in  its  infancy.  In  the  Provinces  of  Mendoza  and  San  Juan  the 
vintage  for  the  present  year  is  given  as  about  J, -200, 000  barrels,  of 
e.xcellent  (piality. 

FLOATING  ELEVATORS  IN  BUENOS  AIRES  HARBOR. 

An  Executive  decree  of  May  18.  1008.  authorizes  Erxesto  ('. 
Kxkuit  to  exploit  in  the  port  of  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
])ublic  two  floating  elevators  and  the  necessary  supplementai-y 
launches,  subject  to  the  duties  fixed  by  law  for  port  and  wharfage 
dues. 

RESULTS  OF  PETROLEUM  ANALYSIS. 

A  s})ecial  analysis  having  been  made  of  the  petroleum  found  in 
the  Oanmodore  Rivadavia  district  by  the  Miiiister  of  the  Ai-gentine 
Agiicultural  Depai-tment.  the  following  results  have  been  reported: 
Sulphur  0.100:  phosphorus,  traces;  organic  azote,  0.5(i;  nitric  azote, 
traces;  ash.  0.20.  From  this  analysis  it  is  deduced  that  there  is  no 
dang(“r  in  utilizing  the  petroleum  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be 
more  injurious  to  boilers  than  coal  and  wood. 

Professor  Pahu*  Lavexir.  in  making  his  reimrt.  states  that  in  his 
opinion  the  ash  proceeds  from  very  fine  particles  in  suspension,  the 
greatei-  part  of  which  will  disappear  by  deposit  in  the  bottom  of 
the  tanks,  and  it  is  jjrobable  that  subsecpient  extractions  may  be  free 
from  these  impurities. 

'I’he  heating  power  is  stated  to  average  Il.tXIO  calories,  as  compared 
with  the  8.000  calories  produce<I  by  coal,  while  the  volumes  occupied 
by  the  petroleum  and  coal  are  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1.54.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  space  lost  by  the  ashes  of  the  coal,  the  easier 
manipulation  of  the  petroleum,  and  the  facility  of  loading,  it  results 
that  a  given  volume  of  petroleum  will  give  double  the  value  of  the 
same  volume  of  coal. 

QUALITY  OF  NATIVE  WHEAT. 


In  consequence  of  a  report  made  by  the  United  States  Consul- 
General  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  effect  that  the  wheat  introduced  into 


1 


/ 
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lirazil  from  the  United  States  was  ca]>ahle  of  prodiieini''  -JO  |>t‘r  cent  *’ 

more  bread  than  that  from  the  Argentine  Hepuhlie.  tin*  ( iov(‘inment  j 

of  the  latter  eonntiy  has  undertaken  an  extensive  cliemieal  analysis  j 

of  the  varieties  in  (piestion.  | 

The  resnlts,  as  obtained  by  the  laboratory  of  the  Division  of  A,<rri-  ' 

enltnre  and  published  in  the  ''Bolettn  de  hi  Union  InilnsfrinI  Aii/cn- 
tind  "  for  June  bA  lh08.  show  that  there  exists  no  reason  whatever  for  : 

a  preference  for  American  wheat  or  that  of  Brazilian  ])rodnction  over 
the  Argentine  variety.  | 

SALE  AND  IMPORTATION  OF  PATENT  MEDICINES.  i 

Xational  or  foreign  medicinal  s])ecialties.  or  so-called  ••specifics,”  | 

(dther  for  internal  or  external  nse.  before  being  sold  in  the  Ai^gentine  i 

Kepnblic.  must  obtain  special  authorization  from  the  Xational  Health  I 

Department,  without  which  they  will  be  considered  ••secret  reme-  | 

dies,”  the  sale  of  which  is  prohibited.  | 

Bequests  for  authorization  must  be  presented  to  the  Xational  j 

Health  Department,  together  with  such  quantity  of  the  preparation  j 

as  is  sullicient  for  the  purpose  of  analysis.  The  Department  must  : 

also  be  furnished  with  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  formula  of  j 

the  pi’eparation.  and  the  receptacles,  labels,  directions  for  nse.  and  | 

other  announcements  with  which  it  is  to  be  .sold  to  the  ])nblic.  A  j 

short  statement  shall  also  be  added,  giving  the  physiological  and  | 

lh(‘iapeutical  principle  on  which  the  prej)aratiou  is  based  ami  its  | 

object,  or  of  its  hygienic  or  pharmaceutical  j^roperties.  I 

The  qualitative  formula  of  the  prei)aration  shall  be  clearly  printed  | 

on  the  label  attached  to  the  receptacle,  indicating  the  projmrtion  of  | 

active  substances  which  it  contains.  The  name  of  the  maker  and  the 
address  of  the  factory  shall  be  shown  on  the  lecejfiacle.  , 

d'he  Xational  Health  Department  shall  anah’ze  the  specialties 
submitted,  and  after  payment  of  the  fees  fixed  by  the  law  of  Decem¬ 
ber  2:1,  IhOl,  shall  forward  the  analysis  for  the  decision  of  a  special 
commission  of  three  ollicials  of  the  Deiiartment. 

'I'he  authorization  of  the  Department  having  been  obtained  for 
the  sale  of  an}’  specialty,  it  can  not  be  offered  to  the  public  by  chemists 
or  by  representatives  of  the  makers,  either  through  circulars  which 
accompany  the  prejjaration  or  by  advertisements  in  periodicals  or 
other  kinds  of  publications  in  any  other  form  than  that  exin-essly 
acce2>ted  by  the  commission. 

By  Decree  dated  January  25, 11)08,  the  Xational  Health  Department 
was  authorized  to  accord  to  importers  of  pharmaceutical  sjiecialties 
a  period  of  six  months  during  which  they  might  sell  such  jiroducts 
without  previous  analysis  by  the  Department. 

[ _ ^ 


RIVADAVIA  HOSPITAL,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

Thv  «  ArL'iiUiiH*  lit  |»  iLlk*  lui>  largo  ho>|»i!al>  ainl  nuiiuTnU'  'Miallcr  mu  '.  a-*  u»  11  o<|iii|>|>o<l  a**  any  in  tin*  \v«»il'l.  rii  -  Kivadavia  i'  a 

lu»{>ital  l«>r  wtniioii. 


A  lUi  K  X  T I X  K  RE  PI'  15  LU ' . 
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THE  CARE  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

'I'lu'  ininiijrratioii  law  of  the  Argentine  l{e)Mil)li**  makes  the  follow- 
ii)<i’  provisions  for  the  reception  and  care  of  intendinir  settlers  in  the 
Ivepnhlic : 

('iiAi>Ti;i{  1\’.  i  tin  lnhur  n/firi  x. 

Alii'.  !t.  'I’lie  Iiiiiiiiirrat ion  Ollice  in  lincnos  .\ircs  ninl  tlic  connnissions  at  ilii-ir 
various  licadiinaricrs  sliall.  wlicncvoi'  it  inav  lie  ncci'ssarv.  Iiavt'  |ilac(>(l  innlt'r 
llicir  (liroci  control  a  lalior  atnl  cin|iloymctit  otliia-  to  in-  scr\cil  liy  sncli  a  nnin- 
licr  of  clerks  as  may  he  lixc'd  liy  llic  Intdiict. 

.\i!T.  lit.  Said  ollifcs  arc  liotitid  iitid  ciniio\vcrt>d  : 

I.  To  iiltcnd  to  sitcli  :t|i|ilic:tliotis  of  tcaclicrs,  artis.-itis.  Jotirticytncti.  or  work¬ 
men  as  may  la*  stall  in  to  tlicm. 

l’.  To  st'ciirc  :td\anl:t.ir(‘ons  terms  for  llie  em|iioymeni  of  iimniirranls.  and  to 
see  that  such  emiiloyimait  lie  iriveii  liy  |ii‘oiilt>  of  ^ooil  reimii'. 

.'!.  'I'o  inlt'rveiie  at  tlie  reiinesi  of  the  imnd;zrants  of  sneli  :i^r<MMnents  as  to 
work  as  said  immi;:rants  m.ay  make,  .and  to  set*  to  tlieir  strict  oliservance  on 
the  |i:iia  of  masters. 

1.  To  write  down  in  it  s|iecial  rcLristta'  the  nnmlier  of  the  iirocnred  emiiloy- 
meiils.  niiaitioninv:  the  iliile.  the  class  of  work,  the  comlitions  of  iht'  confaci. 
iind  tile  nanit's  of  the  |iersons  th;il  m:iy  hiivt'  inlerviaii'd  in  it. 

.\i!i.  It.  .\l  such  |ilaces  wheto  ihta-e  iire  no  eni|ihiyment  oilices.  the  duties  m- 
taimlieiil  on  th(‘se  will  he  caia'ied  out  liy  thi<  commissiont'r  of  imndi:riit ion. 

< 'l  I  AfTI.I!  \'.  t'liilri  liiiini  illlllliiinillts. 

Aiif.  IL’.  P.y  tile  t'lTecIs  of  tiiis  htw,  iwcry  fort‘i?:iUM'  iimha’  Ciit  years  of  ;iire. 
wheliier  h(“  he  a  .jonrneyman.  iirlisiin,  lalmria'.  tradesman,  or  leachm’.  who 
jiroxcs  his  moi'iility  and  ca|i;icil  ies.  shall  he  considta'cd  :tn  immii:r;int.  on  a:ri\- 
im;  in  tiu*  Ue|inlilic,  to  esialilish  himself  in  it.  latlua'  in  ;i  steamer  or  sailiiiL; 
\essel.  iiayiiii;  his  own  second  or  Ihirti  class  |iassai;t‘,  or  haviiiLT  it  |i!iid  hy  the 
State,  lilt'  Provinces,  or  liy  privalt'  socit'lies  |iroii>ci iiiir  immi;rraiion  :ind  coloni/.;i 
I  ion. 

Aiif.  I.'l.  Those  iiersons  to  w  hom  lhest>  conditions  a|i|il\  and  w  ho  ilo  not  desire 
to  |irolii  hy  ihi‘  :id\ anl;ii;es  ottered  to  the  immit^ranis,  shali  let  it  he  known  to 
the  c:i|ilain  of  i  h(>  ship  ;il  I  lu*  monuaii  of  llnar  lanharkin^.  w  Inai  he  w  ill  noit'  it 
ill  ih(‘  ship's  r(‘.i.dsler.  or  conmiimic;iii>  it  to  tlii'  niiirilinit'  authorities  of  ilu' 
laiidiiii;  port.  In  this  case  siii'li  pia'soiis  shall  he  considi'retl  as  simiile  ir:ivelers. 

This  ilisposil  ion  is  not  nii>anl  for  those  ininii;:ranls  w  ho  may  come  en^ai:ed  in 
this  capacii.x  for  the  colonies  or  other  places  in  the  Ui'pnhlic. 

Airr.  II.  I'lxery  immiirrant.  on  irixiiii:  siiilicient  proof  of  his  ^aiod  conduct  and 
liliiess  for  an\-  occnpalion.  aia.  or  useful  trade,  will  In-  entitled,  on  his  arrixal. 
to  the  following;  spia-ial  pii\ilei;es: 

I.  To  he  hoarded  and  lod;;ed  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  dnrini;  the  lime 
lived  hy  articles  l.o.  Hi.  and  IT. 

To  have  eiiiplov  iiieiil  ;:i\en  him  in  such  calling  or  trade  as  ihert>  ina.v  hi> 
ill  the  conntr.v.  and  which  he  may  prefer. 

.'i.  To  he  transported  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  to  such  localil.v  in  the 
lt(‘pnhlic  as  he  may  select  for  his  residence. 

I.  To  import  flee  of  diit.v  arlii  les  for  personal  use.  <'lol him:,  furniture  for 
doineslic  purposes,  a::ricnll  lira  I  iniplenienis.  tools,  nieiisils.  insirnnienis  of  such 
arts  and  trades  as  I  hex  iiia.x  exercise,  and  one  few  lim:  pieci'  to  each  adult  im 
mi::ranl,  of  such  value  as  max  In-  lived  hx  the  Exeenlixe. 
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AUT.  iri.  Tlic  (lisjtositioiis  of  ilio  |ir<M-c(liii^  jirliclo  sli.ill  ho  t'Xtoiiilod,  :»s  far 
as  llioy  can  he  aFiiliod.  to  the  wives  and  to  ddldroii  <d'  the  iiiiniifrraiits,  if  jrrown 
np,  providt'd  they  van  f;ivo  jiroof  of  their  morality  ami  iiulnstrioiis  aptitudes. 

AiiT.  Hi.  The  flood  conduct  and  indnstrioiis  capacities  of  tin*  immifirants  can 
l»e  pro\<Ml  liy  certiticates  f;i\en  liy  tlie  t’oiisnls  or  immi;:ration  afieiits  of  tlie 
Itepnldie  aln'oad,  or  i)y  a  certiticat<‘  from  tlu'  antlmrities  of  tlie  immif;rant's 
residem-e.  h'fralizc'd  hy  the  said  Consuls  or  immifrration  afionts  of  the  Ileiaihlic. 

Cii.\fTi:i{  V \.  Ciiiiciriiiiif/  inniiiiiniiit  xliiiis. 

Aht.  is.  Every  sailin;;  vessel  or  steamer  that  will  carry  on  hoard  at  least 
4<l  second  or  third  class  itasseiifters,  from  the  ports  of  Europe  or  from  those 
situated  abroad  (d'  the  llepnhiic,  will  Ik*  considered  as  employed  in  tlu*  trans¬ 
port  of  immifrrants,  and  will  have  to  snhmit  t<>  the  dispositions  of  that  law. 

Akt.  Ih.  'I'he  ships  carryiiifr  immiftrants  will  henelit  hy  the  privlleftes  called 
"  I'ocket  privilcftes,"  and  hy  tlio.se  that  would  h(>  ftraiited  to  the  most  favored 
ultramarine  ships,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  entrance,  startiiif;,  loadiiif^.  and 
unloadimr. 

Aim',  ho.  .None  of  the  immiirraut  ships  referred  to  in  the  precediiif;  articles 
will  admit  more  than  one  person  to  every  H  tons  rcfjister.  This  will  not  he 
apjilied  to  childrim  under  1  year  who  are  not  counted  as  iiasseiifters  and  to 
thos«‘  from  1  to  S  years  fild,  who  are  to  he  reckomsl  at  the  rate  of  one  ler  ton 
reiiister. 

Akt.  hi.  Every  passiMifri'r  will  Ik;  (‘iititled  to  occuiiy  l.od  sipiare  meters  of 
space'  should  the  hcifrht  <d'  the  deck  he  H.Hs  meters;  to  I..'!.'!  sipiare  meters  should 
the  hciitht  he  l.s.‘!  meters,  and  to  1.4!i  sipiare  mi'ti'rs  should  it  lie  l.titi  meters. 
'I'his  will  not  ajiply  to  children  of  less  than  1  ,vear  old,  and  two  children  of  less 
than  S  years  of  afro  will  he  counted  as  oiu'  iiassi'iifter. 

.\i!T.  HH.  The  space  hetwecn  decks  will  he  at  least  l.iiti  meters  hifth  and  must 
invariahly  he  free  of  incunihrances  in  order  to  allow  of  passeiifii'i's  passiiif;  to 
and  fro. 

.\i!T.  H.'I.  1’assenf.n‘rs'  beds  will  he  at  least  l.s.'J  meters  loiif;  on  the  inside  hy 
D.oO  meter,  and  only  two  rows  of  beds  will  he  allowed  in  each  cabin. 

Aim'.  H4.  Every  immiftrant  ship  will  he  ]irovided  with  such  ventilators,  iiiimp.s, 
cooks,  italleys.  and  other  departments  as  are  ni'cessary  for  hyjtieiiic  pur|ioses, 
and  for  the  security  and  coiiveiiieiice  of  tin*  |iasseu;;ers,  in  accordaiici'  with 
such  retaliations  as  ma.v  he  drawn  up. 

Aim'.  Ho.  lOvery  immigrant  sliiii  will  he  provided  with  the  requisite  lifehoats 
and  life-preservers,  accordin;r  to  the  nuniher  of  passengers. 

Aur.  Hd.  Ever.v  immigrant  ship  will  carry  a  doctor  on  hoard,  as  also  an  apothe¬ 
cary  provided  witli  all  reipiisite  drujis. 

Aur.  H7.  If  the  iiumher  of  tlie  emharki'd  jiassi'iitcrs  are  less  than  the  ship  can 
accommodate,  the  unoccupied  spact'  ctin  hi'  chartered  for  the  traus|iort  of  provi¬ 
sions.  liitttat'c.  or  merchaiidise,  iirovided  they  are  not  dau>;t'rous  or  uiihealthy, 
such  as  powder,  vitriol,  matches,  fiuaiio,  iiitlammahle  materials,  fresh  provi¬ 
sions.  animals  or  vi'^rctaldes,  e.Nceptin;;  Ihost'  that  arc'  required  for  use. 

.\iM'.  Hs.  If  on  hoard  of  a  ship  carryiiijr  immigrants  wliatiiver  disi'ase  should 
break  out.  whether  an  ('pidemic  of  a  contagious  character,  the  captain  has  to 
attend  to  the  sick  people,  to  assist  tlu'iii  in  every  way,  and  he  has  to  sei'  that 
the  shill's  doctor  stives  a  certilicate  statins;  the  nature  and  particulars  of  the  said 
disea  SI'. 

.\1M'.  H!i.  In  till'  case  referred  to  in  the  precedins;  article,  the  captain  of  the 
ship  will  have  to  hoist  a  conventional  lias;  on  arrival  at  any  port  of  the  Kepnhlii', 
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lio  will  prevoiil  llu*  :ip|ii'<i!ich  of  all  Boals,  as  well  as  llio  laialiii.^  of  tlii'  jias- 
soiij;ers,  and  will  at  onco  itivo  notico  of  ilio  fact  to  tlu‘  authorities  of  the  port. 

Aht.  mb.  As  soon  as  the  innnijn'ant  ships  arriv<‘  in  a  port  of  the  Iteinihlic, 
they  will  he  visited  hy  a  connnission  <-oniposed  of  a  doctor  of  the  hoard  of 
health,  of  ati  eniployi'e  of  the  captain  of  tlu'  port,  and  of  a  clerk  or  delegate 
of  the  innni;tral ion  ollict!  in  the  port,  in  order  to  verify  the  sanitary  state  of 
the  shii>.  to  >:ain  the  lU'cessary  informations  from  tlu'  captain  and  passtaiirers, 
and  to  see  if  the  dispositions  of  that  law  have  heen  observed.  In  atliian.ati ve 
cases,  this  commission  will  write  a  c(>rlilicate  that  will  he  >;iven  to  the  captain 
for  his  own  jtnarantee.  and  will  addn'ss.  in  the  contrary  cast*,  a  report  to  the 
caiitain  of  tlu*  port  and  :inoth(*r  to  tlu*  imnd^ration  otlice.  statini;  all  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  vict*s  or  detects  that  h:iv(*  ht*t*n  ohs(*rv(*d. 

Akt.  Ml.  'Pile  captains  of  ships  carrying  immi^r.-ints  can  not  emhark  i>assetit:t*rs 
for  the  IR'ittihlic  coiniiif;  from  |daces  wliert*  tlu*  Asiatic  cholera  inorhns,  tlu* 
yellow  fever,  or  other  epid(*ndcs  nifte. 

Aut.  Ml*.  Tlu*  captains  of  the  imndsrrant  ships  can  not  transport  persons  to 
the  Kepnhlic  in  this  capacity,  that  are  sid'ferinj;  from  any  cont.-iitious  disease 
or  orft.-iidcal  def(*ct  that  would  prevent  them  from  workini?.  neither  lim.atics, 
nor  hettfiars,  nor  convicted  «tr  criminal  pt*ople  that  have  heen  under  the  court's 
liiws.  nor  p(*rsons  over  litl  y(*ars  old,  unless  they  are  the  heads  of  famiru*s, 
upon  pain  of  taking  them  hack  at  tlu*ir  own  exiiense.  and  of  payini:  .-iny  tine 
that  may  he  imposed  on  tlu*m.  accordiujr  to  artich*  M."!. 

Cit.M’TKK  — Coiictriiiiin  the  lodf/iiifi  and  hintidinii  of  the  iniininiants. 

.\|{T.  -42.  In  the  cities  of  I’.uenos  Air(*s.  Rosario,  and  at  all  such  ollu*rs  where, 
owiu;;  to  tlu*  numher  of  immi^rrauts.  it  imiy  he  m*cessary,  there  shall  he  a  house 
for  their  teni|iorary  loditiuft. 

.\ifT.  It.  .\t  such  pl!ic(*s  where  theft*  should  tiot  lu*  any  houses  for  the 
iiccominodation  of  immijtranis.  the  respective  comnnssious  slaill  proci*i*il  to  ho.-ird 
Jiiul  lodste  the  sanu*  in  puhlic  hotels  or  in  otlu*r  snitalde  ways. 

Akt.  d.-i.  tinmiitrants  shall  he  eutitU*d  to  stnt:ihh*  hoard  and  loduinf;  at  the 
t*.\peuse  of  the  mition  for  tive  days  aft<*r  landin.ir. 

Aut.  -tti.  In  c.-ist*  of  s(*rious  ilhu*ss  which  should  r(*nder  it  impossihle  for  them 
to  r(*move  to  .-inother  hahitation  at  tlu*  (*xpirali<in  of  the  said  live  days,  the 
expenst*  of  llu*  succei*diti.i;  hoard  and  lod;:in;;s  slaill  continue  to  lie  met  hy  the 
.'<tale,  as  Ion,::  as  said  illness  continties. 

l-lxcoiit  in  such  cas(*s,  the  continuauct*  of  immi^trants  at  the  estahlishmont 
for  mort*  than  tive  days  shall  he  at  tlu*ir  own  expi*use.  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
national  .itohl  dollar  a  day  for  every  i>(*rson  mort*  than  .S  years  old,  and  2."» 
c(*nlavos  for  every  cliild  uiul(*r  that  afte. 

Akt.  -tT.  Tlu*  ri*;tuIalions  contained  in  the  iir(*cedinj'  articles  dtt  not  inchule 
immigrants  havin;;  contracts  with  the  (Jovernment  in  connection  with  the 
colonies.  All  such  will  he  entith*d  to  hoard  and  lodjrin;;  free  of  charste  until 
transporl(*d  to  their  d(*stination. 

f'M.\i*rj:K  IX.-  (’onrirninii  Ilia  Iransiiorl  lo  llir  I'rorinva.'i  and  Ilia  am idoiiinani 
of  Ilia  iininiiiianl.'i. 

.\kt.  4S.  The  t*mploynu*ut  olIic(*s.  or  llu*  immiitrat ion  commissions  in  their 
sl(*ad.  shall  use  tlu*lr  lu*sl  end(*avors  lo  providt*  innui;:rauls  with  employment 
in  such  art.  tradt*.  or  callinir  as  they  may  pref(*r. 

Akt.  -t'.t.  Such  employment  shall  ho  iirocnr(*d  if  iiossihh*  within  livt*  tlays  after 
tlu*  immigrant's  arrival,  and  on  as  favorable  terms  as  possihli*. 

.\kt.  ."0.  Tlu*  enipIoynu*nt  ollices,  or  the  immijiration  commissions  in  their 
st(*ad.  shall,  at  tlu*  r(*(pu*st  of  the  inter<*stt*d  parties.  inlerv<*iu*  in  such  con- 
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tracts  fur  oiniiluyniciit  as  they  tiiay  mak(‘.  with  a  view  to  S(‘cnriini  tiieir  fiiltill- 
iiietit  for  the  iininittnitir. 

Akt.  r>1.  Aliy  iiiiiiiitrraiit  wlio  sliould  prefer  to  lix  liis  residence  in  any  of  tlie 
interior  Provinces  of  the  lieinildic.  or  in  atiy  of  the  colonies,  wili  be  at  otice 
transported  with  Ids  faniiiy  atid  htutra^e  to  such  jiiace  as  lie  may  select,  frei' 
of  all  charjies. 

Aar.  oi'.  In  case  of  ati  ininii;;ratit  fioiiijr  to  the  Provinci-s.  he  will  lie  entitied, 
on  arrival  at  his  destitiatioti,  to  he  lodged  and  hoarded  for  ten  days  liy  the 
ii  inii;;ration  coiiiniissions.  At  the  (‘Xpiration  of  tills  tinu‘.  he  will  pay  lialf  a 
national  irold  dollar  a  day  for  every  person  over  s  years  old.  and  2,'i  ciaitavos 
for  every  cldid  ntider  that  aite,  except  in  case  of  illness,  when  lie  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  lie  niaintaiiu'd  at  the  expense  of  the  ( hiverniiietit  as  Ion;;  as  the  said 
illtiess  lasts. 

.ViiT.  .'i4.  The  inuiii;;iants  can.  oti  tio  pretense  whatever,  proiit  liy  tlie  privile;;es 
irranted  hy  the  preci'din;;  articles  to  jiass  throiiirli  the  territory  of  the  Uepuhlie 
to  a  forei,i;n  country,  under  penalty  of  repayin;;  all  the  expenses  that  liave  heen 
occasioned  for  tlieir  jiassa.ite,  laiidiii;;.  lioard.  lodirin.;;,  atid  transport. 


PAN-AMERICAN  COMMITTEE. 


Aciairdiii^  (d  a  deenv  issiieil  liy  I’lesideiit  Muntes,  iif  I’xiliv  iti.  the 
fdlldwiiiof  |)(‘f>()iiii(‘l  (•oii>titiites  the  I’itn-Ameiicaii  ('(iiiitiiittee  ap- 
|i()iiit(>d  to  ciiirv  out  the  fi'soliit ions  of  the  'I'hird  I’iiii-Aiiieiieati 
( 'oiifefeiice  with  reptid  to  pfi'iiafiii”' ti  report  to  he  stthiiiit te»l  to  the 
Foiirtli  ( 'oiifereiiee  to  lie  lield  in  tin*  Ar<fentitie  Keptililie: 

Messrs.  Hi:i!iina!To  ( it  Tti:i!i!i;/.  dost-;  .M  apia  ri:i)iM.\i;A.  :ind  .Vi!i:i. 
In  ititAr.ni.. 


NATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 


IJra/il's  Xatioiiiil  Kxposition.  tin*  iniiti”iiriition  of  which  is  .set 
for  presi'iit  sinnnier.  not  only  nnirks  the  one  liitndrt'dth  antii verstirv  of 
tin*  openin<f  of  the  liiiizilitin  ports,  hut  is  tin*  first  eone(*rt(*d  effort  for 
tin*  di>phiy  of  tin*  Viirions  r(*sonre(*s  of  tlnit  ( io\ erntin*nt.  It  wtis  for 
this  r(*ason  that  it  was  deterniiin*d  to  hold  a  national  ratln*r  than  ati 
int(*rnational  e.xposition  in  which  the  -JO  Stat(*s  const  it  nt  inif  tin*  I>ra- 
zilian  Fed(*ration  should  |)artieipate.  Aeeordin<r  fo  a  repoit  on  tin* 
snhj(*et  niad(*  hy  tin*  (’nit(*d  States  ( 'onsnl-(  iein*ra  1  at  Kio  d(*  .Iain*iid. 
(iEoifoE  F.  A.xnia.’so.N.  the  State  hnildinifs  an*  r»*niarkahl(*  for  tln*ir 
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Ix'uiity  and  extent,  while  the  Exposition  site  of  ov(‘r  .“•()()  acres  is 
nni<|iie  and  admirable,  lyinjr  between  the  sea  on  one  side  and  the  jrreat 
l)onlevard  of  the  city.  The  main  bnihlino  covers  an  area  of 
sijiiare  feet  and  the  palace  of  industry  feet,  beside  which  are 

pavilions  for  the  display  of  horticultural  and  forest  products,  ma¬ 
chinery.  and  minerals.  Amusements  have  been  amply  provided  in 
the  form  of  concerts,  theaters,  rinks,  and  restaurants,  while  the  i)a- 
vilion  devoted  to  carriajres  and  motor  cars  covers  T2.!tl(»  square  feet. 
I'he  exhibits  from  the  United  States,  limited  to  afrricnltural  imple- 
immts.  are  housed  in  the  palace  of  industry,  and  consist  larj;ely  of 
rice  and  cotton  machinery,  thoti<rh  arraiifrements  have  been  made  for 
the  installation  of  a  more  general  line  of  agricultural  machines. 

IMPORTS  AND  CUSTOMS  REVENUES,  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1908. 

'I'he  imports  into  Brazil  during  the  first  quarter  of  1008.  as  com¬ 
pared  with  similar  quarters  in  the  two  preceding  years,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Months. 


T.tOti  ltH)7. 


UH)s. 


.hmiiiiry . Sio.ifii.nr;  SI.'). -jiis  siT.'.in.'). .sj.s  j 

F'i'l)riiiirv .  in. . ■)!:{. .■).s7  i:h')t'i7..sn'J  ll.ssit.0.v>  I 

Miinli..' .  12.70-J.051  10.  .TO.  7o7  10.170.040  j 

Totjil .  .').')ti. 0.70  1.7,112.717  10. 001.  .TOO  I 


Total  revenues  of  Brazil  for  the  first  three  months  of  1908  ag¬ 
gregated  $20,0.‘)8,000,  as  compared  with  $31.'2!>9.000  in  the  same  jicriod 
of  1007;  import  duties  figuring  for  $2.‘).325,000  against  $2(5,123.000, 
and  export  duties  lor  $1.40f5.000  against  $2.13(5.000.  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  jieriod  of  the  pn'ceding  year. 

A  decline  of  3.1  per  cent  is  thus  noted  as  regards  import  revenues 
and  of  ])er  c(mt  on  the  export  list,  finport  valuations  for  the 
j)eriod  are,  however,  reported  as  showing  an  increase  of  t).7  pei‘  cent, 
the  disci-eitancy  being  attributed  to  a  delay  in  the  dispatch  of  goods, 
while  the  decline  in  export  duties  is  due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
ruliber.  which  constitutes  the  only  source  of  (lovernment  revenue 
under  this  head. 

STATUS  OF  THE  FLOUR  MARKET. 

Keporting  on  the  Brazilian  Hour  market.  United  States  Uonsul- 
(leneral  (Ieoroe  E.  Anderson  slates  that  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1008  receipts  from  all  countries  aggregated  7(5,301,050  pounds,  of 
which  the  United  States  furnished  about  one-sixth,  or  12.8(50,581 
pounds,  compared  with  57.411,810  jmunds  from  the  Argentine  Be- 
public.  A  total  decline  for  the  (juarter  is  reported  of  about  14.3  per 
cent,  and  while  Argentine  imports  decreased  10.2  per  cent  and  those 
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from  the  United  States  j)er  rent,  receipts  from  Uruj^uay  ad¬ 
vanced  109.2  per  cent.  This  is  tlie  more  noteworthy,  as  the  increase 
of  floui'  from  Unifruay  advanced  nearly  TOO  per  cent  in  1907.  as  com- 
jiared  with  1900.  tlie  millinjr  indiistiw  of  tliat  country  showinjr  such 
development  as  is  likely  to  intiuence  all  South  American  markets. 

During  1907  there  was  a  considerahle  increase  in  the  jjroduction  of 
tionr  in  Brazil  from  Argentine  wheat.  172.7!)7  metric  tons  being  pro¬ 
duced.  against  102447  in  the  preceding  year,  consumption  being 
placed  at  OdO.O.TO  metric  tons,  as  compared  with  810.093  in  IIKIO.  and 
imports  at  170.2.‘»3  metric  tons. 


The  Minister  of  Finance,  referring  to  lloni’  milling  as  a  national 
indtistry.  states  that  in  1000  im])ortation  furnished  4S.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  consumi)tion  and  the  local  mills  .ll.O  per  cent,  whereas  in  the 
ensuing  year  the  percentage  of  importation  reached  49.0.  with  a 
resultant  decline  of  national  production  to  .“•O.d  per  cent. 

Of  the  flour  imports  the  Argentine  Bepublic  furnishes  nearly  75 
per  cent,  and  of  wheat  used  in  the  mills  nearly  the  entire  amount. 
In  the  competition  for  this  trade  the  United  States  is  at  the  disad- 


This  iittnu’tivt'  tmililiiif.'.  iiojitilarly  cnllcil  I’iiliicn  ili>  (inttcto.  was  iToi'tcil  t)y  Baron  de  Nova  Kri- 
lairyni  and  lairchaM’d  l>y  lliv  < ;o\  i  rnnu  iit  a  iVw  year.- ay'o.  Tlio  interior  of  llie  |ialaee  is  t;or- 
f;e(ais!y  ileeorated.  and  the  park  attached  to  it  is  (piite  extensive. 
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vantage  of  beinjr  ronioto  from  the  i)oi)ulous  portions  of  the  country, 
which  are  to  the  south,  hut  a  <rain  has  been  made  and  held  in  the 
northern  sc'ctions. 

SUBSIDY  FOR  WHEAT  CULTIVATION. 

A  hill  is  before  the  Brazilian  Conjrress  asking  for  an  appropriation 
for  the  })uri)Ose  of  irrantinir  an  annual  subsidy  of  Us.  l.'i.OOO.OOO 
to  individuals  or  syndicates  who  may  put  under  wheat  cul¬ 
tivation  at  least  200  hectares  of  land  for  the  teian  of  five  years. 

GOVERNMENT  AID  FOR  HIGHWAYS. 

'I'he  annual  hudjret  law  of  the  Federal  (lovernment  in  Urazil  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  President  of  the  Uepnl)lie  i<  authoilzed — 

To  frrant  a  sulisidy  .-it  tlio  rate  of  t.oiio  milri  is  ( iiiilr<  is  =  :iO  eents)  per 
kilometer  (0.02  mile)  to  eomiiaiiies  or  to  |irivate  imlividiials  who  hnild  roitds 
and  or^iinize  a  service  of  .■m1omol)!les  for  the  carryiiii:  of  passenjtm's  or  mer- 
clnindise  when  sncli  roads  link  up  two  States  or  traverse  oidy  om>.  The  satne 
stthsidy  shiill  h(‘  jrranti'd  to  State's  or  mnnicipalities  who  orpitdze  the  same 
service*,  iiml  in  heeth  ceises  the  fedleewin;.'  e'eaielitiems  shall  he*  e>hse‘rve!el : 

1.  The  reeaels  shall  he'  hnilt  in  ae-e-eerehine-e'  with  tee-hnie-al  re'^jithitieins  which 
shall  he  issued  tor  this  service',  ami  meist  serve  one  eer  meere  le)cality  eer  leicalitie's 
eif  e'e'eittennic  eir  .-lelmitiistrative  importance  in  acceerelance  with  the  elecision  of  the 
I'eeeh'nil  Ceevernment  when  hnilt  hy  cennpatiie's  eer  leriviite  inelivieliiiils. 

2.  The*  snhsiely  shall  eenly  he*  jeaiel  when  the*  (leeve'rnnient  itispee-teer  (who 
shall  he  le.-iiel  hy  the  intere'steel  piirtie's  hy  me'iins  eef  half-yearly  elepeesits  iti  the 
Feeleral  tre*asttry)  eh*chire*s  thiit  the  roael  eer  se'e-tieens  eef  reeaels  which  have  he'e'n 
ceempleteel  tire  in  acceerehme-e*  with  the  .'ifeere'saiel  te'chnical  re't;ttlittieens. 

o.  The  stihsiely  shall  eeidy  he  paiel  when  the  reetids  tire  ceemplete'd  freem  start 
to  finish,  eer  win*ti  !it  le'.-ist  120  kiliemeters  htive*  he'en  e-eemieleteel  in  acceerelance 
with  the  iifeere'said  tee-hnie':il  re,'f;tthitieens. 

4.  Zeene  (erivilcfie's  shall  neet  he*  inclnded  iinieen;;  the  faveers  uratited  these 
iinteemeehile  lities.  The  ceene-essieena ire's  shall  eenly  Imve*  the  risiht  eef  ttsiiiK  iind 
the  exclusive  enjeeyment  eef  the  reeaels  whie-h  they  have  hnilt  anel  the  land 
which  is  itidispenstihle  feer  the  np-ke'cp  eef  the  same. 

The  plan  of  commtmication  thus  oiitlineel  in  the  law  refers  par- 
tictilarly  to  a  number  of  schemes  in  difierent  peertitens  eef  the  country, 
notably  in  Uio  Grande  do  Sul  and  in  the  north  of  Minas  Geraes.  The 
Stihsiely  amounts  to  about  $1,200  per  mile. 

NATRUALIZATION  OF  ALIENS. 

Decree  No.  0048.  of  May  14.  1008.  reerulates  the  naturalization  of 
aliens  in  Brazil  and  establishes  correlative  metistires  in  the  following 
terms : 

.\KTICLE  I.  The  followint;  persotis  tire  cemsieh'reel  Hrazilian  citizens: 

1.  Theese  who  are  he>rn  in  Urazil.  althemjrh  the  father  be  a  foreigner,  pro- 
vieh'd  he  is  not  empleiyed  in  the  servie-e  of  the  ntition  to  which  iie  belongs; 

2.  The  cliildren  of  Hrtizilian  ftitliers  tind  illegimate  children  of  Hrazilian 
mothers  horn  in  foreign  countries,  if  domicileti  in  Hrtizil ; 
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'I'lie  fliildrcii  of  I*>r:i/.iliiiii  fatlicrs  t‘ni|il<iyn)  in  tli*'  service  of  tlu'  Iti'imtilio 
in  l'<ii‘(‘ii;n  (-ninit ri<‘s.  :iitlicin.i:ii  not  (|iiini<-ii<‘<l  in  lirn/.il: 

4.  Fornifiners  wlio  resided  in  I’.rnzii  on  the  loth  <d'  Noveml)er,  ISSO,  and  wlio 
had  not.  np  to  Anjjnst  :.*4.  ISPl,  dociared  their  int<‘ntion  of  retainiiifr  their 
original  nationaiit.v : 

o.  Foreij'in-rs  owniii!;  real  (‘state  in  Itrazil.  niarric'd  to  F.razilian  women  or 
havinj;  Itrazilian  issue,  provided  tliey  :ire  resident  in  Itrazil  and  have  not  de- 
clar(‘d  their  intention  to  .adhere  to  tlieir  oriirin.al  nationaiit.v: 

(!.  Foreiftners  who  .appl.v  for  naturalization  under  tlie  presi'iit  law. 

Akt.  II.  Naturalized  foreimiers  sh.all  enjoy  ail  civil  .‘ind  iiolitie.al  rifthts  and 
m.ay  hold  .any  pnldie  olliee  .and  iierforni  any  pnldie  function.  'I'lie  followin;,' 
olliees  ar(‘  e.\<a‘pted  :  (1(  'I'hose  of  President  and  N'iia'-Presidi'nt  of  the  Ue- 
piihlic:  (li»  that  of  .Senator  or  Hepi-esent.ati ve  in  the  N.ation.al  Coimress.  excei)t 
that  aft(‘r  six  ye.ai’s  of  eil izi'iishi])  one  may  hold  tlu‘  olliee  of  Senator  and  .after 
four  years  of  eitizenshii>  that  of  Ueprt'sent.ative. 

Airr.  III.  Natnraliz.ation  does  not  relieve  fort'ljmers  from  ohlijjations  of  con¬ 
tract  made  in  the  country  of  orijiin  before  chanjte  of  nationaiit.v. 

Art.  IV.  Forei;rners  who  desire  to  hecome  Itrazilian  citizi'iis  must  appl.v  per¬ 
sonally  or  thronj.di  attorne.vs  to  the  I’resident  of  the  Ilepnhiic’,  thianmh  the  .Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Itep.artment  of  .Tnstice  and  the  lnt(>rior.  The  .apidicatioii  mnst  he 
simied  and  anthenti(--at('d  hy  a  notary  pnldie  and  mnst  state  nationality,  i)areiit- 
ajic,  domicile,  profession,  (‘omlition,  and  in  case  theta*  is  l(‘};itimate  issue,  the 
same  mnst  he  spi'citied. 

Sole  paragrai)h.  The  apidication  must  be  accamipanied  hy  the  following  docu¬ 
mentary  lU’oofs:  (1)  P(‘rsonal  identity,  (2)  lefral  ajK*.  (.‘1)  residence  of  not  less 
lh:iu  two  years  in  Itrazil.  (4)  irood  moral  and  civil  conduct,  (.o)  proof  that  appli¬ 
cants  hiive  not  h(>eu  indict(*d  or  conviet(‘d  in  Itrazil  or  in  an.v  otlu'r  country  for 
the  offenses  euunu‘rat(‘d  in  .Vrtich*  IX. 

.VuT.  The  iKH-essit.v  of  .actual  la'sidence  shall  not  he  oblij;jitory  in  tlie  follow- 
iufi  cases;  (1)  Foreigmws  married  to  Itr.aziliau  woimm.  (2)  those  who  own 
real  estate  in  Itrazil.  (.S)  tliose  who  are  interested  in  some  industrial  undertak¬ 
ing  or  are  inventors  or  introducers  of  some  kind  of  industry  usc'fnl  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  (4)  those  who  .are  recommeud<‘d  hy  their  tahaits  or  literar.v  attainments  or 
by  their  i)rofessional  skill  in  any  branch  of  imlnstry,  (.o)  sons  of  naturalized 
foreigners  born  abroad  before  their  father’s  naturalization. 

.\RT.  \T.  Certiticates  ohtiiimal  from  r(‘};isters  and  otlicial  departments,  or  tiiven 
by  judicial,  muuici|i,al.  or  jxdice  authorities  of  the  Fnion  or  the  StaU'S,  shall  be* 
ref;ard('d  as  suflicient  proof  of  identit.v  and  have  le^ral  etfect. 

1.  The  certitication  hy  a  notary  of  the  sijruature  of  the  person  naturalized  is 
sullicient  proof  of  identity.  In  case  tin*  application  is  sifiued  by  ids  attorne.v, 
the  power  of  Jittonuyv  is  suliicic'ut  proof  of  idtmtit.v. 

2.  Certilicat(“S  of  baiuism.  certiticates  of  civil  rejiistratiou,  i(assi(orts,  or  any 
oth(*r  docuuK'iit  admitt(Ml  in  law.  shall  he  ri'fr.arded  as  snllicicnt  pro((f  of  th(‘ 
.applicant’s  lejial  majority. 

3.  Certificates  from  tiie  authorit.v  of  the  iilace  of  domicile  of  the  applicant 
for  naturalization,  from  tiie  diplom.atic  or  consnlar  afient  of  tiie  nation  to  which 
he  beloufis  and  of  tin*  ('ountry  from  widch  lie  emi^rraled.  will  be  acceiited  as 
sntlicient  proof  that  he  has  not  Ihm'ii  indief(‘d  nor  couvicti'd  for  the  offense's  men- 
tioiu'd  in  .\rticle  IX. 

.\UT.  VII.  For  the  naturalization  of  foreimiers  in  the  Stales,  application  must 
be  made  to  the  ciiief  of  the  muuici]iai  i»ow(>r  of  the  iilace  in  wliich  the  person  to 
he  natnralizi'd  r<‘sides.  or  to  the  proper  departim'iit  of  the  State  jrovernment. 
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1.  After  tile  iipplieiitioii  papers  have  been  exaniiiied  and  found  in  coiifonnity 
with  these  resjnlations,  and  the  proofs  in  aeeord  with  the  civil  laws,  the  papers 
will  be  forwarded  throtijih  the  rresident  or  (Jovernor  of  the  State  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  tlie  Interior  for  the  firautini;  atul  reitistration  of  the  title  of  naturali¬ 
zation. 

2.  After  these  forinallties  have  been  observed,  the  title  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  State  Covernor  for  delivery  to  the  iierson  naturalized  or  to  his  duly  author- 
izi'd  attorney.  aft(‘r  a  receipt  has  been  };iven  for  the  same. 

.\KT.  ^■1II.  Taiiers  relatinj;  to  naturalizatioti  or  [iroofs  of  Brazilian  citizenship 
are  exempted  from  all  costs,  stamps,  or  fees. 

Art.  IX.  Foreifiners  who.  in  this  conntr.v  or  in  other  countries,  have  been 
indicted  or  convicted  for  the  crime  of  homicide,  theft,  robbery,  bankruptcy,  per¬ 
jury,  smtttrtrliu}:,  for}:ery,  counterfeit iiifr,  or  immorality  will  not  be  permitted  to 
become  naturalized. 

.\rt.  X.  Titles  of  naturalization  shall  be  siirned  by  the  I’resident  of  the  Be- 
public  and  cotmtersisned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Art.  XI.  For  foreijrners  tacitly  naturalized  in  virtue  of  Article  I,  sections  4 
and  r»,  the  followintr  documents  issued  ui)  to  December  12.  1!)07.  are  equivalent 
to  declaratory  titles  of  Brazilian  citizenship:  (It  Titles  of  I'etltTal  electors. 
(2t  decn-es  and  comndssions  for  appointment  to  Federal  and  Slate  offices. 

Art.  XII.  Declaratory  titles  of  Brazilian  citizenshi])  will  be  issued  to  foreiirn- 
ers  mentioned  in  Article  I,  section  4.  who  shall  not.  tii)  to  Decendter  12.  I'.tO", 
have  been  enrolled  as  Fedentl  electors  nor  appointed  to  any  Federal  or  State 
public  oHlce.  They  must  first  itrove,  however,  their  continuous  donncile  in 
the  place  in  which  they  resided  on  Xovember  1.^.  1SS9,  or  the  successive  domiciles 
which  they  ma.v  have  had  from  this  date  tq)  to  Aujiust  24,  1891. 

Sole  ptirasraith.  Certificates  from  .judicial,  municipal,  or  police  authorities 
or  any  other  document  admitted  in  law  will  be  accepted  for  this  iiuriiose. 

Art.  XIII.  Declaratory  titles  of  Brazilian  citizenship  will  be  isstied  to  foreign¬ 
ers  mentioiKRl  in  Artich*  I.  section  o.  who  shall  tiot,  up  to  December  12,  1907, 
have  been  enrelh'd  as  Federal  eh'ctors,  nor  api)ointed  to  any  Federal  or  State 
public  office,  provided  they  prove  in  the  retridar  way  thiit  they  come  iitider  the 
provisions  of  the  same  ]>arat;raiih. 

Art.  XIV.  Declanitory  titles  of  lirazilian  citizenshii)  issued  to  foreitriiers  in 
virtue  of  Articles  XII  and  XIII  .are  signed  by  the  Seca'ctar.v  of  the  Interior,  to 
whom  the  application  is  forwarded,  after,  in  the  case  of  foreijiners  residing  in 
the  States,  the  provisions  of  Article  VH  and  sttcfiotis  h.ave  been  comi)lied  with. 

Art.  XV.  It  is  unnecess.ar.v  to  issue  declaratory  titles  of  Brazilian  citizenship 
to  those  who  have  become  naturalized  in  virtue  of  .\rticle  I.XIX,  sections  2  itnd 

of  the  Const ittit ion.  and  Article  I,  sections  2  and  d.  of  the  present  retiulations. 

Art.  XVI.  In  the  c.ase  of  pea-sons  rcsidin;;  in  the  Fealeral  caiiital.  titles  of  nat¬ 
uralization  shall  be  considert'd  null  and  void  if  Ihe.v  shall  not  have  been  cl.-iimed 
within  the  iieriod  of  six  months,  cotmtins  from  the  date  of  the  s.-inie. 

Art.  XVII.  The  tinu;  fixed  for  the  deliver.v  of  titles  of  nattiralization  to  per¬ 
sons  residini;  within  lh(>  St.-ites  shall  be  one  year,  cottntinfi  from  the  date  they 
are  received  at  the  Covernment  Department.  If  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
titles  shall  not  have  bt>en  claimed,  they  shall  be  rcturm'd  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the  )irecedinj;  article. 

Airr.  XXTIf.  There  shall  be  kept  at  tin*  Department  of  the  Interior  three 
special  books,  one  for  the  rt>j:istr:ition  of  titles  of  naturaliz.-ition.  another  for  the 
ri'iristrat ion  of  dc'clar.-itory  titles  of  Itrazilian  citizenship,  atid  a  third  for  the 
r«H-(‘i|ifs  which  are  re(piirc<l  from  the  person  naturalized  or  from  his  attorne.v.  at 
th(‘  tilin'  of  tlu'  delivi'i-y  of  the  title. 
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Sole  iiiiriifrrapli.  It  is  lU'i-cssnr.v  to  rofiistor  the  titles  furwanied  to  tlie  Stat<“ 
^leveniiiiciits  and  tluise  which  liace  l)ceii  declartHl  indl  and  vend  in  virtue  of 
Article  XVI  and  X\  I1. 

Ai!T.  XIX.  Itook  sfor  the  re;;istration  of  titles  and  their  respective  receipts 
shall  filso  he  ke|it  at  the  iiroper  deliiiftinent  of  the  Stale  jrovernineiits. 

Akt.  XX.  For  the  c.-irryinic  out  <d'  the  pre  visions  of  .\rliele  I.  section  4.  the 
books  of  decl.'iral ion  inslilutt'd  by  decrees  Xo.  ."iN  .\.  <d‘  I  tect'inber  4.  iss'.i.  and 
Xo.  .‘{'.Mi.  of  .May.  is'.Mi.  shall  be  c(dlecleil  at  the  I  >(‘partnienl  of  the  Interior. 

Sole  para;;raph.  For  this  purpose  the  (ioveruiueni  will  reipiesi  tlu‘ diploiuatic 
and  consul:ir  a.ireiiis  (d'  forei^rn  nations  to  furnish  the  names  of  foreiiiuers  who 
may,  up  to  An,;:ust  L’4,  isbl.  have  declared  their  inteutiou  <d'  retaining  tlieir 
original  nationality. 
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The  viiiin,-  ill  the  ct  nlcr  nf  ^lli^  liciiiuifiil  >(|imic  is  tlnu  nf  the  (;rciil  linizilitiii  piitrint.  .leso  dn 
•  iiniiii.  I  lu- city  of  liclcm,  ca|iitid  of  llic  Stnti’  of  I’lira.  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  in  tiie 
Itepnlilie.  and  its  jireseiit  population  nuinliers  aliont  lUO.tKKi  inimliitants. 

Akt.  XXI.  The  periods  for  the  delivery  of  the  books  iniMitioiuKl  in  the  pre- 
cialiiit;  iirlicle  sluill  be,  counting;  from  the  publication  of  tlu'st*  rejruhilious.  tis 
f<dlows : 

For  the  F(“der:il  c.-ipiliil  :iud  the  Stales  if  .S.no  I’aulo,  Miiitis  (leffies,  find  IJitt 
de  .Itineiro,  four  moutiis;  for  the  Sliites  of  liahifi,  Fspirilti  .Santo,  I’ar:in:i,  Stmta 
< 'iithtiriiiii,  iind  Kio  tli'iinde  do  >Sul,  si.\  iiKinths;  for  the  Stat<>s  of  Am:i/,onas. 
(Joytiz,  !ind  .Mtttio  Crosso,  otie  y<>ar:  and  for  Iht'  tilher  Stiites,  nim>  months. 

.\kt.  XXII.  There  shall  be  oraaiii/ed  ;i  statistical  liibh*  of  till  foreijiiiers  re¬ 
siding.'  in  the  natiotiiti  territory  and  tiicilly  nat  nr.'i  li/.ed  in  virtue  <d'  tin*  Fotisli- 
tiition. 

Sole  piiraftriiph.  This  statisticiil  litble  will  be  or;.'iini/.e<I  by  the  Itureiiu  of 
Stilt  istics. 
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RAILWAY  EXTENSION. 

'riio  riiitcd  C’oiisuld ioiK'ral  at  Kio  dc  damdro  \vrit(*s  that 

th(‘  lailroad  liiu's  of  Brazil  are  rai)idly  l)eiii<r  (*xtended  and  a  contract 
wai^  recently  si<rned  by  the  State  jroverninent  of  Minas  (ieraes  for  the 
extension  of  the  Leopoldina  Railway  System  from  the  j)resent  north- 
eiai  terminus  at  Santa  T.iuzia  north  to  Manhnassn  and  along  the  bor- 
der>  of  the  State  of  Ki'])irito  Santo  to  connect  with  the  Leopoldina 
branch  coming  up  fai  ther  west.  Besides  opcaung  nj)  a  vast  and  fer¬ 
tile  country  about  Manhnassn.  this  extension,  which  is  over  liOO  miles, 
will  afford  rail  and  river  conni'ction  with  the  jiort  of  Victoria  for 
considerable  traflic  which  now  is  handled  by  mule  trains. 

'I'h(‘  Federal  (ioveiaiment  has  announced  that  it  is  making  an 
ari'angement  with  tin*  (treat  AVestern  Railway  of  Brazil  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  line  fi-om  C'ampina  (trande  to  Batalha.  in  the  State  of 
Barahyba  do  Norte,  in  order  to  o])en  up  considerable  country  which 
has  suffered  gr<‘atly  fiom  droughts,  but  which  will  jn-obably  be 
amenable  to  modern  dry  culture  cultivation  under  the  auspices  of  the 
experts  employed  by  the  (lovernment  to  investigate  possibilities  in 
this  line. 

Acc(»rding  to  the  rejutrt  of  the  Minister  of  Public  AV<»rks  of  Brazil 
the  following  extensions  were  made  last  year  to  the  railway  mileage 
of  Brazil:  ('eara  Mirim.  11  kilometers;  Batiirite  Extension.  20  kilo¬ 
meters;  (treat  AVestern.  eO  kilometers;  Adetoria-Minas.  t'4  kilome¬ 
ters;  Central  of  Brazil.  40  kilometers;  (Joyaz,  dO  kilometers;  Banrii- 
('orumba,  110  kilometers;  S<»rocabana.  97  kilometers;  Sao  Paulo  Rio 
(irande.  RB  kilometers;  C.  Auxilaire  Chemins,  148  kilometers; 
total.  701  kilometers. 

'Fhese  701  kilonu'ters.  or  422  miles,  are  scattered  over  the  entire 
country,  and  represmit  general  (hwelopment  rather  than  any  jiarticu- 
lar  ])roject. 

It  is  report(‘d  that  work  will  shortly  be  begun  on  the  railway 
l>etwet‘n  Collegio  and  Atalaya.  in  the  State  of  Alagoas.  which  is  a 
liidv  in  the  railway  system  connecting  northern  and  southern  Brazil, 
riie  line  will  connect  in  Atalaya  with  tlu“  (Vntral  Railway  of  Ala¬ 
goas.  which  belongs  to  the  (Ireat  AA’estern  System,  and  will  traverse 
a  very  fertile  region. 

NEW  RAILWAY  MAP. 

'I'he  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  has  recently 
ri'ctdved  from  the  Slate  Department  a  copy  of  a  map  showing  the 
1‘ailway  coniu'ctions  of  southern  Brazil  with  .Argentina.  Bolivia,  and 
('Idle,  with  explanatory  notes,  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  bv  the  .American  .Amitassador  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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THE  PORT  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  IN  1907. 

United  Slates  C'onsul-(Jeiiei’al  (ieorjre  K.  Anderson,  of  Kio  de 
Janeiro.  inakin<r  a  report  on  the  ti-ade  of  that  Brazilian  port,  states 
that  the  exports  of  Kio  de  Janeii’o  in  11107  ivfleel  the  iniinense  cof¬ 
fee  crop  in  all  Brazil  for  that  year.  Theie  was  exported  a  total 
of  O.s.lT.illO  hairs  of  eoll'ee.  as  compared  with  :>.4!).>,'218  hairs  the  year 
before.  Ahont  421  per  cent  went  to  the  United  States.  The  vast 
mass  of  all  other  exports  of  the  district  went  to  the  United  Stales, 
except  in  the  case  of  sn<r:ir.  The  entries  of  snjr:H‘  in  the  port  in 
1007  were  1.2.')0.004  sacks,  as  compared  with  1.188.184  sacks  in  lOOC). 

Shi])ments  of  manganese  ore  increased  materially  as  a  resnlt  of  the 
comparativi*  steadiness  of  e.xchanire  at  a  fairly  low  point.  Monazite 
sand  shipments  showed  coinjiaratively  little  chanire  from  last  year. 
Shipments  of  "lycerin  and  other  animal  products  show  a  sli<rht 
increase.  I'he  total  values  shipped  in  11>()7  weie  $8S,7.‘)0.000,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  S8(».8.'i8.44S  in  11>()(».  the  port  furnishing  suhstantially  15 
per  cent  of  the  exports  of  all  Brazil.  4'he  declared  exports  from  Rio 
<le  Janeiro  to  the  United  .States  during  the  past  two  years  are  grouped 
as  follows: 


ArlicU'S.  I'.HNi.  I<HI7. 


Arlii-I.>.  I'.mk;. 


t'oIVci- . SIS,  lUi,  Hii  sr.',7'>. 7(12  Hdlilx  r .  S2').;i7'>  S'2I2 

PriM'ious  stonos .  Misci'lltmctnis .  l.sT'i  -4.7^*^ 

ur«* .  311.11‘J  A32.B4B  - 

I’laiits  jiihI  si'tMls .  <).sOJ  3.018  Total .  l>',7ti7,5IO  13.311, :U>7 

While  the  exjmrts  of  cotl'ee  from  this  ])ortion  of  Brazil,  as  well  as 
fi-om  all  Bi'azil.  in  1007  were  something  like  50  per  cent  less  than 
were  those  for  ltK)(>.  the  later  year's  tigmes  come  neaivr  the  normal. 

One  notable  fact  to  he  considered  is  that  the  low  ])i'ice  of  rubber 
generally  has  shut  off  the  shipments  of  mangabeira  and  mani(;oba 
rubber  from  this  portion  of  Brazil.  J'he  increase  in  the  shipments  of 
manganese  ore  are  in  line  with  predictions  of  what  would  follow  the 
steadying  of  exchange.  The  shipments  of  precious  stones  indicate 
in  a  measure  the  development  of  the  diamond  mines  of  northern 
Minas,  although  the  figures  given  are  not  to  be  taken  as  measuring 
the  output  of  the  district  or  any  considerable  portion  of  it.  I’liere 
are  still  considerable  (plant it ies  of  stones  handled  out  of  the  jmi  view 
of  any  customs  or  other  figures. 

COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  COQUILHO  NUT. 

In  coniu'ction  with  the  report  that  500  tons  of  co(]uilho  nuts  were 
exported  from  Bahia  in  1007,  the  British  consul  at  that  port  states 
that  it  has  attributes  which  should  commend  it  to  manufacturers  of 
smok(‘rs’  n'lpiisites.  J'he  pericarp  or  pulp  is  intensely  hard,  perfectly 


UKAZIL. 


a -i  t 


>ni()Oth  ill  text  HIT.  and  pleasant  as  amber  to  the  lip>.  It  does  not 
burn  easily  and  colors  in  smoking  to  a  rich  seal  brown.  It  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons  and  rosaries,  and 
might  also  be  applied  to  the  fabrication  of  cigar  and  cigarette  holders. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PAPER  MILLS. 

•Vn  ini])ortant  paper  mill  has  recently  been  established  at  Morretes 
(Curitvlia).  Ilrazil.  which  will  utilize  exclusively  the  fibers  of  a 


FAI.I.S  OF  ITAI’FliA,  TIKTK  UlVia:.  SAtt  I'AFI.O.  IIUAZII.. 

One  of  the  liuiiienms  eattiracts  ohstnietinj;  tlie  eouise  of  the  Tiete  Kiver,  wliieli  Hows  ti  <Ustjinee 
of  "HMl  miles  from  the  westtTii  slope  of  the  Serra  tlo  Mttr  t  •  l  lie  Alto  I’aniiai  Kiver. 

native  iilant  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  country  and  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Avhite  lily.  Another  company  has  been 
established  in  Sao  Paulo  which  Avill  manufacture  all  kinds  of  paper. 
It  intends  to  form  a  trust  with  the  other  pap(‘r  mills  of  the  country. 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  STATE  OF  PIAUHY. 

The  Brazilian  Export  ami  Development  Company  is  the  name  of  a 
large  corporation  that  has  recently  been  granted  a  concession  by  Ixith 
the  Brazilian  National  Government  and  the  State  govermiKMit  of 
Pianhy  to  operate  in  that  State.  The  terms  of  the  concession  ar*'  ve.Fy 
liberal,  permitting  the  conn)any  to  direct  its  energies  to  all  fields 
promisinii-  to  de\(‘lop  the  resources  of  the  country. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

Anion<r  tlic  piihlications  ivinitly  received  by  tlie  Bureau  is  the  '"() 
hniiii(j ranted'  published  by  llie  Af^ricultural  Department  of  the  State 
of  Silo  I’aulo  for  the  purpose  of  encoura<rinjr  inuui<rration  to  this 
State.  'Idle  State  jroveiaunent.  in  addition  to  other  favors.  <rrants 
free  transportation  to  inuni<rrants  fi-oni  the  iiort  of  Santos  to  any 
point  in  the  State  in  wliich  they  may  wisli  to  locate.  'Flie  reirula- 
tions  iroverninjr  immiirriition  in  Bnizil  are  published  in  the  Bul¬ 
letin  for  October.  IhhT. 

'I'lie  Brazilian  Xational  C'onjrress  has  authorized  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  to  ojien  a  credit  to  meet  the  travelinjr  expenses  and 
installation  durin<r  their  residence  in  the  territory  of  the  Kepuhlic 
of  the  foi’eiirn  press  representatives  who  may  visit  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  Exposition,  which  is  to  take  place  fi’om  July  14  to  October 
12.  IJtOS. 


MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  MONTT. 


At  the  openin'T  of  the  Chilean  ('onj^ress  on  June  1.  1908,  President 
Moxtt  addressed  the  national  assembly  felicitatiiifr  the  Keptihlic  on 
the  conditions  prevailin<r  throti<ihont  the  country,  statinj^  that  the 
efforts  of  the  (iovernment  would  he  directed  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  peaceful  relations  with  other  nations. 

Pendiii"  questions  with  Peru  are  tendin<r  toward  a  final  adjust¬ 
ment,  \arious  conventions  haviiijr  been  signed  in  Lima  for  the  recip¬ 
rocal  benefit  of  the  two  countries. 

riie  construction  of  the  Arica-La  Paz  Bailroad.  in  conseiiuence 
of  an  arran«rement  with  the  Bolivian  (lo\ eminent,  is  pro<rress- 
in^  as  a  national  enterprise,  and  0.11  kilometers  (40  miles)  of  the 
fir.st  section  have  been  opened.  'Id  date,  the  sum  of  $1.2.10.000  has 
been  invested  in  this  enterjirise. 

With  Pdmador.  the  lon»r-standin»r  friendly  relations  are  main¬ 
tained.  while  since  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  (juestion  with  the 
Arjrentine  Bepuhlic  the  common  interests  of  both  countries  are  hein»; 
advanced  in  a  spirit  of  concord  and  fraternity.  A  commercial  treaty 
for  the  furtherance  of  these  ends  is  under  considei’ation  between  the 
two  Bepuhlics. 

'I'he  traditional  friendship  with  Brazil  continues  tinhroken,  while 
intercotirse  with  the  other  nations  of  Latin  America  is  proceedinj^ 
alon<r  lines  of  mutual  esteem  and  fellowship. 
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Kt'fei'eiice  is  made  to  the  approaeliinjj  Pan-American  Scientitic 
Conffress  at  Santia<ro  and  cordial  welcome  tendered  to  the  delejrates 
from  the  “  Countries  of  South  America  and  the  <rreat  llepuhlic  of 
the  North.” 

I’rojrress  is  bein<j:  made  on  the  port  works  of  Valdivia,  Corral, 
and  Valparaiso,  and  railroad  construction  is  I)ein<>:  fostered.  The 
governmental  methods  adopted  for  colonizinjr  the  unsettled  sections 
of  the  Ilepuhlic  are  fiivinor  satisfactory  results. 

The  cultivation  of  llax  is  being  encouraged  by  governmental  meas¬ 
ures  and  will,  it  is  anticipated,  form  a  valual)le  source  of  wealth  for 
the  nation. 


The  money  invested  for  the  acclimatization  of  salmon  in  ('hilean 
watei's  has  given  satifactory  returns,  and  the  colonization  entei'i)rises 
under  (lovernment  direction  ri'sulted  in  the  arrival  of  S.SIO  immi¬ 
grants  during  1!)07. 

The  postal  movement  for  the  year  covers  Ts.OKt.lTt*  i)ieces  of  mail 
mattei-  which,  though  less  than  the  (“stimate  made.  is.  howevei'.  gi’eater 
by  nearly  l.OOO.OOt)  pieces  than  in  the  year  preceding.  Parcels  post 
values  were  $1.008. 7.")0  and  of  the  8ii8  telegraph  otlices  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  10  were  added  during  1007.  'I'hese  otlices  sent  •J.08.‘».0iJl  messages 
for  the  internal  service  and  s8..'»47  for  the  foreign.  During  the  year 
the  line  between  biuiciue  and  Zapiga  was  opened  and  a  new  commu- 


TIIK  NATIoXAl.  l.llUtAKV,  SANTIA(iO.  (  llll.i:. 


Thi>  libniry  (‘utitaiiis  ovtT  1'h).(kiu  viilnnu>s.  tu*  wlnt'h  tilomt  art*  rtilh  <1  f«ir  aiiiinnlly.  Tn  ilu* 

h*fl  is  sfiai  ihi*  statiu*  nf  l»nn  Aiairis  Hi  lln.  thf  lirsi  l’rt  '<l<K*iit  nf  tht*  I’liivt  r>ity  4»f  <*liik*.  am)  n 
pliihtloj'ist  of  worltl-w  itlf  n*|aiialio!i.  Up  wti';  luini  iti  Vt  iipziipla  lait  sih*mi  most  of  lus  liiV  in 
t  ‘liilc. 
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niciUiou  hetweeii  Olora  and  Santiago.  Plans  for  wireless  connection 
with  the  ^lagallanes  'IViritorv  are  under  c(»nsideration. 

^raritinie  transport  increase  is  indicated  hv  the  addition  of  35 
vessels  with  17.740  tons  harden  during  the  year,  the  total  merchant 
marine  now  consisting  of  17*2  ships,  and  08.722  registered  tons. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  1907  AND  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1908. 

Keceij)ts  at  the  custom-houses  of  (^hile  during  the  year  1007  aggre¬ 
gated  $110,078,312  (national  currency),  which,  reduced  to  United 
States  valuations  at  the  rate  of  3(U  C(“nts.  gives  an  ecpiivalent  of 
$43,702,083.  a  gain  over  lOOO  of  $5,844,742.  On  imports  the  duties 
collected  were  more  than  $2..500.000  in  excess  of  those  from  exports. 

For  the  first  (piarter  of  1008  total  customs  duties  of  $14,155,257 
are  reported.  im]X)rts  being  cn'dited  with  $0,703,114  and  exports  with 
$7,302,143. 

4'his  revei-sal  of  values  is  due  to  decreased  receipts  of  articles  of 
consumption  from  abroad,  caused  hv  the  financial  crisis  in  the  money 
markets  of  the  world,  and  to  the  large  shipment  of  nitrate  which  had 
been  held  in  reserve  in  the  country. 

LIMIT  OF  NITRATE  EXPORTS  FOR  1908  9. 

'I'lie  ('hilean  Nitrate  Association  {Asociacion  Salltrcm  de  Projxi- 
(jauda)  has  fixed  the  total  quantity  of  nitrate  for  export  during  the 
year  1908-9  at  39..'»00.000  Spanish  (piintals.  which  is  something  over 
2.000.000  tons.  'Phis  is  a  reduction  by  53  per  cent  of  the  quota  orig¬ 
inally  decided  upon. 

The  nitrate  year  begins  on  April  1.  and  the  hulk  of  exports  will 
probably  be  made  before  December  31. 

EXPORTS  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1908. 

Figures  covering  export  values  from  Uhile  during  tin*  fii’st  (piarter 
of  1908  show  total  valuations  of  $31,355,480.  the  month  of  F(4)ruary 
furnishing  the  largest  proportion,  or  nearly  .50  per  cent  of  the  total. 

BUDGET  EXPENDITURE  FOR  1909. 

As  approved  by  the  Council  of  Slate,  the  budget  of  expenses  for 
1909  for  the  Chilean  (Tovernment  is  estimated  at  $75,091,815,  the 
revenue  being  presumably  the  same  amount.  A  reduction  of  over 
$5,000,000  in  expenditun's  is  made  over  the  pivceding  year. 

(h)vernment  receipts  in  the  first  quarter  of  1908  are  reported  as 
$3,049,548  in  excess  of  the  same  period  of  1907,  this  sum  being  e.xcln- 
sive  of  returns  from  State  railways,  which  in  the  three  months  in 
reference  amounted  to  $3,741,000.  For  the  first  four  months  of  the 
\’ear,  however,  customs  receipts  show  a  slight  dc'cline,  due  probably 
to  decreased  nitrate  shipments  in  April. 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Ill  ivpird  to  the  consiiniption  and  value  of  food  staples  in  Chile, 
the  followinji'  inforniation  has  been  furnished  the  International 
Ihireaii  of  tin'  Aineriean  Ilejiuhlics  by  Messrs.  Wessel.  Duval  &  Co.. 
New  York  City,  received  from  that  Kepiiblic  in  answer  to  iininiry  on 
the  subject : 

It  can  hardly  ho  said  that  the  reports  spread  some  time  ajio  alH>nt  the  (piality 
of  American  eamied  floods  lias  liad  mort'  tliaii  a  liri»>f  passiiif;  effect  on  tlie 
market. 


TiiH  oi.p  HKiiMiK  oviat  Tilt;  .M.vi-ociin  KiVKK,  ciiim:. 

huilt  by  tiovcnior  .Ilian  llcnrinncz  cinriiifr  ins  term  of  olliee  ( lilTn-KiTJ) .  The  Maimeho  after  a 
eoiirse  of  T.")  miles  joins  the  Maipo  about  IV  miles  southwest  of  .Santiago. 


Tlie  I'eal  rt'tison  in  otir  opinion  is  llie  tact  thtif  tlie  low  rtite  of  excliiitif;e  ruling 
in  this  country  for  tlie  last  two  or  more  years  hits  raised  the  iirices  ahove  the 
liossihility  of  Hit'  miildlc  class  consumers'  means  of  inirclitisiiig.  t’lisloms  iltities 
ttre  paid  in  gold  or  the  etpii valent,  the  iiremiuni  on  the*  formt'r  heing  tit  present 
100  pt'f  cent.  The  pttpt'r  money  tit  par  is  ISd.,  so  thtit  now  its  mttrket  value  is 
Od.  .Apart  from  thest'  facts  comes  again  the  numher  of  consumers. 

The  working  clttss  come  tirst  liy  a  large  ina.lority :  and  it  must  he  here  said 
th.it  as  a  rule  they  tire  not  much  given  to  any  extravagance  in  their  ways  of 
living. 

Reef  is  tin'  sta|de  articie  here,  and  this  is  sold  at  50  cents  a  poiiml,  heing  an 
equivalent  to  !l  cents  .American  goid.  One  could  hardly  complain  tit  this  price, 
considering  thtit  the  iive  stock  is  brought  long  overland  journeys  from  the 
.Argentine  Republic. 
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Fresh  fish  is  ofl'ered  daily  in  the  markets,  of  wldeli.  all  aloii^  th(‘  coast  line, 
there  is  abundance. 

Lobsters  are  packed  at  ati  islatul  calltnl  .Juan  Fernandez.  They  are  sold  at 
very  hi};h  prices,  owing  to  the  prohibitive  duties  levied  to  protect  this  so-called 
native  industry. 

Salmon  is  being  introduciHl  into  the  rivers  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country  with  very  good  results,  but  this  new  industry  will  not  show  any  benefit 
for  some  years  yet.  and  at  present  large  (piantities  art*  being  brought  in  direct 
from  C'iiliforniii  and  sold  at  reasonable  i»rices.  the  customs  duties  on  this  article 
being  about  half  what  it  is  on  lobsters. 

Oysters  are  plentiful  in  the  sotith  of  the  country,  and  are  canned  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  northern  iirovinces,  as  also  many  other  classes  of  shellfish. 


MIN'KIIS  AT  WOBK  ON  COAl.  IlKI’oSITS  oK  Till:  t.'ofSINd  CoMI’ANV  AT  l.OTA.  <1111. K. 

('i)nl  was  iliscoviTcil  in  Lola  alioiit  1HI\  an<l  the  |irojic  rty  was  lairchascil  hy  Don  Matias  Cousino 
ill  IsVi.  A  peculiar  fealiire  of  the  iiiines  is  that  a  very  lary'e  part  of  Ihe  workiiij;s  are  now 
heiieatli  the  heil  of  the  Paeitie  Ocean.  The  company  owns  an  enorinons  lamlcil  properly  anil 
employs  at  least  fi.iKKi  men. 

.Shrimps  iirt'  tilso  in  abnndiinct*  during  the  season. 

Wheat  tiiid  btirh'y  crops  tir*'  inviiritibly  good  jind  tillow  for  jt  fair  exjioiT  trade. 

From  these  remarks  you  will  retidily  unth'ist.-inil  tlnil  ChiU'  is  ti  good  pro¬ 
ducing  country. 

We  .admit  theta*  is  ti  ilemtiml  for  .\nu*ric!in  ctinneil  goods  and  ceia'tils.  but  we 
do  not  iigree  that  thesr*  aia*  introduced  to  this  cottntry  front  Fnghttiil.  The 
gooils  jitickeil  by  ('roost*  A:  I?liickw(*ll.  Aloft ott.  titid  otltt*rs.  sitch  its  lintiittt  hitdilii*s. 
blo;it(*rs.  iKitt(*d  tneats.  t*tc..  hiivt*  had  it  fitirly  good  detiiittid  at  otte  tittte:  bitt 
of  litte  yciirs  litth*  is  ilotit*  oti  iiccoitttt  of  pric(*s.  throttgh  ht*avy  ditties. 

’I'ltt*  prittcipiti  .\tti(*riciitt  titans  tire  wholesiile  agi*ttts.  ttot  ta*tailers.  tht*y  Itavitig 
brattches  iti  all  the  iirittcipiti  cities  throitghout  thi*  cottittry. 

The  ta*tail  btisitn*ss  is  itt  the  hiitids  of  Ktiglish.  (lerttiati,  Italiatt.  atid  Aitstriittt 
houses,  but  the  ditavt  orih*tatig  is  attettdeil  to  through  .Vtttericati  titans. 
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COAL  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Fi»;ures  issued  by  tlie  National  Mining  Society  of  Chile  {Sociedad 
Xocioiuil  de  Minent)  give  the  following  figures  showing  the  annual 
(‘onsuinption  of  foreign  and  domestic  coal  in  the  Kepuldic  for  the 
past  five  vears: 


Y 


ciir. 


Kori'ifrn.  Domestic. 


M<  tri<‘  lone.  Mi  trir  tone. 


IWKi .  797,  «:U  r.l,0'.t7 

liHU .  822,471  (•.l,ti24 

.  1,179,0.78  07:1,927 

19IK1 .  1,019,8:14  932,488 

UHI7  .  1,489,1.'>4  832,612 


A  gain  in  five  years  of  nearly  300  per  cent  in  the  (piantity  of  coal 
consumed  is  thus  .shown. 

.V  strong  etfort  is  being  made  to  open  up  the  veiy  e.xtensive  coal 
fields  of  the  Province  of  Arauco.  south  of  Coronel.  A  much  better 
grade  of  coal  is  found  in  the  interior  of  that  Province  than  has  ever 
been  mined  in  Chile  for  commercial  purposes.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
good  coking  coal  and  suitable  for  use  in  the  Chilean  navy. 

'I’he  State  railways  of  Chile  consume  annually  from  3.-)0,000  to 
400.000  tons  of  coal,  of  which  about  one-half  is  imported. 

ROLLING  STOCK  OF  CHILEAN  RAILWAYS. 

At  the  beginning  of  tbe  year  1007  the  rolling  stock  of  the  State 
railways  of  Chile  consisted  of  4,000  cars,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
.■>0.000  tons,  and  during  the  year  1,400  cars  were  added,  with  a  tonnage 
of  40,000  tons,  making  the  total  tonnage  in  use  on  the  State  railways 
at  the  close  of  the  year  90,000  tons.  During  the  year  1907  this  rolling 
stock  handled  3.400.000  tons  of  freight,  against  ‘2.800.000  tons  for 
190<‘). 


TRADE  VALUATIONS. 

In  the  latest  j)ublished  statistics,  covering  the  trade  of  Colombia 
for  1907,  a  total  valuation  of  $‘2(),280,00r)  is  given,  e.xports  figuring 
for  $13,791,442  and  imports  for  $12,488,563.  Of  the  latter  sum  it 
must  be  stated  that  $400,000  rej)resent  estimates  onh’,  to  cover  some 
months  for  which  full  entries  at  custom-houses  had  not  been  received. 

.5tO(K)— Hull.  2,  pt  1— os - !» 
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In  the  preceding  year  $14.613.918.1):>  is  credited  to  exports  and 
$0,353,345  to  imports,  a  total  of  $'23,0r)7.2()3.02  being  thus  shown. 

In  the  report  furnished  by  the  Colombian  Consul  at  Xew  York  it 
is  shown  that  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  ItlOS  products 
from  (^oloml)ia  to  the  value  of  $1,474,525  were  received  at  that  port. 
On  this  basis  “  Kl  Xuevo  Tiempo  ''  of  Bogota,  for  June  Ifi,  estimates 
the  total  receipts  at  that  point  for  the  year  at  aiijiroximately  $(>.000,000, 
stating  further  that  the  principal  item  of  Colombian  exports  is  hardly 
well  in  hand  during  the  first  (juarter  of  the  year,  so  that  an  under 
rather  than  an  over  valuation  has  probably  been  made. 

At  the  ports  of  Xew  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  Colombian 
products  are  received  to  the  value  of  about  $2,000,000  annualh',  the 


STREET  SCENE  IS  BOCJOTA.  lOEOMKlA. 

The  historic  capital  of  Colombia  was  foiiinlcd  by  the  Coiiniieror  Oonzalo  .liiiicticz  <le  Quesada  in 
153Kon  the  site  of  the  Indian  village  of  Tensminillo.  The  Emperor  Charles  V  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  city  in  1540.  Bogota  is  9,UtK)  feet  alaive  the  sea;  its  [Hipnlation  is  about  l‘J5,000. 

greater  part  of  the  banana  shipments  going  to  the  former  place. 
Thus,  the  total  exports  for  15)08  are  estimated  at  about  $8,000,000. 
For  the  two  preceding  years  United  States  statistics  record  imports 
from  Colombia  at  $(),500,000  in  round  numbers,  while  exports  thither 
are  represented  by  $3,000,000. 

(lold  and  tobacco  also  form  important  items  of  Colombian  export, 
the  former  figuring  for  $3,500,000  and  the  latter  for  $500,000  in  15)07, 
all  of  which  is  destined  for  European  ports. 
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The  leading  articles  and  their  valuations  reported  for  the  quarter 
in  reference  were:  Coffee,  hides.  $195.*2*28:  bananas.  305,5)29 

bunches,  worth  $95).S)81 ;  hats,  $84.077 ;  cacao.  $34,135;  rubber,  $50,951 ; 
and  cocoanuts.  $18,833. 

PRESIDENTIAL  STATEMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

In  April  of  the  present  year  the  President  of  the  Colombian  Re¬ 
public  made  a  tour  of  inspection  and  investigation  throughout  the 
country,  with  the  design  of  personally  observing  the  condition  of  the 
various  industries  and  the  possibilities  of  fomenting  their  advance¬ 
ment.  The  results  of  his  tour  were  set  forth  on  his  return  in  an 
address  made  at  Bogota  before  a  gathering  of  diplomats,  consuls,  and 
representative  business  men,  in  which  he  demonstrated  the  resources 
of  the  Republic. 

In  his  opinion,  Colombia,  with  its  tropical  and  temperate  zones, 
should  l>e  able  to  vie  with  any  country  in  the  nature  of  its  products. 
Its  cacao  is  e<pial  to  that  of  Guayaquil,  its  rubber  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  Brazil,  and  the  native  banana  is  unsurpassed  by  those 
of  any  land.  Experiments  in  cotton  growing  have  demonstrated  that 
there  are  areas  in  the  country  suitable  for  this  class  of  production, 
and  the  tariff  protection  afforded  by  the  Government  to  manufactures 
of  the  native  cotton  have  greatly  stimulated  both  the  culture  and  the 
working  of  the  product.  The  mill  at  Medellin  reports  a  surplus 
capital,  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  establishment. 

President  Rkyes  urges  ujjon  his  countrymen  the  cultivation  of 
(piickly-grown  crojis.  such  as  bananas,  wheat,  maize,  and  potatoes, 
although  coffee  growing  and  the  jiroduction  of  sugar  cane  is  also 
profitable,  but  of  slower  return.  As  regards  banana  cultivation,  the 
lands  between  Santa  Marta  and  Fundacion  rivers,  which  are  con¬ 
nected  by  90  miles  of  railroad,  are  reported  as  of  particular  fertility, 
and  the  Government  is  preparing  to  develop  them  through  an  exten¬ 
sive  system  of  irrigation. 

On  the  Magdalena,  which  is  navigable  for  1.400  miles,  adequate 
lalxir  siqiply  is  obtainable  for  large  iilantations  of  cacao  and  rubber, 
and  with  a  .sufficient  population  the  Santa  Marta  district  could,  within 
three  years,  increase  its  production  tenfold.  The  valleys  of  the  rivers 
Leon  and  Atrato  have  long  been  recognized  as  having  proper  charac¬ 
teristics  for  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit.  On  the  Sinn  River  there  is 
also  much  good  banana  land,  as  well  as  an  area  jiroper  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  oranges,  pineapples,  alligator  pears,  and  many  other  tropical 
products.  This  is  the  great  cattle  belt,  as  it  is  also  the  source  of  the 
cedar  and  mahogany  exported  from  Colombia.  In  this  valley  are 
both  coal  and  petroleum  awaiting  capital  for  their  development. 

If  in  tropical  products  the  country  is  able  to  compete  with  other 
lands,  it  should  be  able  to  rival  the  Argentine  Republic  in  wheat  and 
maize  production.  Furthermore,  the  extensive  savannahs  provide 
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ran"t‘s  for  countless  herds  of  cattle,  while  the  establishnients  of 
packin"-hoiises  is  possible  upon  most  advantageous  terms. 

In  some  Departments,  notably  Antioipiia.  the  mining  industry  is 
well  established,  while  the  Marmato  and  liiosueio  gold  deposits  are 
said  to  e(]ual  those  of  the  Transvaal.  A  F rench  company  has  been 
organized  for  the  exploitation  of  the  surface  veins  of  Alta,  Baja,  and 
Vetas,  in  the  Department  of  Santander.  Large  (piantities  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  material  have  been  sent  to  the  country  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  plant,  and  engineers  have  arrived  for  the  immediate  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  works. 

The  Choco  district  is  of  recognized  importance  and  at  present 
native  and  foreign  companies  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  the 
region.  It  is  said  that  the  entire  Pacific  littoral  of  Colombia  has  been 
formed  by  gold-bearing  alluvial,  so  that  with  more  etfective  develop¬ 
ment  a  great  mining  center  will  l)e  established.  Near  Tuquerres  and 
Samaniego.  in  the  Department  of  Narino.  gold  deposits  are  being 
jirofitably  worked,  while  in  the  Central  Cordillera  region  exploitation 
has  scarcely  begun.  Abundant  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
cinnabrio,  etc.,  are  known  to  exist  on  both  slopes,  so  that  Colombia 
may  lie  regarded  as  a  rich  storehouse  of  minerals  as  well  as  a  vast 
area  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources. 

In  the  I.(i‘on  and  Atrato  district  lands  can  be  had  under  concession 
from  the  (Jovernment.  The  purchaser  may  sidect  and  denounce  the 
land  by  paying  the  expenses  of  measurement ;  or  land  may  be  had 
by  purchasr*  of  land  scrip,  granted  under  previous  concessions,  for  a 
few  cents  per  hectare  (2.471  acres).  The  lands  of  this  region  are  said 
to  be  very  fertile,  and  a  small  expenditure  in  dredging  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  Ia'oii  and  Atrato  would  make  those  rivers  navigable  for 
fruit  shij)s  for  many  miles  into  the  interior. 

There  are  transjtortation  routes  awaiting  development  which  would 
pay — routes  which  would  develop  districts  rich  in  mineral  and  agri¬ 
cultural  possibilities,  which  are  idle  and  abandoned  for  lack  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  greatest  helps 
in  advancing  American  trade  in  Latin  America  is  the  presence  of 
American  capital  in  the  industries  of  these  countries. 

Among  the  important  proposals  made  by  President  Keves  recently 
was  one  suggesting  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  connect  with  the 
Cartagena  (Colombia)  Kailway  leading  southward  parallel  to  the 
C^iribbean  coast,  passing  through  Sincerin.  where  the  new  sugar 
manufactory  is  being  erected,  to  the  town  of  Tolu,  on  the  (lulf  of 
Morrostpiillo.  This  route  would  open  to  transportation  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  territories  of  the  hot  zone  of  Colombia,  a  ter¬ 
ritory  which  has  produced  1  l.OOO.OOO  j)ounds  of  tobacco  for  export 
during  the  past  two  years,  many  thousand  cattle,  much  rice  and  cot¬ 
ton,  and  which,  in  an  expanse  of  h8,840  acres  of  land  tributary 
thereto,  could  be  made  to  produce  great  quantities  of  sugar,  bananas, 
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and  almost  overv  kind  of  tropical  fruit.  The  laud  is  generally  level, 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  well  watered — an  important  feature  in  trop¬ 
ical  agriculture,  (’oal.  iron,  and  petroleum  are  known  to  exist  near 
the  suggested  route,  while  mahogany,  Spanish  cedar,  and  other  valu- 
ahle  timber,  as  well  as  rubber,  are  found  near  thereto. 

At  Sincerin  a  sugar  factory  will  within  a  few  months  begin 
grinding  the  cane  from  3.()()()  acres  now  planted,  the  first  harvest  of 
which  is  expected  to  jiroduce  1:2.()00  metric  tons,  or  2()5,00()  hags  of 
sugar.  There  are  1.300  men  engaged  in  the  work  of  installation  of  the 


TIIK  -griXTA  KOl.IVAK,"  BO(i()TA.  COLOMBIA. 

Tho  former  eoiiiitr.v  residence  of  the  I.ilH'riitor.  [ireseiit<‘<l  to  him  hy  one  of  his  wealthy  admirers. 

It  is  i>ietnres(ine  in  situation,  built  at  tlie  oi>enint;  of  a  deep  Kortje  between  tlie  peaks  of  (inada- 

Inpe  ami  Motiserrai. 

sugar  plant  and  extending  the  cane  plantation.  The  establishment  of 
other  factories  of  this  character  only  await  transjiortation. 

This  jiroposed  railway  would  in  time,  according  to  the  hopes  of 
President  Keyes,  he  a  branch  of  a  grand  transcontinental  system 
leading  from  Santa  Marta,  on  the  northeast,  to  (’olon,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  (lovernment  of  Colombia  and  the  commercial  interests  of  Car¬ 
tagena  are  again  considering  the  dredging  and  reopening  to  traffic  of 
the  dike  or  canal  leading  from  the  Magdalena  River  at  Calamar  to 
the  opening  into  the  bay  of  Cartagena,  with  a  view  to  reestablishing 
direct  steamboat  connection  between  this  port  and  the  iiorts  of  the 
Magdalena. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  PAN-AMERICAN  COMMITTEE. 

I'he  Colombian  Government,  by  an  Executive  decree  of  June  3, 
1008,  appointed  the  following  committee  to  prepare  the  Colombian 
.section  of  work  for  the  Fourth  Pan-American  Conference: 

Sefior  Don  Alfredo  A'azqi  ez  Cobo.  Senor  Don  Rafael  Uribe 
Uribe,  and  Senor  Don  Carlos  Calderon  Reyes. 

TEXTILE  FACTORIES  AT  MEDELLIN. 

'I'he  hosiery  factory  recently  erected  at  Medellin  is  reported  to  be 
turning  out  good  weaves.  The  machinery  and  yarns  employed  were 
of  United  States  origin,  but  another  mill  which  is  to  begin  operation 
before  the  close  of  the  present  year  has  received  its  stock  entirely 
from  Great  Britain.  A  spinning  mill  is  to  added  to  the  last-named 
establishment. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

In  oixler  to  protect  the  interests  of  all  enterprises  tending  to  the 
material  development  of  the  Republic,  the  following  dispositions 
modifying  the  custom-house  taritf  rates  have  been  made  by  the  Co¬ 
lombian  Government  and  published  in  the  ^'Diario  Oficial  ”  for  May 
1,  1008. 

The  following  articles  are  ])laced  in  the  free  list:  Iron  rails,  either 
for  private  or  public  railroads;  iron  ships  and  parts  thereof;  sugar 
mills  and  parts  thereof,  which  are  not  made  in  the  country;  traction 
motors,  boilers,  and  vehicles  for  same;  machines,  not  exceeding  three 
tons  in  weight;  agricultural  .seeds,  shoots,  and  vines;  tarred  paper  for 
roofing;  fertilizing  jiroducts;  printing  presses  and  types  for  the  use 
of  the  Departments  and  municipalities;  hard  coal,  and  cement. 

Alum  and  sulphur,  as  per  class  (i,  $0.10  per  kilogram;  caustic  soda, 
potash,  rosin,  subcarbonates  of  potassium  and  soda,  as  jier  class  2. 
$0.01 ;  common  soap  compo.sed  of  rosin  or  tallow,  as  per  class  5,  $0.05; 
canned  goods,  as  per  class  8,  $0.20;  sperm  and  stearin  in  candles,  as 
per  class  0.  $0.30;  steel  bars  or  rods  for  manufacturing  imrposes,  to 
class  3;  galvanized  wire  gauze  for  sorting  coffee,  to  cla.ss  2,  $0.01; 
carbonic  gas,  to  class  4,  $0.03;  jute  bags,  to  class  2,  $0.01 ;  nitric  acid, 
antimony,  o.xides.  cobalt,  manganese,  Iniric  acid,  enamel  paint,  nitrate 
of  potassium,  bicromate  of  potassium,  metallic  ar.senic,  and  uranium, 
to  class  2,  $0.01;  essence  of  mirbane.  to  class  4.  $0.03;  sulphuric  de- 
purator,  used  in  sugar  making,  to  class  2,  $0.01 ;  white  and  colored 
jirinting  paper,  agricultural  implements,  and  centrifugal  sprayers,  to 
class  2,  less  70  per  cent  surcharge;  percalins  for  book  binding,  to  class 
4,  $0.03;  jirinting  presses,  types,  and  accessories,  to  class  2,  $0.01 ;  car¬ 
riages,  coaches  of  all  description,  and  automobiles,  to  cla.ss  2,  less  the 
70  per  cent  surcharge;  whiting,  chalk,  feldspar,  sicate,  kaolin,  bone 
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dust,  and  other  iiriinary  substances  for  manufacturing:  crockery,  to 
class  ‘2. 

The  following:  articles  are  entitled  to  the  rebate  of  the  70  per  cent 
surcharg:e:  Kosin.  caustic  soda,  silicates,  lubricating^  g:reases  for  soap 
making:,  stearin  or  stearic  acid,  unmanufactured,  g:asoline  and  pe¬ 
troleum  for  fuel,  hard  coal  (as  long  as  there  are  no  mines  in  exploita¬ 
tion  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coast),  and  chlorate  of  potassium  for 
mining  purposes. 

FREE  ADMISSION  OF  RICE  AND  CORN. 

The  following  decree  was  issued  by  the  Colombian  Govertnnent 
on  June  3,  1008: 

From  the  1st  day  of  May  last  until  the  1st  of  August  next  rice 
introduced  for  consumption  in  the  departmetits  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
is  exempt  from  customs  duties  according  to  the  meaning  of  article 
2  of  Decree  Xo.  14G2  of  December  .■>.  11)07. 

The  exemption  of  corn  from  imjiort  duties  will  continue  according 
to  the  provisions  fixed  by  decree  Xo.  253  of  fhe  2d  of  March  last. 

IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  WINES. 

It  is  provided  by  Presidential  Decree  that  from  January  1,  IDOD, 
wines  imported  in  the  Kepublic  of  Colombia  are  to  pay  duty  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Decree  of  March  5.  11)00,  as  follow’s:  Red.  and  white, 
in  bottles.  3  cents  per  kilogram;  in  pipes,  casks,  and  demijohns,  2 
cents;  while  all  sweet  and  dry  wines  and  such  as  are  not  included  in 
the  other  classification,  without  regard  to  receptacles  or  alcoholic 
strength,  shall  pay  20  cents  per  kilogram.  A  surtax  of  70  per  cent 
is  also  chargeable  on  all  wines. 

PETROLEUM  CONCESSION  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SANTANDER. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  b)'  the  Colombian  Government  to 
Henjamin  Martinez,  of  Bogota,  and  John  A.  Treoeller,  of  London, 
for  the  exclusive  exploitation,  during  a  term  of  thirty  years,  of 
petroleum  and  oil-refining  works  in  a  specified  section  of  the  De- 
jiartment  of  Santander,  100  miles  long  and  00  miles  broad.  The 
concessionaires  agree  to  invest  in  one  or  more  refineries  within  a 
period  of  five  years  all  the  capital  which  may  be  necessary  for  ef¬ 
fective  working,  and  during  that  period  the  Government  agrees  to 
admit  duty  free  all  necessary  materials.  The  full  terms  of  the  con¬ 
cession  are  published  in  the  “  Diana  Oficial  ”  of  Colombia  for  May 
23,  1008. 

RESOURCES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANTIOQUIA. 

The  agricultural  census  of  the  Department  of  Antioipiia  made  in 
1907  shows  that  the  following  areas  are  under  cultivation  for  the 
crops  mentioned:  Cotl'ee.  20,820  hectares;  sugar  cane,  33,208;  maize, 
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178.51I9;  rice,  3.8’25;  beans.  35.309;  bananas.  21.909;  potatoes.  5.043; 
barley.  149;  wheat.  1,092;  and  ynca,  21.955.  There  are  also  115,070 
hectares  producing  various  species  of  ruliber  plants.  440.120  under 
grass.  1.733,095  in  forests,  and  4.111.322  hectares  of  public  lands. 
The  total  area  is  (>.728,290  hectares. 


PACIFIC  TERMINUS  OF  THE  INTEROCEANIC  RAILWAY. 

The  Minister  from  Costa  Kica  in  the  Cnited  States.  Senor  Don 
Joacpiin  liernardo  Calvo,  has  informed  the  International  Ibireau 


A  VIKW  IN  CKNTKAI.  I'ARK.  SAN  .lOSK  COSTA  HICA. 

\  huMUtiful  park  uovcriiit^  hii  nrua  of  iiuarly  two  aurus.  'I'Ih*  artistic  iron  niiliiij;  surroinMliiij: 
tile  park  was  made  in  Kn^daiid  at  a  cost  of 


of  the  American  Kepulilics  that  the  port  on  the  I’acific  forming  the 
terminus  of  the  inter<K-eanic  line  in  Costa  liica  is  to  l)e  Puntai'cnas 
instead  of  Tivives. 


PARCELS-POST  CONVENTION  WITH  ITALY. 

'I'he  convention  with  Italy  for  the  «*.\<'hangc  of  parc(‘ls  by  post, 
wliich  was  celel)rat«*(l  iid  n  fi  rnidiivi  l)y  th(^  Cost  mast<*r-(  hmei’al  of 
f5)sta  Kica  on  .Marcli  1(>.  1908,  b(*came  (db'ctive  accoi-ding  to  M.xi'cu- 
tive  l)«*ci»*e  on  duly  1.  190S.  'I'lie  value  of  such  parcels  is  limited 
tf)  500  frdttoi. 
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FREE  ENTRY  FOR  DRAINAGE  PIPES. 

A  decree  of  the  Costa  Kican  Governineiit.  promuljrated  on  June 
“23.  1908,  provides  for  the  free  entry  at  the  custom-houses  of  the 
Uepublic  for  vitrified  tubinj;  to  be  used  for  draina"e  and  sewerage 
purposes.  This  step  is  taken  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the 
people  and  Government  to  introduce  hyfrienic  systems  into  the  house¬ 
holds  of  the  inhabitants. 

TARIFF  VAI/UATION  FOR  AUTOMOBILES  AND  BICYCLES. 

An  Executive  Decree  of  June  11.  1908.  fixes  the  rate  of  import 
iluties  levied  upon  automobiles  and  motorcycles  introduced  into  Costa 
Kica  at  5  centimos  per  kilogram;  on  bicycles  15  vcntimox.  and  on 
v(*l()cipedes  33  centimoK. 

FOUNDATION  OF  THE  MERCANTILE  BANK. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  bank  in  San  Jose  {riduco  Mervautil  de 
Cosfd  liicd)  is  re))orted  by  the  press  of  the  Ilepul)lic,  the  total  capital 
of  which  is  1.000.000  colours. 


GOVERNMENT  SUGAR  REPORT. 


'rhe  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  Cuban 
Government  has  recently  issued  a  comj)rehensive  report  on  the  sugar 
industry  and  its  by-products.  The  crops  of  1905-0  and  1900-7  are 
the  bases  of  the  statistics,  it  being  shown  that  341.848  hectares  were 
under  culture  in  the  latter  year  as  comi)ared  with  301.440  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  while  the  yield  was  1.444.310  tons  against  1.229.730.  an 
increase  of  214.574  tons.  This  increa.se  is  three  times  as  great  as  that 
reeordi'd  in  a  comparison  of  the  crojjs  of  1904-5  and  1905-0. 

'Fhe  crop  of  lJ>00-7  was  worth  $73.8J)0.899  against  $01,514,978  in 
the  preceding  year,  the  exports  aggregating  1.292.770  tons  worth 
$04. 720.330).  iis  comj)ared  with  1.180,015  tons  in  1900  valued  at  $57.- 
!)09.!)32. 

'I'he  180  mills  ground  14.214,940  tons  of  cane  and  were  five  more  in 
number  than  in  the  j)receding  year,  when  12.534.999  tons  were  ground. 

'I'he  production  of  molasses  in  liK)7  amounted  to  40.745.730  gallons, 
wliile  aguardiente  and  alcohol  were  |)roduced  to  the  extent  of  7.010.- 
432  liters  and  1.514,353  liters,  respectively,  the  former  showing  a 
gain  of  3.1()0,5S3  liters  and  the  latter  of  204.i>58.  Molasses  exports 


THE  TEMPLETE,  HAVANA,  CUBA. 

This  iiioiiuiiifiit  was  ererted  in  (■(iiiiiiirinomtiiiii  mid  on  the  site  of  the  first  mass  said  in  the  Ciilian  capital,  wliicli  was  celelirated  in  irilSf  under 

tile  eeiba  tree  shown  in  tlie  illustration. 


a^<rregate(l  84,332.005  gallons  against  31.530.308  in  the  preceding 
vear,  while  total  shipments  of  sugar  products  during  the  year  made 
a  grand  total  in  value  of  $00,012,570.  as  compared  with  $58,000,010 
ill  1000. 

Of  the  total  reported  exports,  the  United  States  is  the  principal 
purchaser,  taking  $05,150,404.  or  10.31  per  cent  more  than  in  1000. 

The  total  value  of  the  machinery  and  sacks  imported  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  trade  was  $2,744,204,  the  former  being  valued  at 
$1,200,040  and  the  latter  at  $1,445,254,  leaving  a  trade  balance  to 
the  Republic  on  the  account  of  this  industry  of  $03,308,270. 

In  the  relative  yield  of  products  the  cane  of  the  Province  of  Pinar 
del  Rio  produced  10.33  per  cent  of  sugar,  a  gain  of  0.70;  Havana, 
10.10  per  cent,  a  gain  of  0.50-;  Santa  Clara,  0.02  per  cent,  a  gain  of 
0.03;  ^latanzas,  10.28  per  cent,  a  gain  of  0.27;  Camaguey,  10.40  per 
cent,  a  gain  of  0.23,  and  Oriente,  10.74  per  cent,  a  gain  of  0.05. 


The  producing  ratios  of  the  Provinces  were  as  follows:  Pinar  del 
Rio,  2.3  per  cent;  Havana,  12.7;  Matan/.as,  27.5;  Santa  Clara,  30; 
(’amaguey,  3.7,  and  Oriente,  17.8. 


TARIFF  ON  CATTLE  IMPORTS. 

In  conseijuence  of  the  fact  that  the  Agrarian  League  has  presented 
a  ])etition  to  the  Cuban  (lovernment  praying  that  the  import  duty 
on  cattle  he  raised  to  3  cents  per  kilo,  and  the  said  petition  has  been 
sujiported  by  communications  from  numerous  municipal  councils, 
public  and  private  corporations,  associations  of  cattle  raisers,  and 
merchants,  and  individuals,  the  (Miambers  of  Commerce  of  Havana, 
Santiago,  and  Matanzas,  the  cattle  raisers  of  Oriente,  Camaguey 
Matanzas,  and  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  the  Association  of  Mercliants  and 
the  Agricultural  Association  of  Santa  Clara;  and  as  the  president  of 
the  Agrarian  League  and  seven  other  representatives  of  cattle  raisers, 
rej)resenting  holdings  amounting  in  all  to  18(>.000  head  of  cattle,  have 
signed  an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  the  price  of  cattle  on  the  hoof 


THE  CALLE  OBISPO  (BISHOP  STREET),  HAVANA. 

This  stri'ft  is  in  tlie  shopiiiiiB  ilistrict  of  tlie  Ciiimn  OHpital.  The  old  tlioroiiKhfare  is  so  narrow  that  veliieli's  are  jierniilted  to  jias 

tliroiiKli  it  in  one  direction  only. 
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will  not  rise  0  cents  j)er  pound  during  months  of  drought,  or  oj  cents 
j)er  pound  during  other  months;  and  the  Meat  Sellers'  Union  of 
Havana,  rej^resenting  112  butcher  shops,  has  offered  to  adjust  the 
retail  price  of  meat  to  the  price  of  live  stock,  and  agree  that  such 
retail  price  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  price  during  the  last  two  years 
on  the  basis  of  the  agreement  tiled  by  said  butchers  with  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Mayor  of  Havana: 

The  matter  having  been  presented  to  the  three  i^olitical  parties  now 
existing  in  Cuba,  one  thereof  has  earnestly  insisted  that  said  petition 
he  granted,  and  the  other  two  have  supj)orted  the  petition  in  principle; 

And  both  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Industry  and  ('ommerce 
and  the  Treasury  Department  have  reported  in  favor  of  said  petition; 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Finance,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Provisional  (Jovernor,  it  has 
IxHUi  decreed : 

I.  That  paragraph  184  corresponding  to  group  1  of  Class  X,  of 
the  customs  tariff,  as  it  appears  modified  by  law  of  September  15. 15)02, 
and  Decree  No.  74(),  of  June  20.  1007,  he  and  is  hereby  amended  to 
lead  as  follows — 

Paragraph  184.  Povine  cattle  of  anv  class,  size,  and  from  wherever 
imjiorted,  excepting  such  as  is  imjiorted  for  breeding  purposes,  re¬ 
ferred  to  under  the  corresponding  paragraph  in  the  free  list  of  the 
tariff',  (i.  4V..  100  kilos,  $2.25. 

II.  That  the  following  provision  in  reference  to  cattle  exempted 
from  duty  and  which,  formerly  appeared  as  part  of  paragraph  184 
constitutes  a  new  paragrajih  added  to  the  free  list  of  the  tariff',  as 
follows : 

Paragraph  340.  Bovine  cattle  under  0  years  of  age,  imiiorted  for 
breeding  purposes,  belonging  to  the  breeds  of  Short-horn  (Durham), 
Heresford,  Aberdeen- Angus,  Red-Polled,  Galloway,  Devon,  Brown- 
Swiss.  Holstein-Friesian,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayreshire.  Zebu,  ^lysore. 
Brahmin,  and  cattle  under  said  age  imported  for  breeding  purposes 
from  Porto  Rico  or  the  Argentine  Republic,  provided  that  the  im¬ 
porter  shall  duly  prove  their  origin. 

III.  That  all  laws,  decrees,  or  regulations  in  any  manner  contra¬ 
dicting  the  above  provisions,  are  hereby  revoked. 

RATIFICATION  OF  POSTAL  MONEY  ORDER  CONVENTION. 

On  July  3,  15)08,  the  Provisional  Governor  of  Cuba  issued  a  decree 
approving  and  ratifying  the  convention  i)ertaining  to  the  exchange 
of  ])ostal  money  orders  between  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  subscribed  in  Mbishington  on  June  25),  15)08.  by 
Mr.  Gonzalo  i)e  Quesada,  hhivoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  Cuba  in  AVashington,  duly  authorized  therefor  by  this 
Provisional  Government,  and  Mr.  G.  vox  L.  Meyee.  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  duly  authorized  by  law. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


INSTALLATION  OF  PRESIDENT  CACERES. 

On  July  1,  1908,  (ieneral  Caceres,  who  had  been  reelected  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  formally  took  the  oath  of  office 
as  Eixecutive  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  and  the  Clnunber  of  I)ej)uties. 


A  GATE  IX  THE  OLU  (TTY  WALL  OF  SAXTO  DOMIXGO,  DOMIXICAN  REI'UBLIC. 

This  gate  has  been  renaiiRsI  the  “  Piierta  del  27  de  Febren>”  in  eommemoration  of  the  separation 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  from  Haiti  on  Felirnary  27,  1W4. 

In  the  speech  pronounced  on  the  occasion.  President  Caceres  urjjed 
upon  the  Republic  the  necessity  of  maintaining  law  and  order  and 
signalizing  the  hour  of  the  rebirth  of  the  country  by  overcoming 
obstacles  that  had  hitherto  retarded  natural  development.  For  this 
purpose  he  regards  nothing  so  important  as  attention  to  the  agi’icul- 
tural  resources  of  the  country  to  which  he  announced  his  intention 
of  devoting  his  greatest  energy.  lie  also  expressed  the  necessity 
existing  for  railroads  for  the  transport  of  native  products  and  the 
development  of  irrigation  enterprises. 
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PERSONNEL  OF  NEW  CABINET. 

As  iuinounced  on  July  2, 1908,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Caceres  are  as  follows:  Minister  of  Interior  and  Police,  Gen- 
Miguel  a.  Roman,  jr. ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Dr.  Jose  M. 
C'abral  y  Baez  ;  Minister  of  Finance  and  Commerce.  Senor  F ei>erico 
Velasquez  Hernandez;  Minister  of  M'ar  and  Marine,  Gen.  Jesus 
Maria  Cespedes;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Dr. 
Manitel  Lamarche  Garcia;  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Immigra¬ 
tion.  Senor  Emilio  Tejera  Bonetti.  The  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Commerce  is  also  charged  with  the  duties  of  the  Ministry  of  Fomento 
and  Communication. 


NEW  SANITARY  LAW. 

On  June  0,  1908,  a  sanitary  law  for  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
signed  by  President  Caceres  and  promulgation  made  in  the  “  Gaceta 
Of  rial  ”  of  June  9. 

In  addition  to  municipal  and  provincial  regulations,  whereby  the 
measures  to  be  taken  for  the  iirevention  or  cure  of  diseases  occurring 
locally  are  prescribed,  the  second  section  of  the  law  contains  special 
provisions  against  the  introduction  of  epidemics  at  the  various  ports 
of  the  country.  Quarantine  and  disinfection  stations  are  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  properly  officered  and  permanent  inspection  posts  organ¬ 
ized. 

Vessels  arriving  from  abroad  are  required  to  be  furnished  with  a 
bill  of  health,  in  accordance  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  law.  by  the 
consular  agent  at  the  port  of  departure,  in  default  of  which  a  fine 
will  be  e.xacted  in  addition  to  the  application  of  a  thorough  sanitation 
and  disinfection  process. 

BUDGET  FOR  1908-9. 

The  Dominican  National  Congress  has  estimated  the  public  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  Rejiublic  for  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  at 
$3,984,300.  From  customs  it  is  estimated  that  $3,239,200  will  be 
received;  from  internal  ta.xes,  $388,800;  communication,  $44,000; 
consular  dues,  $14,500;  stamp  tax,  $00,000,  and  from  certain  specified 
State  properties,  $237,800. 

These  receipts  are  distributed  among  the  various  administrative 
departments.  The  sum  of  $1,808,708  is  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Hacienda  (Treasury)  and  Commerce,  of  which  $30,000  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  taking  of  a  census  of  the  Republic.  In  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Fomento  (Improvement)  $76,800  is  to  be  expended  for  rail¬ 
way  construction,  $75,000  for  irrigation  works  in  Monte  Cristi  Prov¬ 
ince,  while  the  building  of  roads,  the  construction  and  repair  of  light¬ 
houses,  and  other  public  improvements  are  authorized. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  IN  1907. 

'I'he  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the 
Dominican  Kepnidic  presented  to  the  (iovernment  in  Maj",  1908, 
furnishes  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  country 
for  1907.  In  almost  every  item  of  receipts  noteworthy  gains  are 
made.  The  total  was  $3.9(»4.()31.9ii,  exclusive  of  the  balance  from 
1900.  fixed  at  $2,<)07, 977.7(5.  making  a  grand  total  of  $0.572, 009. 08. 
Expenditures  were  made  to  the  extent  of  $2,355,431.35,  leaving  a  bal¬ 
ance  at  the  beginning  of  1908  of  $4,217,178.33. 

Of  this  latter  sum.  $3.9.32,577.44  has  been  deposited  in  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  for  the  service  of  the  national  debt. 

Customs  receipts  ai’e  given  as  $3,314,118.00,  as  compared  with 
$3,082,074.41  in  1900,  though  port  dues  declined  from  $109,842.18  to 
$98,931.57.  The  liquor  tax  advanced  to  $174,238.43  over  $129,784.71; 
the  stamp  tax  to  $112,280.11  over  $05,755.85;  j)ostal  receipts  to 
$23,999.90  over  $18,994.12;  stamped  paper  to  $44,078.2(5  over 
$21,105.48;  telegraph  and  telephone  service  to  $12,387.57  over 
$9.20(5.47;  civil  registration  to  $3,(523.31  over  $2.770.38 ;  while  receipts 
from  public  sales,  lighting,  and  the  ('onsulate  at  New  York  all  de¬ 
clined  slightly  or  remained  practically  stationary.  Receipts  from 
the  tax  on  sugar  showed  a  decline  to  $20,5(53.(51,  as  compared  with 
$211,989.07.  but  this  amount  reall}'  belongs  to  an  uncollected  taxation 
for  previous  years,  as  the  impost  was  abolished  in  1900. 

NEW  PORT  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS. 

From  July  1,  1908.  certain  reforms  to  the  port  and  customs  laws 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  became  effective  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  published  in  the  '‘‘Garcta  Ofcial''  of  June  0. 

Both  sail  and  steam  vessels  will  pay  $0.50  for  each  ton  of  cargo 
entering  or  clearing  the  ports  of  the  Republic  and  interpreter,  guard, 
and  sanitary  dues  are  fixed  at  $2  each. 

War  ships,  ships  in  ballast,  or  in  need  of  provisions  or  repairs  are 
exempt  from  specified  duties. 

FREE  CUSTOMS  ENTRY  FOR  ARTICLES  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITY. 

In  conse(|uence  of  a  decree  signed  by  President  ('aceres  on  June  2 
and  promulgated  June  (5.  1908.  the  departmental  authorities 

{uiiuntamientos)  are  authori/.ed  to  import,  free  of  duty,  such  articles 
of  public  utility  as  are  designed  for  the  services  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  instruction,  general  development,  etc..  notificatif)n  being 
previoiKsly  given  thereof  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
('ommerce  and  a  corresj^onding  declaration  of  the  goods  received 
being  subsequently  submitted  for  verification.  Satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  may  also  be  recpiired  as  to  the  use  of  the  articles  so  inqiorted. 
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POSTAL  AND  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Aoc<»rdinjr  to  the  report  presented  to  the  Dominican  National  C'on- 
jrress  in  April,  1908,  by  the  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telejiraphs.  it  is 
shown  that  the  receipts  from  the  postal  service* of  the  Repnhlic  in 
1007  increased  hy  $.‘>.000  over  the  preceding;  year  and  were  $4,000 
jrreater  than  the  budget  estimate,  reachinjr  the  sum  of  $23,000. 

The  Government  sijrnified  its  adherence  to  the  Postal  Convention 
of  Rome  in  June  of  that  year,  and  many  new  offices  were  established 
for  the  furtherance  of  internal  communication. 

In  rej^ard  to  the  national  tele«rraph  and  telephone  system,  it  is 
stated  that  both  in  organization  and  service  it  is  satisfactory.  An 
important  line  has  been  installed,  leavinji  Monte  Cristi  with  con¬ 
nections  to  Guayuhin,  Valverde,  Esperanza,  and  Navarrete,  terminat¬ 
ing  at  Estacion  de  las  Lajrunas.  Other  short  lines  have  been  inau- 
jrnrated  and  the  proceeds  of  the  new  systems  from  their  inauguration 
to  December.  1907,  reached  $1,047.  while  the  entire  service  yielded 
$3.20.“)  more  than  the  budget  estimate,  or  $12,387.r)7. 

The  lines  between  San  Juan,  San  Jose,  and  Ocoa  are  to  he  rei)aired, 
and  projected  extensions  are  under  consideration  to  all  centers  of 
population  in  the  country. 
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MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  GUAYAQUIL. 

'I'he  Jinifd  de  Canidhaelon  y  Proeeedora  de  Ayxim  de  Guayaquil 
(the  Sewerage  and  Mhder  Supj)ly  Board  of  the  city  of  Guayaquil. 
Ecuador)  desires  to  let  contracts  for  the  sewerage  and  paving  works 
of  the  city,  in  conformity  with  plans,  specifications,  terms,  and  condi¬ 
tions  to  he  obtained  on  application  to  the  International  Bureau  of 
American  Rej)ul)lics.  2  Jackson  ])lace,  Washington.  1).  C.  Bids  to  he 
made  on  special  blanks  prepared  l)y  tin*  Board  and  will  he  opened  in 
Guayaquil  on  December  1.  1008. 

The  junta  has  sufficient  annual  revenues  for  the  work,  but  desires 
to  find  a  contractor  or  company  to  contract  for  both  the  material  and 
financial  features  of  the  work. 

For  further  information  intending  l)idders  may  a})ply  either  as 
above  or  to  the  Legation  of  Ecuador  in  Washington.  D.  C. ;  the 
consul-general  of  Ecuatlor.  II  Broadway.  New  York,  or  communicate 
direct  with  the  chairman  of  the  board  at  Guayaquil,  or  with  the 
.■■)1U(K»— Hull.  2,  pt  1--OS - 10 
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Banco  Comercial  y  Agricola,  of  that  city,  which  is  the  depositor  of 
the  funds  of  the  board. 

The  board  would  be  pleased  to  have  intending  bidders  send  their 
representatives  to  Guayaipiil  to  see  for  themselves  the  reipiireinents 
asked  and  securities  oti'ered. 


LAVA  BKDS,  OALAI’AOOS  ISLANDS.  ECUADOR. 

This  tfrouj)  of  11  volcanic  islands.  7110  miles  from  the  Eeiiadorian  coast,  uninhabited  when  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  Spaniards,  was  first  called  “  The  Enchanted  Islands.”  then  Galapagos  Archipel¬ 
ago.  or  ”  Islands  of  the  Tortoises.”  They  have  an  area  of  2.2."i0  square  miles,  and  are  the  home 
of  five  species  of  indigenous  gigantic  tortoises.  Sugar  cane  and  coffee  grow  luxuriantly  in  the 
fertile  soil.  The  climate  is  dry  ami  salubrious,  tempered  by  cold  ocean  currents  from  the  .Ant¬ 
arctic. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  CABINET. 

According  to  olHcial  advices  furnished  hv  the  Department  of  State 
the  present  Cabinet  of  Ecuador  is  compo.sed  as  follows:  Minister  for 
Foreign  Relations  and  Justice,  Senor  Dr.  Don  Ai.fredo  Monge;  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior  and  Public  Works,  Senor  Don  Amalio  Puga; 
Minister  of  Finance.  Senor  Don  Belisario  V.  Torres;  Minister  of 
War.  Senor  Gen.  Hipolito  Moncayo;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Posts,  and  Telegraphs,  S<‘nor  Dr.  Don  Cesar  Boima.  Dr.  Cesar 
Borja  was  appointed  by  E.xecutive  Decree  of  April  80,  1008,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  May  4. 


BUDGET  ESTIMATE  FOR  1908  9. 

The  National  Assembly  of  (luatemala  has  approv'ecl  the  budget 
estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  Republic  for  the  fiscal  year  commenc¬ 
ing  with  July,  1008.  and  terminating  June  80,  1909,  which  fixes  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government  at  $3r),4SS.(>9*2  national  currency. 


COFFEE  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 


Guatemala’s  coffee  year  is  calculated  from  October  1  to  Septeml)er 
30  following,  with  an  average  annual  production  of  about  70,000.000 
pounds.  For  the  three  years  1905,  1900,  and  1907  the  exports  have 
figured  for  81,000,000,  08,000,000,  and  90,000,000  pounds,  respectively, 
the  last  two  crop  years  making  returns  of  08,000,000  and  88,000,000 
pounds. 

For  the  present  season  a  diminished  production  is  anticipated. 
From  the  five  ports  of  the  Republic,  in  the  period  between  October  1 
and  March  31,  but  45,000,000  pounds  were  shijiped,  which  represents 
the  calculated  bulk  of  the  year’s  croj).  The  estimate  for  1908-9  places 
the  output  at  about  81,000,000  pounds. 
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A  BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  OF  OUATEMAI.A  CITY. 

Caiiital  of  the  Republic  of  Ouatcmala,  siUiattMl  at  an  altitude  of  feet.  (Jiiatemala  has 
shifted  the  position  of  her  eapital  more  than  onee.  The  first  eity  was  founded  hy  Alvarado  in 
l.'vJt  on  the  site  now  oeenpied  by  Ciudad  Vieja  (Old  City);  in' 1542  the  eapital  was  removed 
a  little  farther  north,  where  La  .XntiKualies  at  present,  and  linally,  in  1779,  it  was  moved  to 
the  present  site. 
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The  coffee  crop  of  1000-7  was  the  largfest  ever  harvested  in  the 
country,  while  that  of  1007-8  figures  for  something  over  50,000,000 
pounds,  the  smallest  since  that  of  1002-8.  when  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  product  was  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Santa  Marta.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  croj:)  is  sent  to  foi’eign  markets. 

Shijunents  during  1007  were  made  to  the  following  destinations: 
(lermany.  48.000.000  pounds,  or  58.01  per  cent ;  the  United  States, 
20,100.000  pounds,  or  32.31  per  cent ;  Great  Britain,  0,740,000  pounds, 
or  10.8  per  cent;  Chile,  1.802,000  pounds,  or  1.51  per  cent;  smaller 
quantities  Ijeing  received  by  Austria,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Belgium. 

Champerico  is  the  principal  port  of  shipment,  followed  by  San 
Jose  Oct  os,  Livingston,  and  Puerto  Barrios. 

CHARACTER  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1907. 


Details  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Guatemala,  as  published  officially  for 
1907,  show  coffee  exports  of  90,199.480  pounds,  worth  $9,019,948,  as 
compared  with  08,441,049  and  81,081,028  pounds  in  the  two  preced¬ 
ing  years,  valued  at  $0.159.(>94  and  $7,297,340),  respectively.  This 
item  forms  90  per  cent  of  the  total  export  values,  more  than  half 
going  to  Germany  and  nearly  one-third,  or  29,140.042  )M)unds,  to  the 
United  States. 

Hides,  which  rank  next  in  export  value,  figuring  for  $292,927,  are 
sent  almost  entirely  to  Germany,  that  country  also  taking  more  than 
a  third  of  the  rubber  shipped,  aggregating  $19(),079.50,  while  of 
sugar,  worth  $142,152.50.  sent  abroad  in  1907,  the  United  States  took 
80  j)er  cent.  Bananas  show  advancing  trade  values,  being  reported 
for  $179,904  in  1907.  against  $155,098  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
cacao  exports  incn'ased  from  $188.50  in  190()  to  $1,498. 

Woods,  mainly  cedar  and  mahogany,  valued  at  $280,40)4.  against 
$178,487  in  1900,  are  sent  practically  entirely  to  the  United  Slates, 

Cotton  goods  form  the  leading  item  of  import,  figuring  for  $1,470,- 
975,  of  which  Great  Britain  furnished  $771,453,  the  United  States 
$302,510,  and  Germany  $288,778.  Imports  of  railroad  material  ai*e 
represented  by  $552,504.  of  which  $448,245  were  from  the  United 
States,  while  the  next  item  of  imiM)rtance  was  machinery  and  hard¬ 
ware  for  $878,578.50,  the  United  States  supplying  $150),9'.)7,  Germany 
$108,081,  and  Great  Britain  $91,555.  Silk  manufactures  were  im¬ 
ported  to  the  value  of  $184,000  and  woolen  goods  a  little  over  $90,- 
000,  Germany  furnishing  the  bulk  of  both  items.  Flour  impoids  are 
entir(‘ly  of  United  States  origin  and  were  valued  at  $291,810.  the  same 
being  true  of  wheat,  which  figured  for  $7,700.28.  Rice  to  the  value 
of  $84,000  was  received,  nearly  one-half  being  from  Germany  and 
something  over  one-third  from  the  Unib*d  States.  Fleet rical  ma¬ 


chines  and  mat<‘rials.  valued  at  $81,000.  were  mainlv  from  Germanv, 
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$28,3‘25.38  being  assigned  to  that  country  on  the  import  lists,  while 
of  galvanized  iron  and  roofing,  England  supplied  $34,728.  (iermany 
$28,700,  and  the  United  States  $0,251). 


AN  ATTKACTIVK  KKI)  OK  KEKNS,  OrATKMALA. 


Stiirtintr  fniiii  the  low  foiistlniids  of  the  Ke)>uhlie  and  aseending  to  the  liifthlaiids.  the  traveler 
can  admire  sneeessively  the  exuberant  vegetation  of  tlieTrojiiea  and  tliat  of.eolder  <'ountries. 


TRADE  WITH  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  IN  1907. 

The  (iuateinalan  Consul  at  New  York  reports  that  the  certified 
value  of  merchandise  shijiped  from  that  port  destined  for  (iuatemala, 
during  11)07,  was  $1)08,71)7.52,  covered  hy  1,190  invoices  and  represent¬ 
ing  an  aggregate  weight  of  4,108,481  kilograms. 

The  principiil  articles  shipped  were  galvanized  wire,  footl  products, 
automobiles,  glassware,  cured  hides,  beer,  hardware,  cotton  textiles, 
agricultural  implements,  electrical  appliances,  railway  material, 
phonographs,  medicines,  paper,  petroleum,  books,  hats,  shoes,  etc., 
oils,  piping,  jierfume,  machinery,  and  others. 

He  also  reports  the  establishment  of  a  direct  steamship  stwvice  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  between  New  York  and  the 
ports  of  Livingston  and  Puerto  Barrios,  to  lie  inaugurated  with  two 
vessels  and  increased  as  the  demands  of  trade  necessitate.  The  steam¬ 
ers  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Morgan  Line  carry  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  country  via  New  Orleans,  while  other 
shipments  are  made  via  Colon  on  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  by 
the  Panama  Steamship  Company,  and  the  Royal  Mail. 


(  rsTOM-HOrsE.  PORT  Ai:  I’KIXCE,  FI AITI. 

Port  ail  Prince,  situiitod  oil  the  Bii.v  of  (lOimives,  is  the  center  of  the  foreign  comniercc  of  the 
country.  Tlie  cliief  exports  are  logwiKMl.  colTee,  and  cacao:  the  imi«irts,  provisions  and  cotton 
goisiH.  Imjiorts  from  tlie  I'nitcd  States  in  HKI7  amounted  to 

Since  the  jjeriocl  mentioned  the  Italian  and  Cuban  shoemakers 
have  almost  entirely  checked  the  importation  of  foreijjn  shoes.  They 
now  supply  the  demand  for  all  fjrades  of  shoes  and  are  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  stylish,  durable,  and  much  cheaper  article  than  can  be  impoi-ted 
from  FraiFce  or  the  United  States. 

At  the  Tannerie  Coritinentnlc  et  Fahrique  des  Chaussures,  one  of 
the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  the  proprietor 
superintends  the  cutting  and  fitting  only;  the  workmen  are  all  Ilai- 
tiens.  who  are  apt  in  learning  light  trades  and  in  a  short  time  are  able 
to  turn  out  satisfactory  work. 
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SHOE  AND  LEATHER  INDUSTRY. 

Uepoi’ting  on  the  shoe  and  leather  industiw  of  Haiti.  United  States 
Consul  Joiix  B.  Tkrkes  states  that  the  imjiortation  of  foreign-made 
shoes  into  the  country  has  almost  entirely  cea>ed  in  the  past  eight 
years.  Pi-evious  to  that  period  m*arly  all  of  the  finer  grades  of  men's, 
women's,  and  childi-en's  shoes  were  impoi’ted  fi-om  Fi’ance.  the  United 
States  furnishing  some  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  women's  shoes. 
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"I'he  jirice  obtained  for  the  finest  jrnides  is  14  gourdes  per  pair, 
equivalent  to  $*2  fjold,  wliile  cheaper  jjrades  are  sold  at  from  10  to  12 
(fourdes  and  children's  shoes  at  0  (/oiirdes. 

There  are  a  few  establishments  that  turn  out  a  finer  "rade  of  work, 
for  which  better  prices  are  obtained,  the  equivalent  of  $3  gold  for 
men's  or  women's  shoes. 

The  concern  named  has  a  contract  with  the  Ilaitien  fiovernment  to 
furnish  every  week  300  pairs  of  shoes  for  the  army;  for  these  it  re¬ 
ceives  8  (jourdes.  They  are  made  of  very  ordinai'v  leather,  light 
gray  color,  soles  nailed  with  lirass  nails,  and  are  laced;  the  workmen 
are  jiaid  1  (jonrde  per  pair  for  making. 

All  the  machinery  for  making  shoes  and  the  trimmings  used  in  the 
trade  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  which  more  than  com- 
jiensates  for  the  small  quantity  of  shoes  and  leather  that  were  pre¬ 
viously  imj)orted  from  the  United  States. 

d'he  tannery  employs  some  200  hands,  all  natives  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  j)roprietor.  The  pay  of  the  workmen  for  dressing  the 
hides,  attending  to  the  vats,  and  such  other  work  pertaining  to  the 
trade  is  10  (jourdes  per  week,  which  is  eijuivalent  to  $1.42  gold  at  the 
j)resent  rate  of  exchange. 

The  chrome  and  combined  dyes  are  all  imported  from  the  United 
States.  The  bark  used  by  the  smaller  tanneries,  of  which  there  are 
many,  is  the  mangrove  bark,  native  of  the  country,  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  possess  fine  tanning  qualities.  Difficulty  is  found  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  native  bark  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  this  necessitates  the 
importation  of  oak  liark  from  the  United  States. 

On  account  of  the  limited  supply,  the  price  paid  for  raw  hides  is 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  (Joat.  calf,  and  sheep  skins 
are  plentiful  and  prices  are  low. 


HONDURAS 


TREATY  OF  FRIENDSHIP,  COMMERCE.  AND  NAVIGATION  WITH 

MEXICO. 


The  “/>/«/■/«  Op'dal''  of  Honduras  for  June  12,  IIHKS.  contains  the 
text  of  a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  concluded 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  between  Honduras  and  the  neighbor  liepublic, 
as  signed  by  President  D.vvila  on  May  28,  11)08. 


FREE  EXPORTATION  OF  COFFEE. 

From  May  1,  1908,  the  exportation  of  coffee  from  Honduras  is 
declared  free  of  fiscal  and  iminicipal  taxation  in  accordance  with  a 
decree  of  the  President  of  the  liepublic. 


HONDURAS. 


PARCELS-POST  VALUATIONS. 

'I'he  (iovoriuiient  of  Honduras  has  fixed  in  the  sum  of  1.000  francs 
($*J00)  the  value  of  parcels  to  be  sent  or  delivered  in  the  Kepuhlic 
by  post,  thereby  amending  the  conditions  of  its  adherence  to  the 
convention  subscribed  to  in  Koine  on  May  20.  1000,  when  the  max¬ 
imum  value  of  jiarcels  post  was  regulated  at  500  francs  ($100). 

PROJECT  FOR  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  DEBT. 

An  official  publication  of  the  Honduras  (iovernment,  "La  Gacetaf' 
for  May  25,  1008,  publishes  the  terms  of  a  projected  contract  with  the 


ROOM,  COVEKXMKXT  1>AI.ACK.  TECCCKiAl.l'A,  HOXDI  K.VS. 

Stiiti' bulls  are  belli  in  tins  a|iartment.  TeKUciKaliia,  foumleil  in  1571),  was  nnnie  tlie  capital  of 
the  Republic  in  IHHt). 

Stpiire  Syndicate  and  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Kondholders  for 
the  amortization  of  the  foreign  debt  of  the  Kepuhlic  and  for  the  repair 
and  completion  of  the  Interoceanic  Kailway. 

RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTS. 

Among  the  railway  contracts  recently  a|)proved  by  the  (xovern- 
ment  of  Honduras  are  the  following: 

With  E.  .V.  Lever,  of  New  Orleans,  for  a  standard  gauge  line  of  80 
kilometeis  in  extent  in  the  Department  of  .\tlantida  from  Kuerto 
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Sal  or  Tela  to  the  shores  of  the  River  Coniayagua,  the  sum  of  $7,000 
gold  to  he  (lej)osited  as  guaranty  of  fulfillment  of  the  contract. 

With  E.milio  Mazier,  as  representative  of  Albert  G.  Greeley,  of 
the  United  States,  for  a  line  in  the  Department  of  Gortes,  which, 
leaving  the  Hay  of  Omoa,  shall  proceed  in  a  westerly  direction  along 
the  coast  to  a  j)oint  on  the  River  Cuyamel,  whence  it  shall  traverse  the 
Chamelecon  Valley  with  extensions  in  accordance  with  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  case.  The  total  extent  is  to  be  about  70  kilometers. 

With  the  Squire  Syndicate  and  the  Gorj)oration  of  Foreign  Bond¬ 
holders  for  the  repair  and  conclusion  of  the  Interoceanic  Railway  and 
the  amortization  of  the  foreign  debt  of  the  country. 

A  line  of  railroad  from  Cola  on  Lake  Queniada  to  Puerto  Sal  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Honduras  is  the  subject  of  a  contract  api)roved 
by  the  Honduras  Government  witli  Joseph  Rivers,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  resident  of  Tela.  The  contract  includes  a  grant  of 
land  4i  miles  long  and  10  meters  wide  between  the  two  points  and 
such  other  privileges  as  are  re<iuired  for  the  completion  and  working 
of  the  road. 

NAVIGATION  CONCESSION. 

Exclusive  right  of  navigation  on  Lake  Yojoa  is  granted  for 
fifteen  years  to  Thomas  W.  Troy,  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Hon¬ 
duras  Government  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  May  12,  15)08.  It  is  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  Government  mails  shall  be  transi)orted  free  of  charge 
and  also  such  officials  as  shall  request  it.  Free  entry  is  allowed  for 
all  neces.sary  e(piipment  and  the  use  of  such  public  lands  as  may  be 
recpiired  for  the  construction  of  whaiTs,  warehouses,  etc.;  also  the 
free  application  of  such  coal  or  oil  as  may  be  available.  Within 
three  months,  a  guaranty  fund  of  $,a,000  silver  is  to  be  deposited  with 
the  Consulate  of  Honduras  in  New  York  as  earnest  of  fulfillment  of 
the  contract. 


TREATY  OF  ARBITRATION  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


d'he  treaty  of  arbitration  l)etween  the  republics  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  as  approved  by  the  national  congresses  and  ratified  by 
the  two  governments,  became  effective  from  June  27,  1908,  as  follows: 

'Ptie  Hoveriiineiit  of  Mexico  and  tin*  (Jovernnient  of  the  United  States  of 
America  sijinat<»ries  of  tlie  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 


MEXICO. 
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(lisputes,  concluded  at  The  Huftiie  on  the  21)th  of  July,  1899,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  tliat  by  Article  XIX  of  that  Convention  the  High  Contracting  Par¬ 
ties  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  concluding  agreements,  with  a 
view  of  referring  to  arl)itration  all  (luestions  which  they  shali  consider  possible 
to  subndt  to  such  treatment,  have  authorized  the  undersigned  to  conclude  the 
following  arrangement : 

Akticlk  I.  Differences  whicli  may  arise,  wliether  of  a  iegai  nature  or  relative 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  treaties  existing  i)etween  tiie  two  contracting  par¬ 
ties.  and  whicii  it  may  not  have  l)een  possibh*  to  settle  l)y  diplomacy,  in  case  no 
other  arl)itration  shouid  have  l)een  agreeil  upon,  shall  l»e  referred  to  the  Per¬ 
manent  Court  of  .Vrbitration  estaldisluHl  at  The  Hague  by  the  Convention  of 
tile  li9th  of  July,  1S99,  providetl  that  they  do  not  affect  the  vital  Interests,  the 
independence,  or  tiie  iionor  of  eitiier  of  the  contracting  parties  and  do  not 
prejudice  tiie  interests  of  a  tliird  party. 


A  RELIC  OF  COLONIAL  DAYS— ()L1>  PORTICOS  IN  THE  MAIN  PLAZA  OF  CHOLCLA, 
STATE  OF  IT'EBLA,  MEXICO. 

At  the  time  of  the  iirrival  of  the  Spiuiiards.  Chohila  was  a  tlourishiiiK  Indian  villaRe  of  l.W.tHX) 
inliahitants.  Its  pyramid  mound,  or  ImcnlU,  177  feet  high.  Is  the  largest  and  oldest  in  Mexieo, 
and  on  its  .summit  stands  the  heantifni  Chureh  of  Oiir  Lady  of  the  Remedios. 

Art.  II.  In  eacli  individiiai  case,  the  High  Contnicting  Parties,  before  appeai- 
ing  to  tile  Penminent  Court  of  Arliitration,  shaii  conclude  a  special  agreement 
defining  clearly  the  matter  in  dispute,  tiie  scope  of  tiie  iiowers  of  the  Arbitra¬ 
tors,  and  the  iH*riods  to  he  fixed  for  the  formation  of  the  .Vrbitrtil  Trilumal 
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and  the  several  stajies  of  the  inocediire.  It  is  understood  tlnit  such  special 
iiftreenients  shall  he  made  hy  the  Presidents  of  both  contriictiiig  countries  by 
and  with  the  jidvice  itnd  consent  of  their  resitective  Senates. 

Art.  III.  The  forefiititig  stiiniliitions  in  no  wise  iinnnl,  but  on  the  contrary 
detine,  confirin,  and  contitine  itt  eliwt  the  decliiratiotis  and  rules  contained  in 
Article  XXI  of  the  tretity  of  peace,  friendshii)  and  boundaries  between  Mexico 
attd  the  United  Sti»tt‘s.  sifined  at  the  city  of  (Inadalnpe-llidaltto  on  the  second 
of  February,  one  tiior.sand  eifiht  hnndriHl  and  forty-eijiht. 

Art.  IV.  The  inesent  Convention  shall  be  ratitied  by  the  tJoverninent  of 
Mexico  in  .-iccordatice  witli  its  c(nistitntion  and  liiws.  attd  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  Ainericit,  by  and  with  the  advice  jind  consent  of  tlie  Senate 
thereof.  The  nititications  shall  be  exchittif'ed  at  Wiishiti};ton  its  soon  as  jtossi- 
ble.  attd  the  Conventioti  shall  take  effect  on  the  diite  of  the  excliantte  of  its 
nititications. 

Art.  V.  The  present  Convention  is  concluded  for  a  jicriod  of  tive  years  datin.c 
from  the  day  of  the  exchansie  of  its  ratiticatiotis. 

I  lone  in  duplicate  at  tlie  (.'ity  of  Washitijiton,  in  the  Spanish  and  Ens;iish 
latifinaues,  this  twenty-fourth  dsiy  of  March,  in  the  year  ItXlS. 

1 1..  s.  1  ( SifTtied. )  Josf;  F.  Codoy. 

1 1.,  s.]  (Sipied.)  Ei.niu  Hoot. 

FOREIGN  TRADE.  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1908. 

An  analysis  of  the  foreijrn  trade  of  Mexico  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  15107-8  shows  a  total  valuation  of  $3()3,4r)4,3r)0 
silver  (^ISl.T'JT.lTo  rnited  States  currency),  divided  between  im¬ 
ports  worth  islTs.OlllJilT  ($85).0011.800)  and  exports  for  $185,434,023 
($02,717,300).  Imports  show  a  ifain  of  $0,501,070  ($4,785,000)  over 
the  correspondiiifr  jieriod  of  the  preceding  year,  and  exports  a  loss 
of  $18,008  ($51,300).  A  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic 
to  the  amount  of  $7,414,800  ($3,702,448)  is  thus  indicated. 

In  the  classification  of  imports  animal  jiroducts  figure  foi-  $13,- 
884.830.  a  deciease  of  $5123,204  silver;  vejfetable  products  for 
$24,525,110.  a  piin  of  $2,428,531;  mineral  products,  $50,520,230,  a 
decrease  of  $4,221,548;  ti'xtiles,  $24,5512,008,  a  gain  of  $5,880,8512; 
chemicals  and  drugs.  $7,883,253,  a  gain  of  $1,507,340;  beverages, 
$5,580,8.34.  a  gain  of  $4511.5100;  jiaper  and  appli(;ations.  5|i4,707,3510,  a 
gain  of  $2t)1.410;  machinery  and  apparatus,  $22,780,581,  a  gain  of 
$2,515151,5)25;  vehicles.  $0,187,8518,  a  decrease  of  5)^322, 581  ;  arms  and  ex- 
jilosives,  5$!. 104.037,  a  gain  of  $515), .320,  and  miscellaneous  items, 
$8,181,480,  a  gain  of  $1.384,0451. 

Kxport  classifications  show  mineral  products  to  the  value  of 
$124.708.5108.  a  gain  of  $1,4751,377;  vegetable  prodmds,  $50,407,.538,  a 
decrease  of  $751,5.351;  animal  [iroducts,  $0,0513,5155,  a  decrease  of 
$1,074,708.  and  manufactured  products,  $2,3513,373,  a  decrease  of 
$181, .348. 
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'J'he  items  of  exj)ort  with  their  respective  valuations  in  the  nine 
months  of  the  fiscal  years  lS)0(i-7  and  1907-8  were  as  follows: 


Nine  iiiontlis. 
UH.7-S.  IWCl-T. 


Mincrnls; 

/Vsos. 

Prmtfs. 

(■old  coin,  Mexican . 

20,  ‘100.  tX) 

— 

29, 990.  tK) 

(iold  coin,  loreitfii . 

.  .\tW7.  lliii.f)* 

10, 070.00 

5,027,Ui3.5-l 

ill  bars . 

. I7,;t2:t.58:b(« 

14,028,207.44 

'  -4 

2, 0‘»5, 315. 50 

(idlti  ill  titluT  forni.'«; . 

.  •J,SI0,S(I0.73 

3, 789, 405.  30 

-■ 

948,(814.03 

Total  Kol<i . 

18, 4.57, 732.  80 

- 

0, 743,  7.84. 50 

Silver  coin.  Mexican . 

. . ltl,ti7b27d.tH) 

21,‘.Ki7.877.00 

11, 290. 003.  (K) 

Silver  coin,  loreiKii . 

.  1.50,81(1.00 

112, 109.  (HI 

38,047.00 

Silver  in  liars . 

. 53.139.179.90 

47,1.54,1.55.12 

.5,>J.8,5,024.87 

Silver  in  other  fornis . 

.  9.  ,584. 33.5. 24 

8, 808, 033. 31 

770.301.93 

Total  silver . 

. 73,rH.5,C4l,5.23 

78,tM2,234.43 

- 

4, 490, 029. 20 

Total  and  silvi*r . 

‘JO,  4‘.KI,  907. 23 

i  . 

2, 247, 1.55.  ;t0 

Antimonv . 

.  1,380,100.00 

1,014,778.00 

-4- 

341,328.00 

Copper  . 

.  19, 048, -227. 43 

21,000,  :180.  OS 

- 

1.4.5I.l(i2.,55 

Marble . 

.  34, 203. 00 

41. 998.  (HI 

— 

10, 735. 00 

I’InnibaKo . 

.  2H,  tK) 

75, 590. 00 

- 

47,214.(KI 

bead . 

.  3,010,431.80 

2, 738, 092. 50 

-4- 

902, 339. 30 

Zinc . 

.  752, 208. 00 

1,400.121.12 

_ 

623,  S5;l.  12 

Other  minerals . 

.  472,113.41 

320,  .593. 44 

4 

1.51,519. 97 

Total  minerals . 

.  124.708.9tt8.23 

123,'229..53(I.:S4 

- 

1.  479, 377. ‘.Kl 

Vegetable  products; 

Cotton  raw  (eii  borra). . 

.  43,(K5.(KI 

2.88, 097.  (Kl 

2-15. 0b2.  IX) 

Cotton  raw  (cn  rama) . 

.  1,134,181.80 

l,-H0,rS)3.iH) 

31.5.381.20 

Cotton,  nncleaned . 

.  13,  .574.  75 

UM.020.tH) 

— 

IX).  I.M.  25 

Colli'c . . 

.  t», -IKS,  rvss.  (H) 

A.  IN,(XMK3i 

2,071, '<81.00 

(5iscalotc  and  lanniim  barks . 

.  12,-891.  (K» 

S.21S.  00 

-r- 

l,(i73.lKI 

Itnbber . 

.  0,  ,597, 217.  80 

1.0tXI,Oti2.tXI 

2,  5;x>.  255.  SO 

Chicle . 

.  1,. 823, 8 19.  71 

1,041.817.00 

I.s2.0tr2.  71 

Oil  of  aloes . 

.  82,170.00 

0I.207.(KI 

17.‘KI9.  (K) 

Beans . 

.  479, 397. 00 

Oil),  430.  (Kl 

131, 033.  (K) 

Fresh  fruits . 

.  -1 1*>.  Ml 

241,0.52. 43 

S7.3*)7.  Ill 

Horsi*  bt*ans . 

.  2,  :ist>,  70 

2,81S,773.(KI 

132,211).  M) 

(inavnle . 

...  .  305. 00 

-lO,  025.  (H) 

- 

•41)1.  OSO.  (X) 

Ifjiba  lifaiis . 

.  1,1H>5.(KI 

2, 550. 00 

5k5.  (H) 

neneipicii  in  leaf . 

.  19,  .594, 797.  (K) 

21.  S7(»,  5-42. 77 

.5.  281,74.5.  77 

Ixtle  in  leaf . 

.  2,220, 21 1.7S 

2,070,i;-I5.(M> 

750.  VX\.  22 

\\  OtMls . 

.  1.70.5,10.5.70 

l,05;t.  172.  50 

51 .  (•.:13.  20 

Corn . 

.  1,. '133.  74 

1,(KI4.80 

_ 

2.  .'01.(0 

MaboKimv . 

.  .58.  .880.  no 

00. 309.  (Kl 

— 

1,  129.  (Kl 

Dvewoods . 

.  440,909.75 

432,801. 12 

4 

8. 108,  ti3 

Fodder . 

.  0ti,002. 70 

170, 1.55.  (Kl 

79, 102.  30 

Zacaton . 

.  1,827, 807.  (Kl 

1.311,91.5.  (K) 

51.'.,  ,-92. 00 

beat  tobacco . 

.  1.708,279.33 

1,28.8,(KI7.;1.5 

f2(l.27b‘.l8 

Manila . 

.  l,.53l.  IIO.IKI 

1,1.85,  .500.  (Kl 

t- 

;'48,01().IKI 

Sarsaparilla . 

.  1*1,001.00 

98, 88;4.  (Kl 

34.  1142.  (Kl 

( Itbcr  vcKclablc  products . 

. !  1 , 283,  3(k8.  80 

737, 725. 20 

.54.5, 043.  00 

Total  vt'^jftabli*  produrts . 

.50, 5 17. 070.  51 

71).  531).  00 

Atiitnal  products; 

llorsebair . 

.  00,317.  10 

.59.  718.  (Kl 

0,  (V29.  10 

Horns . 

.  33.MI3.tMI 

11. 071. (HI 

7,77S.(X) 

Cattle . 

.  1.22S.7ii0.(H) 

933, 0'3. 00 

205. 077.  (X) 

Holies . 

.  29,217.0(1 

32, 270.  (Kl 

3,  (Hi2. 0(1 

lloncv . 

.  05,081. 0.'> 

71,7(Ki.  08 

21,271.07 

Iiricd  Mies . 

.  1.5. 9.81.  (Kl 

20.  .550.  (K) 

1(),0(KI.(IO 

Hides,  undressed . 

.  .5,032,075.89 

(i.  02S.  303.  03 

1,89.5,717. 1 1 

other  animal  products . 

.  191,121.98 

271, 057.  31 

83,  .5;f2. 33 

Total  atiinial  pro<  u  is . 

.  0. 0'.i:!.  ‘.1,55.  ‘.12 

s.;t()S.<it‘)i.0'2 

l.(i7l,70.s.  10 

Mann  fact  nred  prodncis: 

Su^jar . . 

.  |S5. 7tM>.00 

|i0l.s05.(Kl 

Illi.tXIO.  00 

Ktipt* . . . . . 

.  2.50.  (K) 

707.  00 

5l7.(X( 

hiour.  tic . 

. .  .S()3,2h7.00 

033.7s;t.(KI 

4 

10‘,i,,5()1.(KI 

llidi-s,  dressed . 

.  .52,22,8.41 

33. 305.  (Kl 

I- 

1.8,  ,83:1. 41 

Simar  loafs . 

.  IS.  557. 50 

15.(HI7.(KI 

2. 1»50.  .50 

Bran . 

.  •I2.2:n^.0S 

10.0‘HI.  (  tl 

- 

l.-l.•»(i.l)2 

Straw  lulls . . 

. .  317,180.22 

510,040.80 

IC.l).  10t*.5S 

Tobacco.  iiiaiiut'actiirtMl . 

.  I1.5.58;i.  17 

30.8,  on.  On 

4- 

•lii.lMl.s7 

1  Mlicr  iiiaiiufaciunMl  proilncts . 

.  227.957.73 

354.  ;i50. 32 

120.30S.  .50 

Tnliil  miilMiftirtiircs .  'J.mHT;!.  II  'J, 571. 721. 7'J  ISl.SIS.Hl 
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The  countries  of  oriffin  for  imports  were 


I9()7-K. 

[DIFKERKNCE.] 


1907-8. 


ECROPE. 


Pffos. 

18, 299, 828. 42 
1,013,  484.49 
2,174,703. 97 
5,ti01,284.70 
12.  .592, 818.79 
16,  .197,  .121. 57 
438,947.00 
1,271,498.  72 

269,522.3.1 
240,616.89 
203, 978.  .17 
489,642.21 
646,  .118.  98 

74, 677. 8,1 


I’etott. 

+  4,8.11,799.8;l 
+  282,  .147.  .15 

4-  .168,  .196. 96 

+  191,873.33 

+  3,t)40,349. 13 

9,294,71.1.46 
+  1,921.94 

+  228,943.12 

+  1,487.43 

-  122,0.18.17 

+  181,089.12 

-  23, 378.  7.1 

+  314,876.27 

-  2, 422. 28 


I’riuis. 

23, 1.11, 628. 2.1 
1,296,032.04 
2,  743,  36.0.93 
.1,793,1.18.09 
16, 23:3. 167. 92 
2.1,892.237.03 
440, 8683.  94 
1.. 100, 441. 84 
271,009.78 
118,558.  72 
385, 067. 69 
466, 26:3. 46 
961,4:3.1.2.1 
72. 2,11.  .17 


Germany . 

Anstria-HiiiiBary 

BelKiiim . . . 

Spain . 

France . 

Great  Britain.... 

Hnllaml . 

Italy . 

Norway . 

I’ortnKal . 

Rus.-iia . 

Sweden . 

Switzerland . 

other  countries. . 


Total 


.6SI A , 


China  . 

Inilia . 

.lapan . 

Other  countries. 


Kitypt . 

Otliereonntrie: 


NORTH  AMERK  A. 


Canada . 

I'nited  State 


■ENTRAI.  AMERICA. 


Giiateinala . 

British  Ilondnras. 
Other  eonntrius  .. 


Brazil  . 

Colombia . 

Chile . 

Kenador . 

l*anama . 

I’ern . 

Argentine'  Republic 

Venezuela . 

Ollier  eoniitries _ 


Total 


WEST  INDIES. 


Cuba . 

other  West  Indies 


Total 


OCEANIA. 


.\nstraliu . 

Other  countries 


.10,  .117. 80  +  1.11, 346.  :34 
17,0:37.00  +  9,41.1.00 


Total 


1.709,407.04 

1.6S’i6. 779.67 

-f 

42, 627. 37 

166).  ;592. 07 

82,0.11.07 

8..181.616, 

20,693.83 

- 

12.112.17 

trj.  922.  (K) 

187.08.1.90 

94,163.24 

.IWl,  062. 31 

;iV2. 6(»o.  47 

1.8:3. 4.'al.  84 

h;i2,  ♦)24. 

10.1,934.881.44 

10.6)02,2.V).88 

9.").  TmS).  S7 

106. 287, 486).  91 

10, 4  IS,  MX),  m 

6.997.90 

.1.  .109. 24 

1,488.(9; 

14,.W.15 

.1, 870. 83 

-t 

8,717.:52 

87, 177. 13:3 

H..'»94.S9 

+ 

78,  .182. 44 

108,7ts3.;58 

19,974.96 

88, 788. 42 

8,997.17 

.1,204.38 

+ 

3. 792.  79 

23, 400. 00 

7, 7:36.  (X) 

4- 

1.1,  (Mil.  (HI 

.10, 419.  .10 

9, 388.  00 

41, 031.. I) 

117,6)04.2:3 

.17, 778. 86 

.19, 82.1. 37 

1.41 

,  WK).  00 

_ 

.198.  ,16 

12,742.22 

18,  ItW.  13 

_ 

5, 425. 91 

3 1.1,  .117. 00 

35,881.13 

+ 

:309, 67.1. 87 

10,670. 32 

12,  .189. 24 

_ 

1,918.92 

4, 1,10.  (k) 

,1, 6)'29. 14 

_ 

1,478.48 

.173,  .112.  .11 

1.12,974.88 

+ 

420,  ,167. 66 

THE  CATHEDRAL,  GUADALAJARA,  MEXICO. 
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Tlu*  countrie.s  of  ilestiiiation  for  exports  were: 


Kt'Kol’K. 

(Jcriimiiy . 

Aiistria-Huiit;iiry . 

KclKiiiin . 

Spain  . 

Krance  . 

Omit  Britain . 

Hollainl . 

Italy . 

Norway . 

I’ortiiKal . 

Knsaia . 

Otlu-r  connlries . 

Total  . 


China 


North  amkkk  a. 

Canaila . 

rnitfil  StaloN . 

Total  . 


I'KNTKAI,  AMKRtCA. 

Onatcniala . 

British  llondnraa . 

Other  eonntrii-s . 

Total . 


SOfTH  A.MKHICA. 

Chile . 

Keuador . 

I’anaina . 

I’ern . 

Argentine  Kepuhli<’ . 

Venezuela . 

Total . 


WrOT  INPIKS. 

Cnha  . 

other  West  lu<lies . 


14.  ToS,  :48S.  .s."> 

4- 

2.520,041.01 

19.0<14.IKI 

2.  .W).  00 

1.7,.'i09.0O 

4,04y.2sl..V> 

4,  270,  aiKl.  79 

227, 1K.7. 24 

1.  '90. 121. 2;i 

l.VHi9.:401.(K) 

479. 179.  77 

9, 034, 213. 04 

5,  iw  28:4.  .'>1 

+ 

3,273,9.'i9..’>3 

21,1*02,947.58 

25.  .M2. 899.  14 

3,  '.KI8. 9.51 .  .50 

2i;,oio.  00 

49.orH).(H) 

— 

23, 040.  (HI 

i.'),  h;io.  00 

29.  OTVCKI 

— 

13. 179.(KI 

l.(KK).(K) 

4- 

l.(KK).tK) 

.M4.  (KI 

■f 

.544.  (KI 

tH) 

19,000.  IK) 

— 

13.  43.5. 00 

IIO.CK) 

‘•60. 00 

- 

550.  (H) 

.')3,  .'.10,  l.')2. 29 

52,3.73,019.29 

- 

1,150,  .53:1.  (K) 

5(H).  00 

7%.  00 

290.00 

136.012.  (KI 
l-29,:«i7.:t.53.H0 

102,3.58.00 
130.  .527,  (K)8.  ta 

4- 

33. 1554.  00 
1. 1.59, 6.54.  77 

129.  .503, 30.5.  SO  ^ 

130. 029, 360.  la 

- 

1,12(>,IKKI.  77 

289,047.24  i 

417,(Ka.91 

.58,010.  07 

254.079.41 

194,  4li0. 40 

+ 

00.213.01 

4, 744.  (14 

0,9.53.00 

- 

2, 208. 90 

048, 470.  09 

048,  483. 31 

- 

12.02 

.  *  t>7,  lO.H.  S‘.t 

•->00.  tKl  -  •.tK).  (K) 

•12. 0(19. 00  -  49.  tH).').  (Ki 

211, 7S0.  IK)  —  23,  344.  42 

.  +  1,.>1.'>.(K) 

.  +  .'K).  OO 


I.'),  202. 97  S9,049.00  -  43..H46.03 


1 , 720, 932.  (K)  1,729,9IS.(KI  2.9K(1.00 

.  2.IHK).(K)  -  2.IKK).(K) 


27,  K)K.  39 


13, 0114.  (K) 
3, 43.').  .W 
L.M.i.tK) 
,t0.  (K) 


Total 


1,720, 932.  IK)  1,731,91S.(H)  -  l,9S0.(K) 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE.  TEN  MONTHS  OF  1907  8. 

The  values  of  Mexican  foreijrn  coiiiiiierce  for  the  ten  months  of  the 
fiscal  A’ear  1907-8.  endinfr  Avith  April.  1008.  show  imports  valued  at 
$103,007,210  silver  ($00,533,000),  as  compared  with  $188,014,070  sil¬ 
ver  ($04,007,000)  in  the  same  iieriod  of  the  precediiifr  year,  a  {z:ain  of 
$5,053,145  silver  ($2,520,000)  heiiifr  thus  shown. 

Exports  fi<rured  for  $204,354,057  silver  ($102,177,000),  apiinst 
$200,810,240  ($103,408,000).  or  a  decline  of  $2,402,183  ($1,231,000) 
in  the  correspondinir  jieriod  of  the  precedinjr  year. 

NEW  BANKING  LAW. 

The  ''  I >Hirio  Of  dal''  of  June  ID.  1D08.  publishes  the  text  of  the 
recent  Act  of  Conjrress,  sifrned  by  President  Diaz  on  that  day,  niak- 
injr  important  chaiifres  in  the  bankin*;  laws  of  Mexico.  The  articles 
and  sections  of  articles  in  the  law  of  March  10.  1897.  amended  by  the 
pre.sent  law  are  Section  II  of  Article  11.  Articles  14.  23,  29,  31. 
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Section  T  of  Article  73,  Article  75.  Sections  I  and  TIT  of  Article  88, 
Article^  SO.  t*l.  *.>3.  04.  07.  08.  Section  T  of  Article  lOi),  Article  111, 
Section  1  of  Article  115  and  Article  117. 

In  addition  five  ne\v  articles.  38  05  hii^.  07  J)!s\  102  his.  and  103 

bis  are  added  to  the  law  of  ]March  lt>.  1807. 

The  period,  set  out  in  Article  5  of  the  law  of  May  13,  1905.  with 
respect  to  new  charters  to  banks  of  issue,  is  extended  to  March  10. 
1022. 


MKKCANTII.K  HANK,  MoNTKKKY.  MKXICO. 

Monterey  is  one  of  tiu'  tireiit  nninnfiietnrin^  cities  of  tlie  Kepnl>lic,  tii.il  is  litly  called  the  '‘Chicafio 
of  Mexico."  It  was  settled  hy  the  S|iatiiards  alaait  l.'tiy.  and  now  is  a  sinelliti.i;.  inai.  railroad. 
hankiiiK.  and  itidnstrial  center. 

AirriCI.ES  AMENDED. 

Art.  11,  Sec.  II.  Capital  stock  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  IM'.SDS. 

Art.  14.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  any  association,  oriranized 
as  an  institution  of  credit,  shall  he  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Treasury  Department  i)rior  to  the  hei;innin<r  of  operations  by  the 
hank,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  adjustin<r  the  same  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Code  of  Commerce,  to  the  special  enactments  of  this  law  and 
other  acts  rif  ovneral  character  affectinir  baidxS. 

The  ohlijration  imposed  hy  this  article  extends  to  every  subsequent 
modification  in  the  constitution  or  by-laws. 

,'')i<:oo--r?aii.  2,  lit  1— os - 11 
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An.  -J.’}.  Haiilc"^  of  i'<siu*  :in‘  (tltlijrial  to  take  up  such  l)aiik  notes  as 
it  may  have  put  into  circulation,  as  i)rovi(lc(l  in  Article  21.  'I'he  le- 
tleiuj)tion  shall  he  made  either  at  the  home  oilice  or  at  the  hraiich 
otlice  upon  presentation  of  the  said  notes:  hut  the  hranch  oflices  ah>ne 
ai'e  ohlijred  to  redeem  such  notes  as  they  may  have  put  into  circula¬ 
tion. 

Banks  of  issue  shall  periodically  exchan<re  the  hank  notes  of  other 
banks  in  their  i)ossession.  and  shall  in  default  of  express  a<rreement 
between  the  parties  interested  pay  the  balance  in  cash.  The  (lov- 
ernment  will  fix  by  re<rulation  the  bases  of  exchanjre  and  li(juidation. 

Art.  20.  It  is  prohibited  to  banks  of  issue: 

1.  To  make  loans  or  discounts  for  a  period  longer  than  six 
months. 

II.  To  discount  })romissory  notes  or  other  commercial  paper 
without  at  least  two  signatures  of  well-known  solvency  or  without 
collatei'al  secitrit}’. 

III.  To  make  loans  upon  mortjrajre  security  excejit  in  the  cases 
provided  in  the  following  article. 

IV.  To  make  loans  without  sullicient  collateral  to  persons  or 
associations  not  domiciled  nor  havinjr  business  of  imj)ortance  in  the 
States  or  Territories  wherein  the  home  oflice.  hranches.  or  agencies 
exjiressly  atithorized  hy  the  Treasury  Department  may  be  located. 

V.  To  mortgage  their  real  property  or  borrow  on  their  credits. 

VI.  To  pledge  or  pawn  their  bank  notes  or  to  contract  obliga¬ 
tions  respecting  them. 

VII.  To  accept  uncovered  hills  of  exchange  or  drafts,  or  to  open 
credits  not  revocable  at  discretion  by  the  hank. 

VIII.  T  o  hold  corporation  stocks  or  bonds  exceeding  10  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  paid  uj)  capital  and  reserve  at  the  time.  Securities 
rej)resenting  the  Federal  debt  and  others,  in  cases  where  the  cai)ital 
or  revenues  are  guaranteed  by  the  (Government,  are  not  included  in 
this  limitation. 

IX.  To  operate  on  their  own  account  mines,  metallurgical  oflices, 
mercantile  establishments,  industrial  or  agricultural  enterprises,  or 
to  take  part,  either  by  general  or  silent  partnership,  in  associations, 
except  under  circumstances  analogous  to  those  set  out  in  Article  100, 
in  which  case  the  provisions  of  Article  101  shall  he  followed. 

X.  To  engage  in  insurance  operations. 

XI.  T  o  accept  responsibilities,  whether  direct,  indirect,  or  asso¬ 
ciate.  from  one  single  person  or  asswiation,  which  in  the  aggregate 
exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  paid  tip  cajiital  of  the  establishment.  Be- 
discotints  between  banks  are  excepted. 

Art.  30.  Banks  of  issue  shall  accept  mortgage  security  only: 

I.  When  the  credit  of  some  debtor  under  obligation  to  them  may 
have  become  impaired. 
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1 1.  When  expressly  authorized  by  (he  Treasury  Department,  'riiis 
permit  will  not  he  «>iven  except  under  the  condition  that  the  total 
amount  ol‘  the  mortjra^es  in  favor  of  the  hank  does  not  exceed  a 
fourth  part  of  the  paid-up  capital  thereof,  and  jirovided  that  the 
loans  shall  not  run  for  more  than  two  years. 

Hanks  may  in  no  case  make  extensions  in  favor  of  their  debtors 
when  the  time  has  expired  on  mort"a"es  constituted  conformably 
with  the  two  sections  above,  and  they  may  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  maturity  exercise  their  rijrht  and  proceed  to  foreclosure. 

Art.  81.  Upon  the  maturity  of  a  loan  made  on  collateral  consisting 
(»f  bonds  of  the  national  public  debt  or  of  the  States  or  municipalities, 
of  stock  or  obligations  of  commercial  or  general  associations  or  of 
personal  property,  the  bank  may  sell  such  collateral  through  two 
hi-oki'rs  or.  lacking  these,  through  two  merchants  in  trade,  the  sale 
h(‘ing  at  the  current  i)rice  for  the  day.  'I'lie  bank  shall  have  the  right 
to  ac(|uire  such  collateral  at  this  price,  the  brokers  or  merchants  in- 
tei’vening  in  the  operation  certifying  the  price  upon  their  respon¬ 
sibility. 

In  order  that  banks  shall  have  the  preferential  right  that  hypoth¬ 
ecation  gives  to  the  creditor  in  respect  to  other  creditors,  it  shall 
be  sutlicient  that  the  securities  representing  the  collateral  be  set  out 
in  the  same  document  which  constitutes  the  evidence  of  the  debt. 

Art.  73.  .'^ec.  1.  'I'o  invest  its  funds  in  accpiisition  of  its  own  mort- 
gag('  bonds  and  other  first  class  securities,  such  being  considered  those 
mentioned  in  Article  lO'J  Ins  of  this  law. 

.Vrt.  T.').  Mortgage  banks  may  receive  deposits  only  up  to  twice  the 
amount  of  the  sum  of  their  paid  up  capital  and  reserve.  These  banks 
shall  always  hold  one-half  at  least  of  their  dej)osits  in  cash  on  sight 
or  at  three  days  call.  The  nmiaining  ."it)  per  cent  may  consist  of  sums 
immediately  realizable  or  negotiable  and  in  pajier  discounted  for  not 
longer  than  six  months,  the  latter  not  to  exceed  i.')  })er  cent  of  the 
whole  amctunt  of  the  deposits. 

The  guaranty  fund  mentioned  in  Article  70  of  this  law  shall  not  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  cash  res(‘rve  recpiired  by  this  article  for  the 
guaranty  of  deposits. 

.Vrt.  8S.  Sec.  1.  To  make  cash  loans  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
years  on  agricultural,  mining,  and  industi'ial  transactions  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages,  for  iiurchase  of  seeds,  raw  material,  implements,  or 
machinery,  or  in  expenses  of  administration  or  conservation.  The 
time  of  these  loans  can  not  be  extended. 

Sec.  III.  To  issue  Treasury  l)onds  on  account  of  profits  payable  in 
not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  three  years. 

Art.  80.  riie  loan  contracts  mentioiu'd  in  S(>ction  I  of  (he  preceding 
article  shall  set  out  the  purpose  of  the  loan  and  shall  be  committed 
to  writing  as  a  public  document  and  inscribed  in  the  registry  of  mort- 
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wlu're  the  properties  of  the  niutiiarv  transaction  are  located. 
'I'lie  Slim  of  tliese  loans  diall  not  exceed  I."*  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
financed  jiroperties.  as  fixed  by  the  appiaistns  named  by  the  banks. 
Financiii"  banks  makinjr  loans  referred  to  in  this  article  shall  take 
care  that  the  sums  advanced  be  devotial  to  the  purposes  set  out  in  the 
public  \vritin<r.  nnd(>r  penalty  of  losinjr.  as  a<iainst  prior  mortgage 
creditors,  the  preference  given  by  Article  01  of  this  law. 

Art.  01.  In  all  cas(‘s  the  bank  loan  shall,  for  the  piirjioses  of  Article 
1034.  Section  II  of  the  Civil  Code  of  the  Federal  District,  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  ex]>ense  of  conservation  and  administration  of  the  business; 
which  section,  as  regards  loans  for  financing.  >hall  be  applicable 
throughout  the  Kejniblic. 

Art.  03.  In  addition  to  the  financing  loans  referred  to  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article*,  financing  banks  may  make  loans,  for  a  maximum  of 
two  years,  to  tin*  owners  of  a<rricultural  or  indu>tf  ial  enterprises,  or 
to  those  conducting  the  same,  upon  security  of  the  products,  crops, 
raw  material,  live  stock,  implements,  machinery,  or  utensils.  In  this 
class  of  loans  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  security  be  turned  over  to  the 
bank,  but  the  same  may  remain  in  possession  of  the  debtor,  who  shall 
be  considered  at  all  times  a  trustee,  without  prejudice  which  the  bank 
may  have  as  fixed  by  statute  law  to  establish  a  special  intiTvention 
in  th(>  transaction  referred  to. 

Art.  114.  'I'he  loans  mentioned  in  .\rticles  SO  and  03  shall  not  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  represented  by  the  sum  of  the  baidv's  paid- 
up  capital  and  Treasury  bonds  in  circulation. 

Art.  OT.  The  total  of  Treasury  bonds  in  circulation  shall  not  exceed 
at  any  one  time  doulde  the  jiaid-uj)  capital  stock.  The  principal  and 
interest  of  these  bonds  shall  have,  in  respect  to  othei-  creditors,  the 
same  preference  in  their  redemption  as  is  given  in  Article  i.")  of  this 
law  to  bank  notes. 

Art.  08.  It  is  prohibited  to  financing  banks: 

I.  To  emit  bank  notes. 

TI.  T  o  give  in  pledge  or  as  security  its  Treasuiy  bonds,  or  to  con¬ 
tract  any  obligation  in  respect  thereto. 

III.  To  engage  in  any  of  the  operations  mentioned  in  Sections  I, 
II.  III.  IV,  V,  IX,  X,  and  XI  of  Article  20  of  this  law,  ex¬ 
cept  with  the  provisos  contained  in  said  sections. 

Art.  100.  .Sec.  I.  For  default  in  attestation,  within  the  jieiiod  pro¬ 
vided  in  Article  10.  for  the  organization  of  the  stock  coiujiany  in 
whose  favor  the  charter  should  be  assigned,  when  such  has  been  issued 
in  behalf  of  private  persons:  foi-  not  submitting  the  by-laws  to  the 
'rreasury  Department  one  month  after  organizing  the  company;  or 
on  account  of  the  bank  not  beginning  o])erations  for  one  month  after 
approval  of  the  by-laws  by  the  Treasuiy  Department. 
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Art.  lir.  Members  of  the  administrative  council  and  companies 
in  which  in  <reneral  or  silent  partnership  said  members  are  interested 
shall  not.  durinir  the  lirst  year  of  the  bank's  establishment,  eiijra^re  in 
any  transaction  by  virtue  of  which  it  shall  result  or  may  result  that 
the  said  members  or  companies  become  indebted  to  the  bank,  and 
after  the  first  year  such  business  may  be  enfrajred  in  only  when  an¬ 
other  firm  of  well-known  solvency  is  associated  in  the  debt  or  resjion- 
sibility  or  when  an  etlective  collateral  jinaranty  for  double  the  debt 
oi‘  responsibility  is  <fiven. 

Tn  every  case  it  shall  be  necessary  in  any  transaction  in  which  any 
of  the  persons  referred  to  in  the  })recedin<j  paragraph  beconu'  or  may 
become  indebted  to  the  bank  that  there  be  a  unanimous  agreement  by 
the  members  of  the  council  present  at  the  st*ssion  in  regard  to  accept¬ 
ing  the  proposed  firm  or  as  to  the  value  of  the  collateral  offered,  pro¬ 
vided  always  that  the  collateral  be  not  among  those  mentioned  in 
ai’ticle  102  hts  of  this  law. 

Managers  and  directors  shall  not  on  any  account  transact  i)rivate 
business  in  the  bank  nor  obligate  thereto  their  private  firms:  neither 
shall  they  become  sureties  in  any  transaction. 

\’iolation  of  these  j)rovisions  shall,  without  prejudice  to  the  respon¬ 
sibility  established  in  the  prior  article,  incapacitate  a  member  of  the 
council  from  continuing  as  a  member  thereof  and  the  manager  or 
director  from  exercising  functions  as  .such. 

Art.  11.').  Sec.  1.  To  accej)t  and  discharge  duties,  employments,  or 
commissions  from  the  State  in  which  the  bank  has  its  home  office, 
hranches.  or  agencies. 

Art.  117.  The  monthly  balances  which  institutions  of  credit  are 
required  to  publish  monthly  shall  comprehend  at  least  the  following: 

Asst'ts: 

T.  Capital  stock  unjiaid. 

II.  Ca.sh  on  hand,  setting  out  the  kinds  of  which  composed. 

III.  Notes  of  other  banks. 

IV.  Bonds  oi‘  obligations  immediately  realizable  or  negotiable. 

V.  Discounted  paper. 

VI.  Loans  upon  collateral.  i 

VII.  Mortgage  transactions.  I 

VIII.  Credits  on  current  accounts.  i 

IX.  Sundiy  debtors.  I 

X.  Value  of  real  estate. 

XL  Value  of  furniture,  fixtures,  etc.  j 

XI 1.  Imj)er.sonal  debtor  accounts.  j 

XIII.  Ordinary  accounts. 

Liabilities:  j 

1.  Capital  stock. 

II.  The  oI)ligatory  reserve  fund.  1 
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Liilltilitii's — ('ontiniu'd. 

III.  Other  re>erve  or  provisional  funds. 

1  \'.  Deposits  at  si^lit  or  not  <rreatei'  than  three  days,  segregating 
siieli  as  hear  int(‘rest  and  siieh  as  do  not. 
rime  (h'posits.  gieatei’  than  three*  days. 

\’l.  I»aid<  note's  in  eirenlat ion. 

\’1I.  'rreasiiry  honds  in  eiicidation. 

Mortgage*  heenels  in  e*ii*e*nlat ieen. 

IX.  Snnelry  e*re*elite»is. 

X.  Ini])e*i>e»nal  e*r(*elit(»r  ae-e-eennts. 

XI.  Orelinary  aceenints. 

'I'lie  'I're'asiiry  I )e*partnient  may  e>rel(*r  that  the  ite*ms.  whieh  by 
virtue*  ed‘  this  artie*le*  must  ajepear  in  the  balances,  he  set  out  in  ele*tail. 

XEW  ARI'ICI.KS. 

'I'he*  feelleewing  aelelitieeiial  ai*lie*les  are*  aelele*el  tee  the  law  eef  Mare*h  IIL 
1S1>7: 

Art.  t’eS  his.  Banks  eef  isstu*  may  at  any  time  he*,  e*hangeel  into  finane- 
itig  hanks,  reneenneing  the  spec'ial  rights  ceenferre*el  ten  them  ley  law. 
jereeviele'el  that  they  1m*  so  anth(erize*d  ley  the  Tre*asnrv  Department, 
which  shall  take  care  that  the  refeermeel  charte*r  meet  the  re<|nire- 
ments  of  the*  new  ediaracter  eef  the  hank,  and  shall  establish  regnla- 
tieen>  for  retiring  eer  gnarantee*ing  the  hank  neetes  in  cire*nlatieen. 

Art.  '.(.7  his.  In  eerelei*  to  make  effective  financing  cre*elit  on  account 
of  failure  to  pay  principal  rer  interest  as  stijeiilated,  the*  preevisieens 
eef  Artie*l(*s  TfS  tee  8<i.  relative  tee  meertgage  hanks,  shall  apply  tee  financ¬ 
ing  hanks. 

Art.  1*7  his.  Finane-ing  hanks  are  re*epiireel  tee  kee|e  in  cash  een  hanel 
feerty  per  e-ent  at  least  eef  the  sum  eef  the  depeesits  can*i(*el  at  sight  eer 
met  gre*ate!r  than  threee  elays'  time,  lM*ing  autheerizeel  tee  substitute 
e*ash  lip  tee  een<*-half  eef  the  said  feerty  p(*r  cent  with  secnriti(*s  ininie*di- 
at(*ly  n*alizahle*.  'riie^  remaining  sixty  pen*  cent  shall  he  giiarantei*il 
ley  paper  elisceennt(*d  for  a  tinier  met  gn*ater  than  six  meenths. 

Art.  lOii  i>is.  Feer  the*  pnrpees(*s  eef  this  law  heends  eer  eehligat ions 
inini(*eliate*ly  realizable  or  ne'geetiafele  eer  first-e*lass  s(*cnrit ie's  shall  he* 
nmlersleeeed  : 

I.  lieemls  eer  e(*rt ifie*al(*s  eef  (he*  M(*xiean  (ieev(*rnm(*nl  and  <e(h(*rs 
wheese*  principal  eer  interest  the  said  (Jeev(*rnment  may  guarantee. 

II.  leeemls  eef  feere'ign  e*eenntrii*s  eer  eeerpeeraf ieeiis  (hat  e-ajeitalize  at 
feeiir  pe*r  e*e*nt  eer  a  le*ss  rate*  een  the*  eellie*ial  e*xe*hange*s  where*  they  are 
epieete*e|. 

III.  Heenels  eef  the*  .State's  eer  nmnie*ipalitie*s  eef  (he*  Fe*ele*rat ieen  that 
e-a|eitalize;  at  six  pe*r  e  e*nt  eer  at  a  le*ss  rate. 

I\".  Bank  neete*>.  meertgage*  heenels.  'rie'asiiry  heenels,  ami  e‘olla(e*ral 
heenels,  preeviele*e|  that  all  the*se*  he*  issiie*el  ley  ilist it nt ieelis  with  Fe*ele*ral 
eharte-rs. 
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V.  Stock  or  ohlipitions  issued  by  iiatioiiiil  (Mexican)  companies, 
provided  that  these  securities  an*  (juoted  on  any  of  the  markets  of  the 
country  or  of  forei<;n  countries,  and  which,  as  to  the  tirst.  have  paid 
dividends,  and  as  to  the  second,  have  regularly  paid  interest,  in  both 
cases  at  least  for  live  years  prior  to  the  accpiisition  by  the  hank. 

Art.  108  his.  The  deposits  received  by  the  hanks  without  interest. 
r,.fei*red  to  in  this  law,  represent  credits  against  the  hanks  proiter 
and  shall  have  preference  o\(‘r  any  others  except  the  credits  enumer¬ 
ated  in  Article  '2h  of  this  law.  hills  emitted  by  haidvs  of  issue,  and 
'I'reasury  bonds  emitted  by  financing  haidvs,  which  shall  enjoy  prefer¬ 
ence  with  resjiect  to  the  said  deposits. 

NEW  SECTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE. 

A  pharmaceutical  s(‘ction  has  been  created  by  law  for  the  National 
Medical  Institute  of  Mexico,  beginning  from  the  opening  of  the  jn’es- 
ent  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Kduakdo  Ahmem)ai{i/.  has  been  appointed  as  head  of  the  new 
division,  having  been  formerly  in  charge  of  the  physiological  sec¬ 
tion.  He  has  ri'cently  visited  the  United  States  as  special  com¬ 
missioner  to  examine  the  physical  status  of  public  school  students, 
ami  in  addition  took  steps  to  introduce  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacy  C’ommission  various  Mexican  drugs  and  herbs  of 
well-defined  medicinal  properties. 

THE  PECAN  CROP. 

It  is  estimated  that  growing  of  jtecans  in  the  Ue})ublic  of  Mexico 
represents  about  $40().()t)()  annually.  100  carloads  of  the  nut  being 
j)roduced.  the  ludk  of  which  is  shipped  to  the  United  States.  The 
nut  is  larger  and  has  a  thickt'r  shell  than  the  'Fexas  variety,  the  pro¬ 
ducing  centers  being  Sabinas.  Monclova.  Monte  Morelos.  Busta- 
mente.  Guadalajara,  and  Pachuca. 

FREE  ENTRY  FOR  MERCHANDISE  INTO  QUINTANA  ROO. 

By  Presi(h*ntial  decree  the  time  allowed  for  the  free  entry  of  mer¬ 
chandise  into  (,)uintana  Koo.  for  consumption  in  that  Territory,  has 
been  extended  to  dune  .80.  1!>0!». 

FREE  ENTRY  FOR  MINING  AND  METALLURGICAL  MACHINERY. 

A  law  promulgated  on  .Iiine  8.  t'.KtS.  permits  the  entry  into  the 
.Mexi<*an  l{epul)lic.  free  of  import  duties,  of  machinery  for  the  use  of 
mining  syndicates  and  metallurgical  establishim*nts  where  precious 
iiK'tal  ar('  r(*fiu(‘d  iiiitil  dune  80.  1000.  under  conditions  defined  in  the 
law  of  .March  ■J.'i. 


3U2  INTKHNATIOX.VL  lU’HKAr  Ob'  TilK  AAlKlilCAX  REPL'BLRS. 


MODIFICATION  OF  DYNAMITE  CONCESSION. 

Accorcliiiii  to  a  new  a<rreeinent  made  between  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Mexican  National  Dvnamite  and  Explosive  Gom- 
pain*.  the  time  for  the  operation  of  the  syndicate  is  extended  for 
twenty-five  years  from  March.  I'.tOS,  until  1!»:5.‘).  instead  of  until 
as  ajrreed  upon  in  the  contract  of  IDO.'i.  Duiiiifr  this  time  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  ffiiai’antees  not  to  ^raiit  a  similar  concession  to  other  indi¬ 
viduals.  nor  to  set  aside  the  special  tax  on  the  article  in  favor  of  any 
producer,  manufacturer,  or  importer,  whether  native  or  foreiiin.  of 
any  dynamite  or  other  explosive  the  base  of  which  is  nitro-irlycerine 
(»r  other  similar  ex])losive  suhstance. 


CITY  UK  I’ACIICCA.  MEXICO. 

(■(iimiu'n  i.il  city  in  tlic  Stiitc  of  Ui  'iilsio.  |■||chll(•a  i>  silMiilcil  iit  an  allilinlcof  s.otNl 
Icct  aliovc  the  sea.  lias  a.  |io|iiilaUoii  of  ll.lHHi.  ami  is  the  center  of  a  niinina  retrion.  Many  of 
tile  mines  in  the  vicinity  weie  worked  loin;  liefore  tlie  S|ianisli  eomniest. 

Eurther  modification  is  nunle  :is  to  the  terms  of  ttixation  of  the 
company.  Accordin<r  to  the  original  contract  it  was  retiuired  that 
the  company  should  pay  from  March  1.  1014.  to  the  time  of  the 
expiration  of  the  contract  in  ItUT.  $()0  jter  ton.  tint!  also  duties  on 
any  foreijrn  <roods  they  miirlit  import.  The  present  terms  jirovide 
that  from  March  1.  I'.tttS.  to  March  1,  1018.  the  com])any  shall  be 
exempted  from  this  taxation:  from  1018  to  1023.  the  rate  will  be  $20 
per  ton;  from  1023  to  1028,  $40  per  ton.  and  from  1028  to  1033.  $(>0 
per  ton. 
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It  is  also  allowed  the  company  to  import  dynamite  or  explosives, 
either  when  it  is  iinahle  to  sipiply  the  demand  or  the  Department  of 
Fomento  may  so  auth(HMze. 

The  full  text  of  the  contract  is  published  in  the  ''  Dtavio  OjicutL" 
for  May  2'2.  lOOS. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY. 

I'he  j)lacin<r  of  native  oil  on  the  Mexican  market  at  a  reduction  ot 
20  j)er  cent  in  price  and  the  reported  shipment  of  •20.000  barrels  of 
relined  oil  to  Enjrland  by  the  Pearson  ('omi)any  marks  an  era  of 
development  in  the  petroleum  industry  of  the  country. 

llecent  (Tovernment  concessions  cover  the  rijiht  to  explore  and 
exploit  the  petroleum  wells  exist in<r  in  the  southern  cantons  of  the 
State  of  Veracruz  and  in  the  adjoinin<r  districts  of  the  States  of 
d'amaulipas  and  San  Luis  Potosi.  the  invested  capital  to  be  not  less 
than  $.‘)00/)00.  This  concession  was  <rranted  to  the  rejiresentative  of 
the  ITuasteca  Peti’oleum  Company.  Another  company  binds  itself 
to  pay  annually  into  the  Federal  and  States*  treasury,  respectively, 
7  and  3  per  cent  of  the  receipts  obtained  from  such  exploitation,  so 
lonji'  as  the  output  shall  total  1.470,000  liters  daily.  This  latter  or- 
‘ranization.  known  as  the  “Oil  Fields  of  Mexico  Company,*’  is  to 
exploit  the  States  of  Veracruz  and  Puebla,  and  is  to  invest  not  less 
than  $100,000  in  seven  years. 

'I'lie  oil-producin<r  lands  discovered  in  the  State  of  Veracruz,  near 
the  Tsthmns  of  Tehuantepec,  and  the  flow  of  oil  in  the  wells  have 
shown  such  a  quant  it}'  and  quality  that  an  English  company  has 
erected  a  large  refining  plant  at  Minatitlan.  which  is  not  only  built  on 
the  most  modern  lines,  but  as  regards  capacity  is  the  largest  by  far  in 
this  liepnblic.  The  i)lant  will  be  in  operation  within  a  short  time. 

Illuminating,  lubricating,  and  fuel  oils  are  to  be  manufactured. 
Fhe  comjiany  bas  erected  sixteen  1.000-l)arrel  crude  stills,  seven 
.■iOO-barrel  lubricating-oil  stills,  seventeen  •200-barrel  tar  stills,  five 
J.OOO-barrel  steam  stills,  three  1.000-barrel  agitators,  eight  oOO-barrel 
agitators,  ten  95-foot  storage  tanks,  each  of  a  capacity  of  47.000  bar¬ 
rels.  and  in  addition  20  storage  tanks  that  range  in  capacity  from 
2.000  to  5.000  barrels  each.  The  company  owns  the  wells.  A  certain 
part  of  the  production  is  to  be  fuel  oil,  and  as  the  company  also  oper¬ 
ates  the  Tehuantepec  National  Railway  the  latter*s  engines  will  be 
supplied  with  fuel  oil.  I^arge  storage  taidis  are  being  erected  at  Vera¬ 
cruz  and  other  places  to  supply  the  several  railways  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  Mdien  this  2dant  is  in  oiieration  it  is  ex^iected  that  the 
Mexican  market  for  foreign  ])etrolenm  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

An  oil  company  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  refineries 
at  Mexico  City,  Veracruz,  and  at  Tampico,  has  had  for  many  years 
practically  a  monojKdy  of  the  trade  in  ^lexico.  The  comj)any  carries 
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its  crude'  oil  IMiihulclpliia  to  Veracruz  and  d'ampico  In  tank 

.stoauicr>.  froin  which  it  is  j)uinpcd  direct  into  the  company's  storajic 
taidvs. 

The  Veracruz  relinerv  has  a  capacity  of  about  ood.OUO  pillons  of 
crude  per  month:  the  one  at  Tam])ico  is  mucli  larj^er  aiul  has  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  capacity  of  l.OdO.OOO  <fallons.  hnt  is  l)ein<r  enlarged,  and  when 
this  has  iK'en  accomplished  will  havi'  a  capacity  four  times  as  great  as 
at  i)reM‘nt.  d'he  Mexico  City  plant  has  lu'en  closed,  and  the  material 
will  1m‘  ntilize'il  in  jeart  for  the  increased  capacity  at  Tampico.  There 
is  another  ^mailer  plant  operated  by  a  stock  company  at  Veracruz,  but 
its  output  dot's  not  matt'rially  inlluence  the  market. 

The  bn>in('ss  of  n'fining  i)etroh'nm  has  bt'cn  enjoying  >])ecial  privi¬ 
leges  in  that  the  tarilf  has  bet'ii  a  barrier  to  American  refiners. 
The  inii)ort  duty  on  crude  mineral  oil  is  fixed  at  Mexican  ($1.C4 

I'nitt'd  .Stall's  currency)  ]H'r  100  kilos  (-220  pounds);  the  duty  on 
reliiu'd.  however.  isSftt.SO  Mexican  (SO. 80)  per  100  kilos,  legal  weight, 
and  on  lubricating  oils  Sl-1.20  Mexican  ($0.57)  per  100  kilos,  gross 
weight.  JA'gal  weight  is  the  weight  of  the  article  including  that  of  its 
Avra])pings.  cans.  etc.,  but  not  the  outside  packing  case.  The  costs  of 
inij)ortation  are  slightly  in  excess  of  the  figures  given,  to  cover  harbor 
and  other  improvements,  by  which  the  municipality  benefits. 

PROCESS  OF  GUAYULE  EXTRACTION. 

At  the  reipiest  of  the  Vnited  .Stati's  consid  at  Matamoras.  (’i.auence 
A.  Mh.eeu.  the  following  aci'ount  covering  the  method  employed  in 
Mexico  for  the  ('Xtraction  of  guayule  has  been  furnished  by  a  chemist 
of  Monterey : 

Then'  are.  as  far  as  I  know,  two  Ceriiian  eheinieal  processes  in  use  in  this 
eountr.v  for  the  protliu'tion  of  ruliher  from  tlie  >;na.vnle  pliiiit.  One  of  tliese  is 
liiised  on  the  a|i|>lic:itioii  of  alkali,  the  other  one  on  the  use  of  hen/.oi  ami  alcohol. 
However,  the  system  mostl.v  nseil  ii.v  the  liirf;est  ftictories  seems  to  he  the  septira- 
tion  of  the  rnhher  from  the  shrnit  hy  boiling  :it  it  temperature  of  ahmit  i;{0°  C. 
three  hours,  more  or  less,  and  :iddintr  to  the  Witter  caustic  sodii  or  simpl.v  lime; 
some  iilso  iidd  Siilt  to  the  lime.  These  siihst.inces  itre  used  a;;aiust  the  resinous 
contents  of  the  plant  which  iiri'  extfiicted,  to^retlier  with  the  rnhher.  1  have 
another  chemical  iirocess  which  1  consider  the  hi'st.  A  part  of  m.v  proci'ss  is 
tisi'il  hy  the  Siiltillo  factory,  wliicli  seks-ted  the  hen/.oi  method  over  the  hoilitit: 
priK-ess  mostl.v  used  iifter  they  lanl  investi'd  sevenil  thousand  dolhirs  in  it  hoil- 
inj;  plant.  'The  hitter  itre  the  most  expensive  in  constritcl ion  hut  the  cheiipest 
in  operation;  tlieir  disiidviintaire  consists  in  the  jrreiit  loss  of  rnhher  (iihout 
to  4  i>er  cent),  as  well  its  in  the  ipiick  spoiling;  of  the  rnhher,  which  dot's  not  liist 
as  lontr  its  that  chemiciilly  product'd. 

In  iiddition  to  ^cuiiyule,  there  are  in  this  country  other  phints  contiiinint; 
ruhiter,  hut  not  etiou};h  to  pii.v  the  exiK'iise  of  the  extriiction  of  it.  Ex|)eriments 
itre  heiiif;  nuidt.'  with  the  candeliiila.  which  is  cliiimed  to  conttiin  ‘.i  per  cent 
rulther,  consider:ihle  resin,  iind  iilso  a  hijih  percentii};e  of  wtix.  Some  triiil  car- 
loiids  of  this  pliint  htive  been  exiiorted  to  Iti'lttium.  TTiere  tire  in  Xew  York 
excellent  chemical  liihorator.v  tirms  which  ktiow  till  ahout  ^iniynle  rnhher  and  its 
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oxtraction.  If  new  ]ilaiits  said  to  (.•ontaiii  nililici’  aro  cxaiiiiiHMl  liy  tlicm.  they 
can  sui)i>ly  all  the  scitnitilic  and  practical  information  needed. 


TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 


In  accordamr  with  the  law  of  June  If).  IhOS.  the  followin';  inodili- 
cations  in  the  tarilf  rates  of  Mexico  are  to  iK'coine  etfective  from 
An<riist  If),  with  the  e.xception  of  the  remitted  duty  on  hen/.ol.  which 
was  enforced  from  July  1. 


TiirilT 

No. 


I'ticlo. 


I'rcM  ni  rale 
of  itiity. 


rn>|io>od 
new  nite 
of  limy. 


17(1 


•mn 


Jls 


•Jls) 


•J-X) 


■JUS 

I 

J7Sa 

iil'iS 


6;'.o 

ti;n 


Toliacco.  " brcvii  "  or  for  clicwiiiK . fior  kilo«raiii  iloKal).. 

Stool,  in  liars,  roiiinl.  si|Uaro.  Hat.  oliamioloil.  of  ootanoiial  or  lio.x- 
atroiial  sootioii.  or  oriioiform . por  liHl  kiloiiraiii'.. 

Stool,  in  liars  of  any  sliai>o,  or  sootion,  fnrnislioil  with  fiattorns. 
striiios,  tooth,  or  stain|ioil  with  a  syniinotrioal  ilosiirn  ovor  tho 
w  holo  or  part  of  tho  siirfaoo . . jior  li  0  kilottrains. . 

Iron,  in  bars  of  any  shapo,  or  sootion.  fnrnislioil  with  fiattorns, 
stripi's.  tooth,  or  stainpoil  with  a  syniinotrioal  ilosi>;n  ovor  tho 
wholo  or  jiart  of  tho  snrfaoo . por  kilogram.. 

Iron  or  stool  rails  for  railways,  ami  points,  ilisks,  slooiiors.  ami 
fronts . )ior  kiloitram.. 

Sorows.  platos,  imions,  ami  bolts  of  iron  or  stool,  for  li.xinir 
rails . por  kilogram.. 

Boams  ami  joists  of  iron  ami  stool,  not  spooially  porforatoil  or 
slottoil . por  kilogram.. 

Hoaiiis,  joists,  oobimns  of  iron  or  stool  siiooially  porforatoil  or 
slottoil,  franios,  braokots.  baso  platos  for  oolniniis,  butt  or  jnno- 
tion  platos,  tonsor  or  braoos,  with  or  without  tints,  ami  othor 
parts  not  spooially  montionoil.  of  iron  ami  stool,  for  bnihlini; 
pnrposos . por  kilourani.. 

Common  ami  iiyilranlio  limo,  Koman  ami  I’ortlaml  oomont,  oar- 
bonato  of  limo  or  Spanish  white . por  100  kilograms. . 

Bonsol . kilojtram  iloftali.. 

Koaily-niailo  olothintt.  not  spooially  montionoil.  ami  parts  thoroof. 
whon  sown,  of  ootton  fabrios  of  all  kinds,  ovon  thomth  orna- 
montoil  with  laoe.  or  insertions  of  ootton  or  linon  lor  with  silk 
ribbonsK  or  with  oommon  motal.  for  ailnlts  and  ohildron . j 

Koady-mado  olothiiiK.  not  siiooially  montionoil.  and  parts  thoroof, 
w  hoti  sown,  of  ootton  fabrios  of  all  kinds,  whon  trimmod  with 
ribbon  or  tissue  oontainini;  silk,  or  with  skirts  or  overskirts  of 
laoo  or  Knipnro  of  ootton . 

.Misiirbont  ootton  and  Kan/.o  (oven  thimtih  thoy  bo stonlizod or  pro- 
parod  with  antisoptios),f . 

Common  salt,  in  itrain  or  in  blook . 

Coniimm  salt,  itriinml  for  table  use  lovon  whon  done  np  in  ootton 
binrsl  . kiloitram.. 

Carriatfos  in  skoloton  form  tin  tho  nnnrhi,  not  nphnlstorod  nor 
painted:  woiKhini;  np  to  'J-X)  kilos . kilogram  (not  i. . 

Carriatjos  in  skoloton  form  (in  tho  romjhi.  not  nphnlstorod  nor 
paintod;  woiithint;  moro  than  ’J-X),  hot  not  nioro  thati  7X1  kilos 
(oaohiif  tholirst  'JXl  kilos  of  oaoh  vohiolo  shall  pay  l.a  oont  lin- 
stoad  of  :{:{i,and  oaoh  addiliiinal  kilo  up  to  tho  limit  spooiliod 
sliall  pay  ;i3  oonts,  instoad  of  JJ  oonts) . kiloirram  (not ).. 

Sots  Ilf  front  and  baok  rnnninir  itoars  and  their  .separate  parts  not 
spooiliod,  shafts  and  polos,  of  wiioil,  or  of  wood  and  oommon 
motal.  and  whools  for  carts  and  I'arriaitos . kilogram  mot) . . 

Sots  of  front  and  baok  rnnniti.i;  k'oars  and  their  soparalo  parts  not 
spooitiod.  shafts  and  polos,  of  wihiiI.  or  of  wood  and  oommon 
motal.  and  whools  for  oarts  and  oarriafios.  nnpainlod.  whothor 
linishod  or  nntinishod . kilojrram  inoti.. 
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II  IVr  kilogram. 

I'  Kails  of  iron  or  stool  for  railways  woiKhinir  moro  than  10  kilos  por  linear  motor, 
o  I’or  KKi  kilograms. 

o  Kails  Ilf  iron  or  stool  for  railways  weiithim;  not  moro  than  10  kilos  per  linear  motor,  and  disks, 
sloopors.  bolts,  keys,  and  atlaohmonis  for  lixini;  rails. 

'  It  is  proposod  to  omit  the  words  in  sqnaro  braokots. 
f  No.  ."iJ7  roads  at  prosont  :  Colton  and  Konzo.  asoplio  ami  antisoplio. 

D  Common  or  tabio  salt. 

'I  Front  running  stoar  and  soparato  whools  for  oarts  or  oarriaaos. 
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BUDGET  LAW  FOR  1908  9. 

Accordiiifr  to  decroo  of  May  27.  1008.  tlio  revenues  of  llie  Federal 
Treasury  of  Mexico  for  the  economic  year  from  July  1.  1008,  to 
June  0)0.  1000.  shall  consist  of  the  revenue'!  from  the  following 
sources : 

Tax  on  fonvhjn  connnercc. 

I.  Import  duties  in  accordance  with  the  tariff  contained  in  the 
decree  of  June  20.  100.").  ami  corrections  thereto,  to  he  collected  in 
accordance  with  the  disiiositions  of  the  general  tarill'  of  June  12, 
1801.  ])ertaining  to  maritime  and  internal  custom-house  collections, 
together  with  the  reforms,  explanations,  and  later  additions. 

II.  Export  duties  on  lumber,  either  for  building  purposes  or  cab¬ 
inet  work,  as  well  as  on  all  kinds  of  foreign  woods,  the  duties  of 
which  shall  be  collected  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  December  12, 
180.’5.  DecHMiiber  3,  180-1.  and  to  any  other  disposition,  excepting  dye- 
Avoods.  which  are  exempt  of  said  dutie'!. 

III.  Export  duties  on  the  following  products:  A.  (Irass  fodder. 
<)0  cents  j)er  100  kilos  gross  weight.  !>.  (’hide  (chewing  gum).  2 
cents  per  kilo.  net.  (1.  (luayule  grass  in  its  natural  state  or  ground. 
5*tir)  per  ton  of  1.000  kilograms,  gross  weight.  1).  Hemp  fiber.  oO 
cents  j)er  100  kilos,  net  weight.  E.  IJaw  hides  and  skins — Deer  and 
goat  skins.  82.2.1  cents  per  100  kilos  net  weight ;  cowhides  and  others. 
To  cents  per  100  kilos. 

IV.  Export  duties  on  Mexican  silver  money,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  November  10.  1000. 

V.  'I'ransit  duties:  In  accordance  Avith  present  custom-house  dues, 
to  concessions  granted  to  transportation  c-ompanies.  and  to  the  con¬ 
tracts  and  dispositions  relating  to  the  interoccauiic  trallic  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

\\.  'ronnag(“  dues  and  additions,  loading  and  uidoading  dues,  and 
diu's  on  internal-maritime  traflic.  as  provided  in  the  hiAVs  of  the  1st 
and  27th  of  June.  1808.  and  in  accordance  Avith  contracts  and  dis¬ 
positions  relating  to  traflic  through  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

^'II.  Dues  or  remunerations  to  be  collected  for  the  interior  services 
of  the  ports,  in  accordance  Avith  the  tariff  that  the  Executive  may 
issue  in  accordance  Avith  lArovisions  in  Article  12.  of  the  hiAv  of  July 
1.  1808. 

\TII.  Storage  dues  in  accordance  Avith  the  general  custom-house 
tariff  Avith  reforms  thereon  by  decree  of  March  20.  1001.  and  other 
present  rulings. 

IX.  Navigation  dues  in  accordance  Avith  the  hiAvs  of  January  8 
and  June  0,  18.'')7. 


GOVERNMENT  PALACE,  GUADALAJARA,  MEXICO. 

riii'  ImiMiiin  Ilf  llic  <  (iloiiiiil  iii-riiul  fiici's  tlir  IMa/ti  ili'  Arinas.  ( iliac  la  lajara  is  the  caiiital  i  if  I  lie  .'Slain  of  .lalisiii  ami  lias 

)M>{»uIslt><>n  of 
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X.  Pilota^o  iliu's.  ill  acconlaiicc  with  the  law  of  .faniiai  v  30.  1800, 
iT<riilali()ii  of  Ajiril  '2'2.  ISol.  ciiciilar  of  July  3)0.  1804.  diM-roo  of  Fob- 
riiarv  34.  ISltO.  and  subso<iiu‘iit  dispositions. 

XI.  Sanitary  duos,  as  jior  dooi(‘o  of  October  23.  180.").  and  subso- 
(|uont  dis])ositions. 

XII.  ('onsular  foes  to  be  ebarjred  by  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and 
coinniercial  a<rents  of  the  Kepublic  for  the  following*:  acts;  A.  For 
the  certilication  of  such  documents  as  may  be  presented  to  them  as 
provided  in  the  p'lieral  custom-house  taritf.  subject  to  fees  established 
in  Article  78  of  said  tariff  reformed  by  the  law  of  November  20.  IhOo. 
H.  For  the  certification  of  sijrnatures  as  per  Article  1  of  the  law  of 
October  12.  1830.  which  is  hereby  declared  extensive  to  the  ratification 
by  oflicial  letters,  or  in  any  other  manner  to  serve  as  a  certification; 
on  the  understandin<f  that  the  fee  is  to  be  ei<rht  dollars  and  not  four 
as  stated  in  above-named  law.  C’.  For  the  certificates  of  the  lawful 
establishment  of  foreign  companies  in  conformit}’  of  Article  24  of  the 
('ommercial  ('ode.  and  by  those  that  may  be  issued  in  accordance  with 
])ara<fraph  III  of  the  Article  IS  of  the  law  of  November.  1807.  re¬ 
formed  by  that  of  June  4.  11*02.  on  the  understanding  that  the  fees 
shall  be  ten  dollars  for  each  certificate.  I).  For  the  certifications  and 
other  oflicial  acts  specified  in  other  acting  dispositions  outside  of  those 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs;  on  the  understanding  that 
double  fees  will  be  chargial  on  those  established  hy  such  dispositions. 
The  ten-dollar  dues  on  Mexican  vessels  whieh  may  enter  any  port 
where  there  may  be  a  resident  consular  agent  are  not  included  in  this 
paragraph,  said  dues  are  herewith  abolished,  nor  the  dues  of  the 
health  certificates  of  the  emigrants  who  nuiA'  come  to  settle  in  the 
Kepublic.  said  dues  in  lieu  of  being  doubled  will  be  redueed  to  one 
dollar  fee.  thus  modifying  Article  108  of  the  Regulations  of  the 
Mexican  Consular  Corps,  issued  September  lO.  1871.  The  dues 
alluded  to  in  paragraphs  B  and  C  shall  be  collected  by  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  Mexico  abroad  when  they  certify  signatures  or  issue  such 
certificates.  When  ministers  oi'  consuls  are  obliged  to  employ  the 
services  of  a  lawj'er  for  the  expedition  of  said  certificates,  such  fees 
shall  be  paid  by  the  interested  parties,  independent  of  the  respective 
dues. 

Iiiicnoi'  tn.vcx  in  the  Fedcmtinn. 

XIII.  Income  of  the  stamp  tax:  A.  A  gemu-al  tax  on  such  acts, 

documents,  and  contracts  needing  a  common  stamp  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  June  1.  IttOh.  its  regulations  of  Oc-tober  30  of  thi'  same  year 
ami  preceding  dispositions.  B.  Federal  contribution  on  payments 
made  in  the  State  and  nmnici|)al  collecting  oflices.  as  prescribed  by 
the  said  stamp  law  and  subsequent  dispositions.  ('.  Annual  tax  on 
mining  projwrties.  in  accordanc<'  to  the  law  of  March  25.  1905.  I). 
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Interior  staini)  tax  on  ^old  and  silver,  in  aeeordance  Avith  the  law  of 
Marcli  lOO.'i.  and  Avith  the  deerees  of  XoA’einber  23  and  24  of  said 
year.  E.  Tax  on  niannfactnred  eijrars  in  accordance  Avith  the  hiAv  of 
December  10.  1S02.  decree  of  May  12.  180().  decree  of  May  20.  1004, 
and  other  jArovisions.  F.  Tax  on  alcoholic  beverages  of  nati\’e  pro¬ 
duction  in  accordance  Avith  th.e  hiAv  of  May  4.  ISO."),  refoianed  by 
.Vrticle  3  of  the  laAv  of  June  20,  lOO.I,  to  the  regulation  of  May  4, 
1805,  decrees  of  May  7,  1003.  !May  11.  1005.  and  to  any  other  disposi¬ 
tion  which  may  be  issued.  G.  Tax  on  thnaid  and  cotton  goods  in  ac¬ 
cordance  Avith  the  hiAv  of  XoA’ember  17.  1803.  to  the  regulation  of  28th 
of  same  month,  and  to  the  decree  of  October  30.  1002.  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  sales  of  natiAe  cotton  thiji-ad  Avill  only  be  taxed  2.V 
per  cent  on  the  amounts.  II.  4'ax  on  dynamite  and  explosiA'cs  in  ac¬ 
cordance  Avith  the  decree  of  February  21.  1005.  T.  Tax  for  the  Aeri¬ 
fication  of  Aveights  and  measures,  Avhen  made  by  Federal  employees 
in  accordance  to  the  regulation  of  the  hiAv  of  June  O.  1005.  issued 
Xovember  10  t)f  same  year,  and  further  relatiA’e  dispositions.  J. 
1'ax  on  marks  and  patents  of  iiiAentions  in  accordance  Avith  hiAvs  of 
.Vugust  25.  1003.  and  their  regulations. 

XIV.  T  ax  on  smelting,  assaying,  and  separating,  in  accordance 
Avith  the  hiAv  of  March  25.  11*05.  to  the  regulation  of  the  30th  of  same 
month  and  to  the  respectit  e  taritis. 

Interval  tax  colleeted  onlij  in  the  Federal  Dhtriet  and  7'erritones. 

XV.  Direct  rcAenues  in  the  Federal  District:  A.  Tax  on  predial 
estates,  in  accordance  Avith  the  hiAV  of  May  12.  1800.  and  subsequent 
decrees.  B.  Professional  and  commercial  tax  in  accordance  Avith  the 
aboA'e  laAv.  C\  Tax  on  patents  in  accordance  Avith  aboA^e-named  hiAV. 
and  to  the  decrees  of  Juia*  14  and  Augiist  5.  1800.  to  Article  17  of  the 
hiAv  of  April  24.  1003.  atid  subsequent  dispositions. 

XVT.  Taxes  on  municipal  branches  and  others  in  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict :  A.  Tax  on  pahiaea  (national  beverage  of  the  common  class 
extracted  from  the  maguey  plant),  in  accordance  Avith  the  decree  of 
SeiAtember  20,  1800,  and  subsequent  dispositions.  B.  Products  of 
municipal  character  on  services  as  enumerated  in  paragraphs  I.  IT. 
and  III.  of  Article  18  of  the  laAv  of  April  24.  1003.  Avith  the  exception 
of  incise  B  in  the  abo\'e-named  paragraph  III.  Avhich  is  abolished, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  tax  on  streets  and  seAvers  in  the  city 
of  Mexico  shall  be  collected  as  established  by  decree  of  Di'cember. 
1807.  but  in  the  other  municipalities  half  of  the  amount  fixed  by  the 
tariff  contained  in  the  hnv  of  January  20.  1807.  shall  be  collected. 
C.  Sundry  products  enumerated  in  fractions  V.  VI,  VII.  VIIT.  IX, 
and  X.  of  the  same  Article  18  of  the  same  hnv. 

XVII.  Bevenues  from  the  Territories:  A.  Predial,  patent,  and 
professional  taxes  in  the  Territories  of  LoAver  California  and  Tepic, 
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ill  iu-cordiince  with  the  decrees  of  May  12,  1800,  and  subsequent  dis- 
jiositions.  B.  Tax  on  packages  in  Lower  California  as  per  special 
decree  of  May  12.  ISlMt. 

X\MII.  Inheritance  and  donation  taxes  in  the  above-mentioned 
Federal  I)i<trict  and  Territories  of  Lower  California —Topic  and 
Quintana  Boo — in  accordance  with  the  law  of  June  7,  IhOl,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  dispositions. 

XIX.  4'ax  of  six  jier  thousand  on  the  value  of  estates  and  metallur¬ 
gical  establishments  in  the  District  and  Federal  Territories  in  accord¬ 
ance  witli  the  law  of  June  (h  1887. 

XX.  1  axes  that  are  collected  iijam  inscriptions,  cancellations,  anno¬ 
tations.  and  certificates  on  the  Public  Begistry  of  Property  as  per 
regulation  of  June  21.  1!I02. 

Public  iifilifii  ficrrices. 

XXL  Post-office  revenues. 

XXII.  Beveniies  of  the  Federal  Government  telegraphs. 

XXIII.  Beveniies  of  the  arsenal  and  floating  dock  at  Veracruz,  as 
well  as  from  the  shipyard  at  Giiaymas.  which,  according  to  regula¬ 
tions,  must  ingress  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

XXIV.  The  jiroceeds  of  work  done  or  services  given  in  the  schools, 
museums,  archives,  offices,  and  industrial  establishments  sustained  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  for  the  publications  made  for 
account  of  said  Government,  which,  according  to  rules  and  regula- 
tion«,  ought  to  ingress  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Prucccds  of  r(((l  estate  heloiufing  to  the  nation. 

XXV.  Cash  proceeds  of  nationalized  real  estate. 

XXVI.  Cash  rentals  and  sales  of  jmblic  and  national  lands,  gains 
and  losses  as  referred  to  in  the  law  of  March  2(>,  1894. 

XXV 11.  Cash  2>roceeds  received  from  the  sale  of  other  real  estate 
not  specified  in  the  jireceding  paragraifiis. 

XXVIII.  Cash  receijits  for  the  renting  or  exidoitation  of  forests, 
salt  2>its,  guano  de2)osits,  and  other  real  estate  belonging  to  the 
Federation  in  accordance  with  the  res2iective  laws,  dis2)ositions,  and 
contracts. 

Piodacts  and  dii'cfs  sonrccs. 

XXIX.  Proceeds  <d'  the  national  lottery. 

XXX.  P  roceeds  of  railroad  shares  belonging  to  the  Government. 

XXXI.  Payments  by  conqianies  or  enter|)rises  in  accordance  with 
concessions  or  contracts  as  a  compensation  for  the  establishment  of 
es2)ecial  offices  or  of  any  other  service  rendered  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 
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XXXII.  V  rococds  of  pearl,  whale,  seal,  etc.,  fishino:  rights,  in  con- 
forniitv  to  I’egulatioiis  and  contracts. 

XXXIII.  Ih'venues  from  capital,  shares,  rights,  and  other  jirop- 
erty  which  In'  any  title  may  belong  to  the  Federation  and  not  specified 
in  other  paragraphs. 

XXXIV.  Premiums  for  the  placing  of  funds. 

XXXV.  Ivevenues  derived  from  fines  imposed  in  conformity  to  Fed¬ 
eral  laws,  or  by  disposition  of  any  authority  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  by  the  courts,  and  judges  of  the  District  and  Territories, 
and  not  included  in  other  sources  of  income  excepting  those  that  are  to 
ingress  in  the  special  account,  referred  to  in  Article  18  of  the  transi¬ 
tory  law  annexed  to  the  Penal  ('ode  of  December  7,  1871. 

XXXVI.  Kev^emies  from  cessions  and  donations  to  the  Treasury. 

XXXVII.  Profits  from  the  amortization  of  the  public  debt. 

XXXVIII.  Credit  balances,  taxes,  and  Federal  i)roducts  uncol¬ 
lected  in  previous  years. 

XXXIX.  Reintegration  of  such  balances,  liquidations,  or  any 
other  obligations  which  according  to  law  may  belong  to  the  Federal 
'rreasury. 

Article  II.  Pilotage  dues  shall  he  collected  by  the  custom-houses 
in  each  respective  port  and  aj^plied  to  whom  by  right  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  fixed  by  actual  laws,  but  in  making  the  accounts  corresponding 
to  Fraction  X  of  Article  T  of  this  law  only  the  share  of  the  above- 
named  dues  api)licahle  as  receipts  to  the  Federal  Treasury  shall  fig¬ 
ure.  The  dues  of  11  or  2  ])er  cent,  as  the  ca<e  may  he.  collected  by 
the  custom-houses  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  of  June  4.  180(5, 
September  3.  1001.  December  3,  1002.  and  October  10.  100(5.  in  favor 
of  the  municipalities,  as  well  as  the  port  dues  collected  at  Tampico 
in  accordance  with  the  contracts  with  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad, 
will  continue  to  be  collected  and  applied  to  their  objects  without  same 
figuring  in  the  returns  of  tlte  revenues  of  the  Treasury. 

Article  III.  The  revenues  accruing  from  credit  operations  or  from 
contracts  made  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  this  law  is  in  vigor, 
and  that  by  reason  of  its  accidental  character  may  not  be  included  in 
any  of  the  branches  of  normal  collections  therein  enumerated,  will 
form  a  special  sejiarate  account  with  the  Treasury  to  be  known  under 
the  title  of  **  Extraordinary  Income.” 

Article  IV.  Amounts  in  ^lexican  money  to  be  collected  abroad  by 
virtue  of  the  law  or  by  contracts  shall  be  received  in  the  currency  of 
the  country  in  which  the  collection  is  made,  and  barring  a  contract  to 
the  contrary,  the  conversion  of  Mexican  money  into  foreign  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  table  of  equivalents  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Finances.  Revenues  of  any  kind  collected  abroad,  in 
foreign  money,  shall  be  credited  in  their  respective  accounts  in  Mexi- 
51000— mill.  2,  pt  1— os - 12 
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(•:in  dollars,  in  accordance  witli  tlic  aforementioned  table  of  eciniva- 
lents.  and  the  ditl'erenees  thus  resnltinjr  in  favor  of  the  Treasury 
hetween  the  real  I'ate  of  the  conversion  and  the  ahove-nained  e<iuiva- 
lents  shall  l)e  credited  to  the  revenue  aee<tnnt.  as  provi<led  in  Fraction 
XXXIV  of  Article  I  of  this  law. 

Article  V.  4'he  revenues  collected,  if  the  law  permits  it,  in  shares 
of  the  public  debt  shall  not  figure  in  the  corres])ondin<r  accounts  to 
the  incises  of  Article  1  of  this  law.  but  shall  be  entered  into  a  special 
statement  formed  l)y  the  ITeasurv.  which  shall  be  sent  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  with  the  general  account  of  the  Treasury. 

TINNING  AND  GALVANIZING  WORKS. 

.V  contract  has  been  approved  by  the  Mexican  (Jovernment  and  pub¬ 
lication  made  in  the  "Diarto  Oficial'’'  for  June  9  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  Mexico  of  works  for  the  production  of  galvanized  plain  or 
corrugated  sheets  and  tinned  sheets  and  articles  thereof  to  the  extent 
of  3.000  tons  of  galvanized  sheets  annually  and  2,000  tons  of  tinned 
slieets.  The  contractor,  who  is  British,  agrees  to  invest  $200,000 
capital  in  the  works,  plans  for  Avhich  must  be  laid  before  the  Ministry 
of  Fomento  within  twelve  months  and  buildings  completed  within 
two  and  a  half  years  from  the  date  of  aj)proval  of  the  plans. 

'I'he  contractor  is  allowed  importation  free  of  duty  of  machines, 
tools.  a])paratus.  electric  lighting  material,  fire-extinction  apparatus, 
etc.,  for  the  works,  and  when  they  are  completed  raw  material  for 
the  jiroduction  of  the  sheets. 

IRRIGATION  CONTRACTS  AND  AID  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

A  law  of  the  Mexican  (iovernment.  promulgated  in  the  “ Dun  to 
Oficial  ''’  for  June  IT.  1908,  authorizes  the  expenditure  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  through  the  medium  of  contracts  effected  by  the  Department  of 
Promotion  (Fomento)  of  $25,000,000  Mexican  currency  for  irrigation 
works,  designed  for  the  betterment  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  indus¬ 
tries. 

Concessions  obtained  under  this  law  are  regarded  as  works  of 
public  utility,  and  carry  with  them  the  free  admission  of  such  ma¬ 
chinery,  imjilenients.  seed,  and  stock  as  may  be  required  for  the 
adequate  development  of  the  same. 

A  feature  of  the  economic  development  of  the  Republic  during  the 
last  few  years  has  been  the  number  of  water  privileges  granted  for 
use  in  manufacturing  and  industrial  enterprises. 

RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  SILVER  COINS. 

In  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  Mexican  Executive,  from 
July  1,  1908.  the  following  schedule  is  operative  throughout  the 
Republic  for  the  relative  valuation  of  Mexican  coins  and  those  of 
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countries  on  a  silver  basis.  'I'lie  e(|uivalents  are  available  for  sta¬ 
tistical  work  onlv: 


Bolivia .  Boliviano 

(iiiatemala .  IVso . 

Salvador . do ... 

Iloiiilnras . do  ... 

Nlvaraftna . do  ... 

I’crsia .  Kraii _ 

Cliina .  Tai'l . 


Valiu's  in 
.Mexican 
enrrencv. 


TAX  ON  TEXTILE  FACTORIES. 


For  the  half  year.  July-Deceinber.  11)08.  the  111)  te.xtile  factories 
of  the  Me.xican  Republic  will  pay.  according  to  the  law  rcfiulatinj; 
such  enter})rises.  a  ^overniuental  tax  of  $923.<)00  ($401. 800  United 
States  currency). 


— ^ 

- 

^  (C«ATMCO«UCOt ) 

\/  fi 

kTA.  locvumV  W 

f  '  h 

s.< 

IHJIONtMO.jL^^ 

TlHUi 

',NTt.Vlc| 

1  .IMA 

.MEXIC  AN  LINK  IN  THE  1*AN-AM EKICAN  RAILWAY. 

Shows  line  inansnrated  May,  lyc)8. 

Stiows  Teliuantepee  ro\ite  and  connections. 

MEXICAN  LINK  IN  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  RAILWAY. 

In  the  openin"  of  the  railroad  extension  from  San  Jeronimo  on  the 
rehuantepec  road  to  Tapachula  in  (Jiiapas  another  link  in  the  jrreat 
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Pan-Ainoricaii  Kaihva^’  was  completed.  The  inanjruration,  on  May 
T).  1008,  was  made  the  occasion  of  "leat  rejoicinj;  in  tlie  State  of 
Chiapas,  beinjr  presided  over  by  the  <;()vernor  and  celebrated  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants. 

This  branch  has  an  extent  of  40  miles,  forminj;  part  of  the  305 
miles  now  under  operation  on  Mexican  territory.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  paid  the  constructing  company  a  subsidy  of  $10,200  per  mile, 
and.  according  to  the  terms  of  the  concession,  granted  the  sole  right 
of  operation  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years. 

The  line  crosses  line  coffee  lands,  the  total  products  of  the  region 
traversed  being  estimated  at  40.000  tons  annually,  and  it  is  from  the 
transjmrt  of  this  commodity  that  the  operating  company  anticipates 
to  pay  the  construction  cost.  At  San  Jeronimo  the  coffee  will  be 
shipjied  ov'er  the  Tehuantepec  road,  and  thence  to  Coatzacoalcos.  to 
be  sent  linally  to  Germany,  the  leading  market  for  this  product. 

The  finest  materials  have  been  used  in  building  the  line,  steel  rails 
of  50  pounds  being  uscal  for  the  first  125  miles  and  00  pounds  for  the 
rest.  Steel  bridges  are  also  used  and  attractive  stations  have  been 
constructed  of  brick  and  cement. 

Connection  with  the  Guatemalan  line  is  to  be  jiushed  from  the  Gua¬ 
temalan  boundary. 

COMMERCE  OF  VERACRUZ.  COATZACOALCOS.  AND  FRONTERA,  1907. 

According  to  official  advices  received  from  the  United  States  consul 
at  Veracruz,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Veracruz,  Coatzacoalcos.  and 
Frontera.  the  three  iirincipal  jiorts  of  Mexico,  for  the  year  1007  aggre¬ 
gated  $50,010,500;  of  this  amount  $35,103,204  represented  imports 
and  $24,723,305  exports.  The  total  commerce  of  Veracruz  figures  for 
$.50,425,410.  of  which  $32,540,824  for  imports  and  $23,878,502  for  ex¬ 
ports.  while  the  commerce  of  Coatzacoalcos  amounted  to  $2,100,2.30, 
of  which  $2,043,037  represent  imjiorts  and  $147,100  ex[)orts.  and  that 
of  Frontera  reached  $1,300,857,  imports  amounting  to  $003,343  and 
exports  to  $007,514.  In  the  commerce  with  Veracruz  the  United 
States  occupies  second  jdace.  both  for  imjiorts  and  exports,  its  share 
in  the  imports  having  amounted  to  $1,084,480.  and  in  exports  to 
$7,000,074.  or  nearly  32  per  cent  of  the  latter.  M"ith  Coatzacoalcos, 
the  United  States  ranks  second  for  imports  and  first  for  exports,  a 
value  of  $703,834  being  given  for  the  former  and  of  $143.0()2  for  the 
latter,  while  in  the  commerce  with  Frontera  it  heads  the  list  with  an 
export  value  of  $2,32,002  and  an  import  value  of  $095,401. 


EXPORTS  FROM  BLUEFIELDS. 

A  table  prepared  bv  the  United  States  eoiisular  agent  at  lilne- 
tields.  and  published  in  “  The  Americun  ’’  for  .Fuly  (>.  shows  the  gross 
value  in  gold,  ineluding  export  duties,  eoneession.  fn'ight,  and  other 
eliarges,  of  bananas,  rubber,  and  gold  shipped  from  that  port  during 
the  Hve  years  l!t04-lh()8.  as  follows: 

Hiinana''.  Kiibher.  <tol<b 


lyiu . ?J01,8.S1.7S  Snlll .  37 1 . 3 1 

iw.'t .  (U7.  -IAS.  09  ‘JSO,  (Uni.  'is  rjl.  lM(i.  St 

190t) .  7W.  75s.  (H>  -ilFS.  -104. 03  403,  1 10. 18 

1907 .  JOS.  035.  75  JtiO,  019.  57  557.  5.50.  00 

1 WS .  40*».  905.  70  1  JO,  301 . 78  499, 1 65.  ‘M 


NEW  BANANA  COMPANY. 

A  new  company  for  the  planting  and  exploiting  of  bananas  has 
been  organized,  according  to  “El  lAtoral  AthudhoT  of  Oluefields.  for 
.June  i.').  l',)08.  which  will  be  known  as  the  "  Kukra  Kiver  Planting 
Comjuiny,"  from  the  location  of  its  plantations.  It  is  stated  that  the 
capital  of  the  company  is  $()0,000  gold,  and  that  it  is  backed  by  capi¬ 
talists  of  the  United  States. 


COMMKKCIAI,  STKKET.  lU.l  EFIKl.DS,  NICAUAOl  A. 

HliK'tk’Uls  (K’ciipii'S  a  liei^ht  <>vi'rl<K>kinK  llio  capacious  laiulliK'kcd  liarlx>r  at  the  iiioutli  of  the 
Kama  Kiver,  w  liicli  empties  into  tlie  Carititiean  Sen.  Larue  (piantities  of  tmnaiias  are  uroxvii  in 
tile  vicinity  ami  sliippen  to  New  Orleans.  Blnelieids  is  also  the  eenterof  a  consiiierahleinininu 
iminst  ry. 

SHIPPING  ENTERPRISE. 

'I'he  American  Ponsnl  at  Managua.  Nicaragua,  reports  that  a  com¬ 
pany  has  recently  been  awarded  a  contract  whereby  the  Nicaraguan 
(lovernment  leases  for  a  period  of  five  years  the  three  gunboats  com- 
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prising  the  greater  part  of  the  Nicaraguan  Navy,  which  are  to  he 
(.lisarined  ami  turned  over  to  the  company  to  be  used  for  passenger 
and  freight  traffic  between  Puntarenas,  Costa  Pica,  and  Acajutla.  in 
Salvador,  touching  at  all  the  intermediate  ports. 


STHKICT  l'AVIN(i  IX  TIIK  CITY  OK  CANAMA. 

AiiioiiK  tlif  most  iiiiiKirtiiiit  pulilic  iinprovt'int'nts  in  I’anaimi  anil  Colon  lias  lieon  tho  paving  and 
rosurfaoing  of  stroi-ts.  Improved  sanitation  and  a  deereasing  deatli  rate,  parlieiilarly  from 
infeetious  diseases,  lias  resulted. 


THE  GROWING  OF  YERBA  MATE. 


'I'he  gettgraphic  /.one  most  favorable  for  the  growing  of  yerl)a  mate, 
or  Paraguay  tea.  as  it  is  called,  lies  between  10  and  iiS  degrees  south 
latitude  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Andes  Mountains.  This 
section  includes  Paraguay  ami  a  large  portion  of  southern  Brazil, 
to  which  its  culture  is  largely  conlined.  but  recently  the  Argentine 
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( itovermiient  has  oHVred  aid  to  planters  desirous  of  eiiijaging  in  this 
production. 

( )n  th(‘  expoi't  lists  of  Hrazil  for  11>()7  yerha  mate  figures  for 
S,s.(  100.000,  and  the  Paraguay  output  is  estimated  at  IT.OOO.OOO  j)ounds 
annually,  of  which  one-half  is  for  home  consumption  and  the  remain¬ 
der  for  export. 

Known  hotanically  as  the  //c.c  jMtrdf/ntti/i'ii.sl.'i.  it  is  also  called 
the  herb  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  Jesuits'  tea.  In  Paraguay 
it  was  first  cultivated  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  who.  by  a  selective 


A  MILITARY  CAKADK  OX  PALMA  STKKKT.  ASI  NI  ION,  rAKAOrAY. 

The  iirmy  of  Pani^uiiy  is  tlivided  into  infantry,  oavtilry,  Jind  artillery,  and  ctmsists  of  3,200 

s(»l<liers. 

process,  obtained  a  species  of  finer  flavor  than  the  native  wild  variety. 
Plantations  are  grown  either  from  a  nursery  of  selected  seedlings 
from  old  and  healthy  plants  or  by  the  transplanting  and  cultivation 
of  wild  growths.  It  is  necessary  to  place  them  from  4  to  5  yards 
apart  in  order  that  suflicient  light  and  air  may  strike  down  toward 
the  roots.  The  plant  grows  from  3  to  0  meters  in  height,  is  perpetu¬ 
ally  green,  with  thick,  alternate,  lanceolate  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
grouped  in  clusters  of  about  30  each,  and  are  white,  with  four  petals. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed.  It  is  for  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  the  plant  that  it  is  grown  commercially,  and  these  are  sub- 
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jected  to  many  processes  for  the  extraction  of  the  resinous  matter 
which  they  contain  in  larjre  quantities. 

Hy  the  infusion  of  these  diied  and  pulverized  leaves  and  stems  the 
tea  so  highly  prized  in  many  sections  of  South  America  is  made.  It 
is  regarded  as  a  fine  tonic,  and  as  possessed  of  nourishing  (jualities, 
while  its  digestive,  laxative,  soporific,  and  diuretic  properties  are 
well  known  and  appreciated.  Its  exhilarating  (pialities  are  com¬ 
parable  to  the  early  stages  of  intoxication,  if  taken  in  large  enough 
quantities,  while  it  is  the  cotfee  of  the  poorer  classes. 

The  I’argmnan  tracts  where  it  grows  wild  comprise  immense  areas 
in  the  north  and  east  of  the  Kepublic,  the  most  notable  producing 
centers  being  Panadero,  Igatimi,  San  Pedro,  Villa  Concepcion, 
Caaguazu,  Jesus,  and  Tacurupucii.  Numerous  tributaries  of  the 
Paraguay  and  I’arana  rivers  traverse  these  regions  and  facilitate  the 
transport  of  the  product,  which  is  efi'ected  in  flat-bottomed  boats. 


The  Peruvian  (lovernment  has.  during  the  past  few  years,  been 
employing  experts  from  the  United  States  (Jeological  Survey  and 
the  Keclamation  Service  testing  the  possibilities  of  irrigation  in  the 
Kepuhlic.  The  series  of  reports  made  to  the  Mining  Institute,  a 
branch  of  the  Public  Improvements  Department,  indicate  the  most 
favorable  regions  and  conditions  for  the  development  of  irrigation 
and,  with  their  accompanying  maps,  form  valuable  data. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations  it  is  estimated  that  approx¬ 
imately  2,r)00.000  acres  of  the  Peruvian  coast  region  are  susceptible 
of  irrigation,  of  which  between  8()0,(X)0  and  l,000.0t)0  acres  are  in 
the  valley  districts.  The  ease  with  which  the  coast  is  reached  and 
a  market  obtained  for  the  products  secured  by  irrigation  is  abundant 
reason  for  the  cultivation  of  such  enterprises.  The  legislation  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  such  ju'ojects  is  contained  in  the  Irrigation 
Code  of  1903  and  is  very  liberal.  It  provides  the  mode  of  occupa¬ 
tion  for  the  lands,  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  owners,  and 
oth.er  important  subjects.  Some  of  the  large  landowners  have  sought 
the  cooperation  of  the  (lOvernment  in  their  plans,  and  this  has  been 
furnished,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  financial  support. 

An  extensive  st’stem  of  irrigation  for  the  Chimhote  district  in  the 
north  was  planned  by  Henry  Meiggs,  the  builder  of  the  Peruvian 
railways,  and  though  for  a  time  after  his  death  the  project  lacked 
enterprise,  it  has  now  been  taken  up  by  the  Peruvian  Government. 


TEXTILE  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC, 


In  ii  report  made  by  the  Spanish  consul  at  Lima,  it  is  stated  that 
anion"  the  local  industries  of  Peru,  that  of  the  manufacture  of  cottons 
and  woolens  is  one  of  tlie  oldest  and  most  progressive.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  cotton  weavinj;  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  its 
present  hifjh  position  is  due  to  an  Eiifrlish  company,  which  acquired 


THK  KXroSITIOX  HI  II.DINO,  LIMA,  CKUC. 

This  iinpiisinn  editicf  is  dovcitcd  to  tiic  iicriiiaiu'iil  i>xiiii)ition  of  iiii  kimisof  iiiachitiiTy  ami  instrii- 
iiH'Tits  ai)i)iii‘il  to  tiu‘  iiatiotiai  imiustru's  ami  to  tiio  (it'Vcio|iiiH'iit  of  the  (•(aiiitry's  re.soiirees. 


in  1!»00  a  factory  which  was  originally  established  in  1848.  This  jiar- 
ticular  factory  devote-;  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  making  of 
•Miicuyo,"  a  special  cloth,  peculiar  to  Peru,  which  is  employed  for 
shirts,  sheets,  towels,  etc.,  ami  of  which  the  total  yearly  output  is 
estimated  to  be  20.000.000  yards. 

Although  the  native  factories  are  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  this 
class  of  goods,  there  are  other  weaves  not  produced  in  the  country 
and  which  are  entirely  imported.  This  import  branch  is  threatened 
in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  an  enterjfrise  known  as  the 
“Inca  (’otton  Mill  Company  (Limited),’’  a  United  States  concern, 
which  is  fitted  with  the  most  modern  machinery  and  apparatus,  and 
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which  will  devote  itself  to  the  luaiiufacture  of  the  white  jjoods  which 
have  heretofore  formed  so  lar^re  a  feature  of  the  imports.  It  is 
thoiijurht  that  these  mills  will  be  able  to  supply  all  the  demands  of  the 
Peruvian  market. 

In  regard  to  woolens,  it  is  stated  that  five  factories  of  some  im- 
jKU’tance  "ive  employment  to  a  large  number  of  workmen  and  work 
up  about  ()00.()00  kilograms  of  wool  annually.  The  total  output, 
however,  fails  to  meet  the  entire  demand  and  there  is  consequently 
a  large  import  trade  under  this  head. 


TKI.ICSCOI'E.  IIAUVAKII  I  HJSKK  V  AT<  lU  Y.  AKKOllPA.  I'EKL'. 

T1k‘  (iliscrviitory  is  sitiiiitfd  at  an  altitmle  of  K.lHKi  feet.  The  telescope  was  the  Rift  of  Miss  Brnee, 
of  New  A’ork.  and  is  one  of  tlie  larRest  i>liotoRraphie  telescopes  ever  constructed.  It  consists  of 
fiair  'Jl  ineh  leti'cs.  and  was  specially  ilesitrned  for  pliotoRraphiiiR  stellar  spectra. 


BUDGET  LAW. 


The  budget  law  effective  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador  for  the  year 
11*08-1).  estimates  total  receipts  at  $18,131,200.  aud  expenditures  at 
$18,308,504,  a  deficit  of  $177,304  being  thus  shown. 

Receipts  from  imports  are  calculated  at  $2,480,000.  and  from  ex¬ 
ports,  $5,742,1)00;  while  from  internal  ta.xes  the  following  returns 
are  anticipated:  Liquors.  $2,500,000:  stamps,  230.000.  various.  $058.- 
1)00.  The  jfroceeds  of  the  t'1.000,000  loan  at  75  jier  cent  yields  $0,000.- 
000  silver. 
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RAILROAD  FROM  LA  UNION  TO  THE  GUATEMALAN  FRONTIER. 

The  Diano  Oficial''’  foi’  June  15.  1908,  publishes  the  text  of  a 
contract  approved  by  the  Executive  of  Salvador,  whereby  Kexe  Keil- 
iiAEER  is  authorized  to  construct  a  line  of  railroad  to  extend  from  La 
Union  on  the  Gnlf  of  Fonseca  to  a  point  on  the  Guatemalan  frontier. 

The  road  will  leave  the  port  of  La  Union,  pass  or  connect  with  the 
cities  of  Usnlutan,  San  Vicente,  and  Uojntepec.  unite  with  the  line 
already  built  between  the  capital  and  Santa  Ana,  and  proceed  to  the 
Guatemalan  frontier  to  make  connection  with  the  Atlantic  railway  of 
that  country,  recently  inaugurated. 


UAII.KO.U)  KHOM  I. A  I  XIO.V  TO  Til E  (iC ATKM A I.AN  KRoNTIKK. 

.  Riiilrond  in  ninTiition. 

.  Routt'  to  1)1'  t'onstriu'ti'd. 


A  branch  line  will  also  run  from  La  Union  to  San  Miguel,  the  most 
important  town  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  Kepublic  of  Salvador, 
and  connection  will  be  made  with  Ahuachai^an  to  the  west,  thus  fur¬ 
nishing  railroad  links  with  all  the  principal  departments.  The  total 
length  will  be  3(»0  kilometers.  The  contract  also  carries  Avith  it  the 
construction  of  a  wharf  at  La  Union,  of  steel  and  iron,  to  be  operated 
in  connection  with  the  railroad  and  capable  of  accommodating  the 
freight  handling  of  steanier.s. 

'riie  stipulation  is  made  that  the  survey  of  the  line  shall  begin 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  contract,  and 
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that  the  La  rnion-lSan  Mi<fiiel  section  he  completed  within  eighteen 
months.  In  the  remaining  sections  *20  kilometers  annually  are  to  be 
put  into  commission. 

(iovernment  aid  is  guaranteed  and  free  entry  for  all  material  at 
the  customs  houses  is  granted. 

The  importance  of  this  contract  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  covers  the 
section  of  the  Pan-American  line  belonging  to  Salvador  as  defined  in 
the  C’onvention  signed  in  Washington  on  December  20,  1007,  on  the 
occasi<»n  of  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference. 

PORT  MOVEMENT,  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1908. 

Entries  at  the  ports  of  Salvador  during  the  first  quarter  of  1008 
are  repoi  ted  for  lot)  steam  and  51  sailing  ves.sels,  with  a  total  tonnage 
of  274.580.  the  United  States  leading  with  15-4.200  tons  and  77 
steamers. 

Produce  of  the  country  was  shipped  to  the  extent  of  221,021  pack¬ 
ages,  and  j)assengers  numbered  030,  postal  matter  figuring  for  75 
cases.  420  sacks,  and  300  parcels. 

Acajutla  is  the  jirincijial  port  of  entry,  with  40  steamers,  followed 
by  La  Union  30  and  I^a  Libertad  35. 

INCREASED  REVENUES  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  promulgated  April  7, 
1008.  a  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  is  imposed  on  all  sales  of  real 
estate  in  the  Kepublic,  the  proceeds  therefrom  to  be  devoted  to  the 
construction  of  public  works,  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the 
Dejjartmental  Governors  and  the'E.xecutive  Power. 

ADHERENCE  TO  THE  POSTAL  UNION. 

A  decree  of  May  22.  1008.  signifies  the  adherence  of  the  Kepublic 
of  Salvador  to  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  of  Rome,  of  May  20,  1000, 

TEXTILE  TRADE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

In  a  total  of  over  $4,000,000  for  import  valuations  into  Salvador 
during  100(»,  cotton  goods  figure  for  more  than  $1,500,000.  or  over  30 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Great  Britain  figures  as  the  leading  source  of 
supply,  woven  goods  valued  at  $074,007  and  thi-ead  worth  $141,328 
Ixung  the  items  received.  The  United  States  is  next  on  the  list,  with 
textiles  valued  at  $400,072  and  thread.  $2,285,  though  in  the  last- 
named  classification  she  is  outranked  by  Germany,  $8,-340.  and  France, 
$4,100,  the  two  countries  supjilying  textiles  to  the  amount  of  $32,100 
and  $71,800.  respectively,  while  Italy  figures  for  $54,052  in  this  class 
of  imports. 

Practically  the  same  relative  status  of  countries  has  been  main¬ 
tained  on  the  import  list  of  the  country  since  1870.  though  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  position  of  cotton  imports  has  declined  from  50  per 
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'•cMit  of  the  total  in  the  intervening  period.  It  is  also  of  importance 
that  the  value  of  cotton  thread  destined  for  use  in  the  mills  of  the 
country  has  increased  livefold  since  1901,  while  mixtures  of  woolens, 
linen,  and  silk  have  also  advanced  in  valuation. 


WATERFALI.  NEAR  SAN  SAEVAKOR.  REFI  BLIC  OE  SAEVAUOR. 


Tho  larfri’.'it  riviTs  of  Salvador  are  the  Eempa,  I’az.  and  San  MiK'iel.  Thertnal  .xprinRs  oecnr  in 
many  ([narters.  and  nnnierons  .small  streams  furnish  abundant  water  for  irrigation  |iuri>oses. 


The  skill  of  the  native  weavers  and  the  importance  of  cottons  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  inhabitants  is  leading  to  a  consideration  by  the 
Government  of  the  possibility  of  growing  the  required  supply  on  a 
larger  scale.  Export  bounties  are  offered  for  the  surplus  stock  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  the  culture. 
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URUGUAY 


BUDGET  ESTIMATE. 

4'ht‘  e^tiiiiiitp  of  oxpoiiditui’os  for  the  next  financial  year  as  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Xational  Congress  hv  the  (Tovernnient  fixes  the  snin  at 
ovei-  $-2(».0( »(».(»( )0.  wliich  is  an  increase,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
present  year,  of  $l.(i4T.(K)(). 


t  KCOt  AY  (  I.CH.  .MONTEVIKKO. 

This  <'hil>  is  <iiu‘  Ilf  till'  must  impiirtaiil  in  Si  mill  .Viiifi  ini.  Its  iiiiiiiiiil  riiniival  liiill  is  iittoiiili'il  liy 
till- fiisliiimiilili'  si'l  imt  only  Ilf  .Miniioviilni  Iniinf  Ihiimiis  .Viros.  Kiinlo  .iiini'ini,  miiliitluT  ritios. 


GENERAL  TRADE  VALUES. 


A  review  of  the  fieneral  trade  conditions  of  Urujuiiay  in  the  latest 
year  (ItiOCi)  for  which  conij)lete  statistics  have  l)een  officially  pub¬ 
lished  shows  that  the  ratios  of  the  various  j)articipatin<r  countries 
was  as  follows: 

In  the  total  trade — (Ireat  Britain,  17.03  jier  cent :  France.  Kl.tiO  per 
cent;  Germany.  14.28  per  cent;  and  the  United  .States,  7.8J>  per  cent. 
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ll’itli  (iroat  Britain  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  is  given  as 
$12,300,000;  France,  $12,020,000;  Germany,  $10,300.0(X) ;  United 
States,  $5,0{>5,000. 

In  imports — Great  Britain  is rej)resented  by  28.32  per  cent;  France, 
11.05;  Germany.  15.07;  and  the  United  States,  over  1)  per  cent.  Of 
exports,  Great  Britain  rectnved  5.41  per  cent;  France.  21.7!t;  Ger¬ 
many,  12.84;  and  the  United  States.  5.07  per  cent;  though,  according 
to  the  statistics  of  the  latter  country,  a  larger  proportion  of  Uru¬ 
guayan  products  is  sent  thither. 

TRADE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  1907. 

In  an  estimated  total  of  $09,570,143.  representing  the  volume  of 
Uruguay’s  trade  in  1907,  the  share  of  Great  Britain  was  $19,715,000, 
composed  of  imports  valued  at  $14,025,000  and  exports  $5,090,000.  As 
compared  with  the  preceding  year  exports  show  an  advance  of  77.18 
per  cent  and  imports  of  7.47  per  cent. 

I'extiles  form  the  largest  item  of  imports  of  British  origin,  figuring 
at  $4,310,000  in  1907,  which  was.  however,  a  falling  off  in  value  as 
compared  with  the  two  preceding  years.  Cotton  goods  comprise  more 
than  one-half  of  these  imports,  and  with  linen  and  mixed  woven 
goods  increased  in  valuation,  while  woolen  and  silk  weaves  declined. 

Imports  of  machinery  almost  doubled  in  1907.  being  rejiorted  as 
over  $2,045,000,  against  $1,390,000  in  190(5,  while  coal  and  coke  in¬ 
creased  by  194.501  tons  and  $1,193,500,  the  total  value  being  $3,392,725 
in  1900.  " 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  are  classified  as  animal  i'>roducts  worth 
$3,047,000,  including  meat,  $1,075,000;  wool,  $1,255,000;  hides  and 
skins,  $100,000;  sealskins,  $115,000;  agricultural  products,  worth 
$1,383,735,  including  wheat,  $550,500;  maize,  $140,000,  and  flax, 
$7,000.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  neither  wheat  nor  maize  figure  on 
the  list  of  exports  from  Uruguay  to  Great  Britain  in  1900,  though 
in  previous  years  they  had  done  so. 


VENEZUELA 


THE  RAILWAY  SYSTEM  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

“  Venezuela  en  el  Exterior^’’  a  new  publication  of  Caracas,  contains 
in  its  first  number,  of  May,  1908.  an  interesting  and  exhaustive  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  railway  system  of  the  Rei)ublic  by  Scfior  E".  de  P.  Aeamo, 
an  authority  on  tlie  subject. 

According  to  the  article  referred  to,  there  are  now  in  operation  in 
the  Republic  11  lines,  employing  80  locomotives,  073  freight  cal's,  and 
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li!4  j)iisson<rfr  (;ars.  ami  the  caj)ital  invested  in  the  lines  amounts  to 
188.Jh57.748  bolivares,  or  alxnit  $40,000,000.  The  total  inileajre  in  opera¬ 
tion  is  477  miles,  over  which  .58  daily  trains  are  run.  with  an  averajre 
speed  of  about  15  miles  per  hour,  due  to  the  monntainons  character  of 
the  country.  In  all  the  lines  there  are  710  hridj^es.  with  a  total  lenjith 
of  abont  7  miles.  100  tunnels  with  an  ajrjrrc'jate  length  of  about  3 
miles,  and  03  stations. 

Among  the  railroads  of  the  central  region  of  Venezuela  the  most 
important  one  will  be  the  Ventral  Koad.  if  continued  to  Altagracia  de 
Orituco  on  one  side  and  to  Carneio  on  the  other. 

This  region  has  an  extent  of  about  124  miles  in  length  by  02  in 
width,  running  north  and  south.  In  the  radius  of  the  exploitation  of 
the  Central  Railroad  are  the  western  section  of  the  Federal  District 
and  all  of  the  State  of  Miranda.  Situated  between  tbe  sea  on  the 
northeast  and  the  mountains  of  the  Caribbean  coast  and  those  of  the 
interior,  it  has  excellent  conditions  for  colonization,  besides  its  cli¬ 
mate,  which  is  unusually  favorable  to  agriculture.  The  latest  news  in 
regard  to  the  construction  of  this  line  is  very  encouraging,  since  the 
company  promises  to  open  the  section  to  Santa  Lucia,  32  miles  from 
the  ca])ital.  during  the  current  year. 

LEASE  OF  GOVERNMENT  COAL  DEPOSITS. 

The  ”  Gacetu  Ofif  tal ''  of  Venezuela  of  April  29.  1908,  publishes  a 
contract  entered  into  between  the  (lovernment  and  Senor  IIenrique 
Paris,  by  tbe  terms  of  which  the  former  leases  to  the  latter,  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  the  deposits  of  mineral,  bituminous,  anthra¬ 
cite.  and  lignite  coal  already  discovered  or  Avhich  may  be  discovered 
in  the  States  of  Zulia  and  Merida.  The  concessionaire  shall  pay  the 
Government  20  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  the  exploitation. 

TRADE  BETWEEN  LATIN  AMERICA  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  1907-8. 

In  the  total  trade  volume  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
1907-8,  ending  June  30,  calculated  at  .?3,0.5.5,1 1.5,1 38,  commercial 
intercourse  with  Latin  America  figures  for  .8493,145,529,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $569,938,436  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  with 
$5.58,279,201  in  the  calendar  year  1907. 

Total  exports  for  theyearin  reference  are  reported  as  $1 ,860,773,346, 
the  share  taken  by  Latin  America  being  .$219,968,558;  and  of  total 
imports  worth  $1,194,341,792,  receipts  from  Latin  America  were 
valued  at  $273,176,971. 
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As  coinjiared  with  the  fiscal  year  1906-7,  when  exports  to  Latin 
America  from  the  L^nited  States  aj;j;re"ate(l  $227,304,976,  a  loss  of 
$7,336,418  is  shown  for  this  branch  of  trade,  while  imports  also 
show  a  decline  of  $59,453,489,  from  $332,633,460. 

The  trade  values  for  the  fiscal  years  1907-8  and  1906-7  with  the 
various  countries  covered,  as  reported  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  were  as  follows: 

Imports.  Exports. 

l!K)t)-7.  1907-8.  l!K)t)-7.  1907-8. 


Central  American  States: 


Costa  Rica . 

Guatemala . 

Honduras . 

Nicaragua . 

I’anania . 

Salvador . 

4,9t>o,034 

3,872,538 

2,296,556 

_  1,028,166 

1,752,314 

1,171,187 

4,405,165 

2,390,167 

2,268,070 

1,160,832 

1,469,344 

981,715 

2,470,986 
2,848,864 
1,833,056 
1,923,111 
16,150,953 
1,603, 166 

2, 696, 744 
1,730,700 
1,768,995 
1,574,879 
18,232,666 
1,357,297 

Total  Central  .Vmerican  States . 

15,085,795 

12,675,293 

26,830, 136 

27,361,281 

.Mexico . 

Cul>a . 

Haiti . 

Santo  Domingo . 

57,233,527 

97,441,690 

1,274.678 

3,370,899 

49,945,690 

83,284,692 

t)8<l,045 

4,583,661 

66,248,098  \ 
49,305,274 
2,916,104 

2,  .509, 817 

55,509,604 
47, 161,306 
3,649,172 
2,703,276 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

AreentiiiM . 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Ecuador . 

16,715,325 

97,881,158 
18,287,029 
6,308,680 
....  3, 059, 573 

11,024,098 

384 

74,577,864 
14,777,811 
6,380,755 
2,401,188 
16,916  . 

32,163,3:16 

941,287 

18,697,547 

10, 195,657 
3,084,718 
1,726,289 

31.858,155 
1,226,238 
19, 490, 122 
9, 194,650 
3,452,375 
1,909,126 

Guiana: 

British . 

1,213,813 

230,828 

1,847,147 

1,988,385 

Dutch . 

690,911 

780,369 

519,504 

64.5,417 

F  rench . 

33,922 

33, 136 

294,976 

3;i4, 174 

Baraguav . 

3,819 

14,645 

173,560 

100,568 

Peru . 

4,958,202 

670, 616 

6,075,739 

6,9,59,579 

Uruguav . 

_  3,160,891 

1,364,796 

3,412.785 

3,868,661 

Venezuela .  . 

7,852,214 

6, 725, 184 

3.024,629 

2,55.5,863 

Total  South  America . 

....  160, 165,  ,537 

124,ii98,590 

82, 157, 174 

83,583,919 

STATEMENT  OF  IMPORTS  ANI>  EXPORTS. 

Kollowinw  is  the  latest  statement,  from  fifiures  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  showinj;  the  value  of  the  tratle  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Latin- American  countries.  The  report  is  for  the  month  of  June, 
1908,  with  a  comjiarative  statement  for  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  previous  year;  also  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June,  1908,  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year.  It  should  be 
explained  that  the  figures  from  the  various  custom-houses,  showing 
imjiorts  and  exports  for  any  one  month,  are  not  received  until  about 
the  20th  of  the  following  month,  and  some  time  is  necessarily  con¬ 
sumed  in  compilation  and  printing,  so  that  the  returns  for  June,  for 
example,  are  not  published  until  some  time  in  August. 
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IMPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


Articles  and  countries. 


Coco.i  (Cacao;  tacao;  lacaoi: 

Central  .Vinerica . 

Brazil . 

Other  South  .\merlca . 

Cotlee  (Cafe;  cafe;  tafe)'. 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Brazil . 

Other  South  .\inerica . 

Copper  (Cohre;  cobre;  tuiire): 

(Mineral;  minerio;  mineral) — 

Mexico . 

South  America . 

Pigs,  bars, etc.  (Lingoles,  hurras, etc.;  em  linguados^ 
barras,  etc.;  en  lingols,  saumons,  etc.) — 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Peru . 

Other  South  America . 

Cotton,  unmanufactured  (Algodbn  en  rama;  algodao 
emrama;  colon  non  manufai lure) ; 

South  .\merica . 

Filers  ( Fihras;  libras;  fibres) : 

Ixtle  or  Tampico  filier  (lille;  irile;  iille)— 

Mexico . 

Si.sal  grass  (Henequen;  henequen;  henequen)— 

Mexico . 

Fruits  (Frulas;  fruclas;  fruils): 

Bananas  (Platanos;  bananas;  hananes)— 

Central  America . 

Cuba . 

South  .\merica . 

Oranges  (Naranjas;  laranjas;  oranges) — 

■Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Furs  and  skins  (Pieles  finas;  pelles  finas;  peaux) : 

South  .\merica . 

(ioatskins  (Pieles  de  eahra;  pelles  de  cabra;  peaux  de  • 
cherres) : 

Mexico . 

Brazil . 

Other  South  .Vmeriea . 

Hides  of  cattle  (Cueros  racunos;  louros  de  gado; 
cuirs  de  betail)  : 

Mexico .  . 

Cuba . 

Brazil . 

Other  South  .Vmeriea . 

India  rublaT.  crude  (Goma  cruda;  borracha  cruda;  ' 
caoutchouc); 

Central  .America . 

Mexico . 

Brazil . 

Other  South  -America . 

Iron  ore  (Mineral  de  hierro;  minerio  de  ferro;  mine¬ 
ral  de  fer); 

Cuba . 

1-ead  ore  ( Mineral  de.  plomo;  minerio  de  chumbo; 
minerai  de  plomb) : 

Mexico . 

Sugar,  not  above  No.  IG  Dutch  Standard  (Azucar 
inferior  al  No.  16  del  modelo  holandes;  assucar  nao 
superior  ao  No.  16  de  padrao  holandes;  i>as  audessus 
du  lype  holandais  No.  16) : 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Brazil . 

Other  South  .America . 

Tobacco  (  Tahaco;  fumo;  labac) :  : 

Leaf  (En  rama;  em  rama;  non  manufaeluree)— 

Cuba . 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  etc.  ( Cigarros,  cigarrillos  elc.; 
charulos,  cigarros,  elc.;  cigares,  cigarelles,  etc.) — 

Cuba . 1 

\Voo<l,  mahogany  (  Cnoftn;  mogno;  acajou)  ; 

Central  .America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Wool  (Lana;  la;  laine); 

South  America — 

Class  1  (clothing) . 

Class  2  (combing) . 

Class  3  (eariiet) . 


June — 


!  Twelve  mont 
.1  line 


1907.  190S.  1907. 


$0,4.54 

20,829 

440,008 

S(>U) 

371,811.5 

332,357 

$51,971 
!  2,089,183 
2,153,340 

()05, 181 
2(H),  827 
2,817,711 
706,200  , 

250,042 

330,899 

3,900,127 

590,728 

^  7,304,000 
1,097,0!I4 
57, 211, ,530 
9,289,5.54 

516,045 

38,854 

176,005 

54,508 

i  4,595,569 
1,0)6,322 

920,824 

12,387 

273,115 

102,750 

344,313 

2,444 

3,851 

384 

14,703,030 
125,395 
,  1,830,400 
2,234,092 

14,109 

75,349 

017,920 

100, 801 

30.041 

1,309,200 

iHI3,  799 

1,700,408 

14,002,(Hi2 

50ti.023 

251,404 

19,248 

002,  ,599 
222,710 
00, 043 

5,328,078 
1,273,820 
101,  (H)4 

5fi4 

22 

274 

3!)4 

45, 179 
8,005 

2ti,003 

3,  l.V.t 

323,291 

102.040 

.384,202 

140.981 

139,  .549 
327,258 
118,054 

2, 893, 905 
1,914,932 
2,19.5,517 

148.787 
40. '221 
28,848 
1,053.947 

83.867 

33,892; 

375.710 

1.779,20.5 

;140.61.5 

I  200, 704 
9,;113.834 

0.5,419 

389,374 

1,675,040 

11.5,,510 

51,055 
476.662 
1,766,  .55.5 
70,861 

799,573 
,  2.877,922 
32,943,792 
1,348,777 

109,013 

108, 570 

2,137,784 

227.. 3.53 

357,257 

2, 013, 728 

497 

10, 614, 908 
3,397 
04, 189 

11,407 

4,392,90(> 

194,893 
70,0.37,288 
915, 778 
2, 012, 753 

28, 182 

705, 772 

1,091,230 

13,530,598 

53, 940 

251,099 

3, 889,  .520 

38,520 
68, 712 
8,8t>2 

32,288 
21,088  , 
4,735 

489,908 
080, 3.55 
187.011 

137,970 
160, 123 
80,147 

100,22.3 

1.31,176 

19,583 

4,911,002 

1,501,087 

772,940 

[Sending 


190H. 


$10,298 

2,982,007 

2. 451..  344 

4,401,917 

3,338,510 

48,317,337 

8. . 845. 217 


2, .541, 044 
1,488,'.H>2 

7,273,204 

00,315 

3,8:M),307 

854,408 


483,354 


893,273 

13.701.759 


5,944,919 
875, 272 
485,250 

.50, 784 
4,723 

134, 137 


1,963.503 
1,719.  .357 
1.00<i.429 


1.000.399 

131,943 

81.204 

5,507.980 


.597,994 

3,888,084 

19,284,850 

1,017.084 


2, 275, 025 


4.014,9:14 


898, 907 
58,320,582 
12,800 
029,711 


13,041,0ti9 


4, 163,209 

638,463 

00,3,252 

150,793 


2,399,700 

2,428,229 

137,914 
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EXI*()RTS  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


.Vrtii'lps  and  countries. 


June—  Twelve  monthsending 

■Tune — 


1907. 


190S.  1907.  1908. 


Agricultural  implements  (Uerramicnlasagriiolas;  in- 
stTummlos  dr  aaricullura;  instruments  agriroles) : 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Argentine  Republic . 

Brazil . 

Chile . I 

Other  South  America . 

Animals  (Aninui/M;  animaes;  animauxw 
Cattle  (Oanado;  rncuno;  gado;  betnih— 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

South  .Vmerica .  . , _ 

Hogs  (Cerdos;  porcos;  pores) — 

Mexico . 

South  .Vmerica . 

Horses  (Caballos;  caeaUos;  chevaur)— 

Mexico . 

Sheep  (Oiejas;  orrlbas;  brebis) —  I 

Mexico . I 

Books,  maps.  etc.  (Libros,  mapas,  etc.;  Hires, 
mappes,  etc. : 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

.\rgentinc  Republic . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Other  South  .\merica . 

BreadstufTs  (Cerco/cs;  cereaes;  cereales): 

Com  (  ^fai^;  milho;  mais) — 

Central  .\merica . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

South  .Vi.ierica . 

Oats  (Arena;  areia;  aroine)— 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

South  America . 

Wheat  (  Trigo;  trigo;  ble)— 

Central  .Vmerica . ' 

Mexico . 

South  America .  . 

Wheat  flour  (Marina  de  trigo;  farinha  de  trigo;  farinr 
de  ble) — 

Central  .Vmerica . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Brazil . 

Colombia . 

Other  South  America . 

Cars,  carriages,  etc.  ( Carros,  carruajes  y  otros  rehicu- 
los;  carros,  earruagens,  etc.;  wagons,  roitures.  etc.) : 
Automobiles  (Automoriles;  automoriles;  automo-  i 
biles) — 

Mexico . 1 

South  .Vmerica . I 

Cars,  passt'ngcr  and  freight  (  Wagones  para  pasaje  y 
earga;  carros  de  passageiros  e  carga;  wagons  de  • 
royageurs  et  de  marchandise) — 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

-Vrgentine  Republic . 

Chile . 

Other  South  .Vmerica . | 

Cycles  and  parts  of  (Bicicfcfas  yaccfson'o.s,'  bicyclos 
e  jMrtes;  bicyrlettes  et  leurs  /jarties) — 

Mexico . 

Cuba . I 

.Argentine  Republic . j 

Brazil . i 

Other  South  .America . j 

Clocks  and  watches  (Relojes  de  pared  y  bolsillo;  relo-  j 
gios  de  parede  e  de  bolso;  horloges  et  montres) :  j 

Central  .America . 

Mexico . I 

.Argentine  Republic . j 

Brazil . I 

Chile . i 

Other  South  .America . . 


»4tl,a39 

124,807 

$498, 174 

$439,260 

15,012 

12,245 

95,334 

130,610 

273,590 

694,270 

3,808,2.32 

4,309,223 

17,801 

10,208 

128,t>81 

331,224 

23,388 

6,190 

417,441 

334,709 

13,511 

10,029 

217, 640 

267,488 

59, 108 

50,  440 

836, 729 

722,585 

55,850 

5,980 

439,795 

140,781 

5,980 

290 

61.022 

42,844 

10,287 

20,893 

200,414 

195,548 

0,833  .. 

8, 404 

7,923 

20,975 

2.045 

422,868 

134, 458 

11.985 

450 

90,873 

57,387 

5,745 

9,718 

50,234 

91,020 

15,118 

16,329 

286,543 

301,916 

8,  .321 

40,082 

291,702 

307, 197 

15,880 

12,. 309 

103,324 

92,609 

9,711 

32,027 

103, 109 

276, 191 

1,018 

2,777 

232.300 

116,219 

7,095 

4,619 

128,599 

140, 787 

9,019 

3, 154 

44,558 

71,247 

117,704 

5,983 

1,182,947 

484,053 

214,437 

109,530 

1,600,082 

1,230,241 

2, 101 

521 

10,871 

31,073 

1,901 

1,712 

31,703 

04,736 

0,504 

1,951 

58,017 

27,909 

1.5,515  . 

325,349 

177,588 

1,350 

834 

12,115 

10,518 

2,039 

3,450 

33,042 

19,893 

284,382 

1,864 

1,714,578 

100,549 

8,359 

1,916 

379,095 

752,503 

2,50,  .349 

155,363 

1,794,724 

1,885,697 

5,698 

20.7.33 

132,756 

163,516 

29,5.141 

275,660 

3,121,846 

3,.554,000 

152. 297 

129,880 

1,382,981 

1,640,774 

13,8,58 

21,061 

165,087 

201,360 

197,529 

139,908 

1,910,117 

1,785,178 

49,989 

22,491 

812,639 

401,617 

19,641 

6,911 

204,211 

220,644 

139,29.5 

49.9.59 

1,722,771 

1,295,030 

86,825 

36,018 

2.194,090 

1,305,823 

40,904 

57,120 

770,410 

684,189 

54,696 

94.621 

1,94.5,722 

1,181,489 

5,423 

1,022 

1.51,690 

668,077 

39,291 

98.978 

658,713 

1,143,532 

11,786 

5.652  1 

95,  .529 

97,1.50 

4,765 

2,765 

40,568 

43,007 

1,167 

2,080 

19,392 

14,899 

2, 1.37 

1,407 

13,137 

8,172 

943 

937 

18,747 

15,655 

1,799 

1,371 

18,370 

20,824 

6,939 

2,908 

56,449 

46,641 

1,276 

,5,991 

70, 169 

94,639 

9,4.37 

7,547 

96.  .582 

113,717 

5.783 

1,562 

52,515 

42,482 

2,214 

3,267 

40.486 

44.44.t 
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EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE-ContinutHl. 


Articles  and  countries. 


Coal  (Carbdn;  cartao:  charhon):  ' 

Anthracite  (Anlracila;  anihradle:  anthracite)—  I 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Bituminous  (Bituminoso: bituminoso; bitumineux) — 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Copper  (Cobre:  cobre;  cuivrc): 

(»re  (Mineral;  minerio;  minerai) — 

Mexico . 

Ingots,  bars,  etc.  (Lingotes,  barms,  etc.;  emlingua- 
dos,  barras,  etc.;  en  lingots,  .saumons,  etc.) — 

Mexico . 

Cotton  (Algodbn;  algoddo;  coton): 

I'nmanufactured  (En  rama;  em  mma;  non  manu¬ 
facture) — 

Mexico . 

Cloths  (Tejidos:  fazendas;  manufacture) — 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

.\rgentine  Republic . 

Brazil . 

Colombia . 

Venezuela . 

Other  South  America . 

Wearing  apparel  (Ropa;  roupa;  rftements  de  coton)—. 

Central  America . 

Mexico . ' 

Cuba . 

( )ther  South  America . 

Fibers  ( Fibras;  fibras;  fibres) : 

Twine  (Bramante;  barbante;  ficelle)— 

Arrontine  Republic . 

Other  South  America . 

Fish  (Pescado;  peiscado;  poisson): 

Saimon  (Salmon;  salmao;  saumon) —  I 

Colombia . ' 

Other  South  America . 

Fruits  and  nuts  ( Frutasynueces;fruetas  e  nozes;  fruits 
0  noix) : 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . . . 

South  -Vraerica . 

Glucose  and  grape  sugar  (Olucosas;  glucoses;  glucoses) : ; 

Argentine  Republic . 

Other  South  .\merlca . 

Instruments  and  apparatus  tor  scientific  purposes 
(Instrumentos  y  aparatos  para  fines  cientificos;  In- 
strumentos  e  apparelhos  scientificos;  instruments  et 
appareils  scientifiques) : 

Electrical  appliances,  including  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  instruments  (Aparatos  electricos  incluso 
instrumentos  telegrfifitos  y  telefbnicos;  instru¬ 
ments  Hectriques  y  compris  les  appareils  telegra- 
phiques  et  telephoniques) — 

Central  America . • . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Argentine  Republic . 

Brazil . 

Other  South  America . 

All  other  (Otros  instrumentos;  Todos  os  demais  in¬ 
strumentos;  Instruments  divers) — 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cul)a . 

Argentine  Republic . 

Brazil . ' 

Other  South  America . 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  (Hierro  y  acero,  ' 
y  sus  fabricaciones;  ferro  e  ago  e  suas  manu/ac-  , 
turas;  fer  et  acier  et  ses  manufactures) :  \ 

Steel  rails  (Rieles  de  acero;  trilhos  de  aco;  rails 
d’ acier)— 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

South  America . 


June — 


Twelve  months  ending 
June — 


1907.  1908. 


S4.J  S68 

1,399  937 

270,312  i  145,  .509 
148,202  112,742 


133,441  44.628 


26,142  360 


. .  2,900 

193,408  164,702 

28,803  15,936 

49,270  129,549 

11,399  14,941 

72,290  7,676 

63,934  36,612 

21,. 319  28,145 

42,752  40,464 

60,303  43,363 

39,488  21,229 

42,074  23,781 

14,024  3,780 


32,884  5,726 

12,590  9,025 


231  448 

58,657  9,554 


10,698  14,533 
19,589  9,980 
17,05.3  1  4,373 
15,6,50  6,0.59 

6,160  9,611 
260  1,176 


28,785  24,850  : 

69,976  52,267 

20,164  20,036 

25,159  4,582  ! 

135,341  92,970 

74,153  18,045 


6,321  9,872 

45,707  10,506  I 

14,100  5,724  i 

12,895  12,453  . 

10,955  13,500  , 

18,856  11,523  : 


65,264  8,145 

91,545  5,810 

98,418  121,986 


1907. 

1908. 

*8,479 

97,808 

*20,909 

155,471 

3,260,116 

2,013,913 

2,692,565 

1,997,659 

1,117,775 

1,003,580 

63,124 

37,013 

36,413 

285,712 

1,773,414 

267,695 

990,754 

229,784 

472,905 

839,319 

410,763 

528,581 

1,522.314 

187,672 

1,045,969 

107,098 

285,644 

568,609 

286,294 

509,440 

445,802 

324,395 

385,454 

109,834 

555,697 

409,431 

322,374 

110,656 

1,178,651 

241,538 

1,752,750 

252,853 

3,850 

410,924 

4,880 

405,863 

127,977 

267,242 

233,379 

157,118 

199,883 

218,150 

223,300 

159,379 

86,159 

10,892 

106,987 

10,270 

225,949 

890,607 

469,470 

262,537 

826,365 

661,257 

233,683 

628,225 

401,540 

229,233 

1,211,026 

534,795 

67, 481 
459,251 
150,997 
157,401 
78, 193 
177,814 

84,652 

224,813 

133,731 

216,623 

128,613 

147,385 

434,631 
1,155, 153 
2,824,544 

743,999 
535,397 
1,385, 412 
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Articlps  and  countrips. 


TwpIvp  months  pnding 
.1  imp— 


1907.  1908.  1907. 


1908. 


Iron  and  stpol  and  manufactures  of— Continued. 
Structural  iron  and  steel  (Hierro  y  acero  para  cons- 
truccion;  ferro  e  afo  para  construccHo; fer  et  acier 
jmur  la  construction)  — 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

South  America . 

Wire  (AUimbre;  arame;  fit  de  fer)  — 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Argentine  Repulilic . 

Brazil . 

Other  South  America . 

Builder’s  hardware  ( A/dtcnci.'i  df  construccion;  fer- 
ragens;  materUiuxde  construction  en  fer  et  acier) — 

Central  .America . 

Mexico . 

Culia . 

-Argentine  Repulilic . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

A'enezuela . 

Other  South  .America . 

Electrical  machinery  (Mdquinaria  electrica;  ma- 
chiruis  electrical;  machines  electriques) — 

Central  .America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Argentine . 

Brazil . 

Other  South  America . 

Metal-working  machinery  ( Maquinaria  para  labrar 
metalcs;  machinismos  para  travalhar  em  metal; 
machines  pour  travailler  les  metaux)— 

Mexico . 

South  .America . 

Sewing  machines  ( Maquinas  de  coser;  machinas  de 
coser;  machines  a  coudre) — 

Central  .America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Argentine  Republic . 

Brazil . 

Colombia . 

Other  South  .America . 

Steam  engines  and  parts  of  (Locomotoras  y  sus  ac- 
cesorios;  locomoliras  e  accesorios;  locomotifs  et 
leurs  parties)— 

Central  .America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

.Argentine  Republic . 

Brazil . 

Other  South  .America . 

Tyjiewriting  machines  and  parts  of  (Mecanbgrafos 
y  sus  paries;  machines  de  escribir  e  accesorios; 
machine  h  ecrire  et  leurs  parties) — 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

.Argentine  Republic . 

Brazil . 

Colomliia . 

Other  South  .America . 

Pipes  and  fittings  (Caheria)  tubos;  tuyaux)— 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

.Argentine  Republic . 

Other  South  .America . 

Leather  and  manufactures  of  ( Cuero  y  sus  fabrica- 
ciones;  couro  e  suas  manu/acturas;  cuirs  et  ses 
manufactures) : 

Sole  leather  (Sueta;  sola;  cuir  pour  semelles)— 

South  America . 

Upper  leather  (Cuero  de  pala;  couro  de  gaspea; 
cuirs  pour  t^es  de  chaussures) — 

Central  America . 

Cuba . 

.Argentine  Republic . 

Brazil . 

Other  South  .America . 


$38,207 

12,500 

10.887 

15. 323 
75,30:i 
52, 107 
109,240 
29,308 
49.953 


38,927 
112,825 
48, 172 
70, 208 
70,342 
40,008 
9,577 
4,102 
40,292 


.5,5(i0 
124,  a58 
3,105 
9,848 
163, 043 
16,518 


4,349 

9,287 


12,087 
.50,800 
29,  478 
45,. 571 
00.5.57 
0,702 
48,148 


03,044 
9,500 
3, 404 
3,2.50 
3,400 


5,069 
31,786 
4, 151 
9,325 
13,083 
4,880 
16,527 

99.926 

154,850 

138,819 

9,517 

52,941 


22,398 

11,586 

25,005 

13,707 

24,821 


$46,361 

50.367 

66,392 

17,166 
64,428 
73,059 
122, 129 
24, 497 
21,508 


27,245 

74,704 

25,504 

71,703 

39,258 

19,303 

9,819 

2,022 

.33,005 


10.293 

02,538 

149,304 

5,000 

99,997 

3.441 


11,745 

10,043 


8,021 
20, 147 
1.5,881 
49, 400 
17,101 
4,907 
24,500 


7,020 

11,915 


5fi,900 
10, 408 


3,307 
22,639 
8,325 
13, 103 
7,904 
895 
7,117 

13,890 
145,229 
30,087 
5, 176 
‘22, 222 


21.762 
9,643 
58,9.30 
6, ‘205  I 
30,750  1 


$822,806 
280, 104 
523,053 

204,037 
064,475 
431,146 
1,327,371 
265,037 
547, 700 


300,282 
1,137,260 
573,507 
708,99ti 
524,  a50 
333.31(i 
81,133 
.58,215 
347, 407 


71, 475 
1,241.. 540 
92. 079 
129, 1.51 
721.147  , 
102.568 


80,093 
130, 070 


130,379 
779,047 
330, 4o;i 
48.5.242 
404,303 
73,  470 
388,80,5 


1,115,072 
1,23.5,830 
705, 770 
410,917 
.581,411 
042, 704 


47,825 
372,858 
77,218 
108,528 
69, 167 
21,301 
197,014 

6‘23,351 
1, -259, 740 
702,688 
106,911 
257,641 


629 


225,076 

126,334 

229,076 

137,079 

237,533 


$704,437 
075, 441 
1,007,348 

251.571 

1,036,590 

018.113 

1,494,091 

431,175 

610,510 


308,097 
993,537 
.500,051 
728, 127 
000, 587 
293,495 
115,523 
42, 147 
404.998 


128, 283 
1,301,. 584 
230,014 
254, 107 
907,. 556 
159,848 


107,735 
238, 860 


120,  .551 
0.53,2,57 
•232, ‘270 
440,04.5 
419,080 
84, 0^20 
462,9.58 


101,980 
1,073,970 
594, 198 
169,315 
6-22. 39.5 
1,047,992 


61,0-26 
3‘29,937 
104,0,58 
143,319 
116,539 
15, 595 
182, 188 

5.59, 460 
l.OOECta 
1,010,291 
159,702 
294,  .520 


474 


276,017 

137,936 

.310,864 

1.55,095 

279,873 
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EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE— Contiumsd. 


Articles  and  countries. 


Leather  and  manufactures  of  -Continued. 

Hoots  and  shoes  (Calzado;  calzado;  chaussures)— 

Central  AinericM  . 

Mexico . 

Colombia . 

Other  South  America . 

Meat  and  dairy  products  {Productos  de  la  ganaderia; 
Productos  nnimaes  e  laclicinios;  Viandes  et  pro- 
duils  de  laiterie)  ■ 

Beef,  canned  {Came  de  vaca  en  lotas:  came  de  vaca 
em  lotas;  hcenf  conserre) — 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Other  South  America . 

Beef,  saited  or  pickled  (Came  de  vaca,  salada  6 
adobada;  came  de  vacca,  salgada;  bceuf  sale)— 

Central  America . 

South  America . 

Tallow  (Sebo;  seho;  suif)— 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Chile . 

Other  South  America . 

Bacon  (Torino;  touchino;  lardfumf)-- 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Braril . 

Other  South  America . 

Hams  (Jamones;  presuntos.  mmbons) — 

Central  America . . . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Venezuela . 

Other  South  America . 

I’ork  (Came  de  puerco;  came  de  jiorco;  pore)— 

Cuba . 

South  America . 

Lard  (Manteca,  banha;  saindou) — 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Venezuela . 

Other  South  America . 

Lard  compounds  (  Compuestos  de  manteca;  compos- 
tos  de  banha;  composees  de  saindour) — 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Oleomargarine  (Oleomargarina;  oleomargarina; 
oleomargarine) — 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Butter  (Mantequilln;  maleiga;  beurre) — 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Brazil . 

Venezuela . 

Other  South  America . 

Cheese  (Queso;  queijo;  fromago  — 

Central  America . 

Mexico . 

Cuba . 

Naval  stores  (Prorisiones  narales;  pertrechos  naiaes; 
fourniturrs  narales): 

Rosin,  tar,  etc.  (Resina,  alquilran,  etc.:  resina,  al- 
ratrilo,  etc.;  resinr,  goudron,  etc.) — 

Cut)a . 

Argentine  Republic . 

Brazil . 

Other  South  America . 

Turpentine  (Agnarrds;  aguarraz  lerebenthine) — 

Central  America . 

Cuba . 

Argentine  Republic . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Other  South  America . 


June-  I 


months 

June- 


1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

$73,738  ' 

$44,447 

$631,762 

161,958  ; 

80,760  i 

1,569,321 

3,234 

2,485 

40,546 

54,216 

40,761 

418,067 

7,538 

3,403 

70,698 

1,696 

1,548 

26,882 

502 

402 

17,618 

3,324 

1,276 

39,655 

24,715 

14,732 

155,116 

8,243 

26,488 

217,804 

15,765 

11,066 

129,279 

2,700 

12,535 

23,075 

4,276 

11,624 

47,945 

25,740  . 

i  79,912 

4,838 

6,130 

53,067 

4,096 

5, 159 

!  40, 124 

6,403 

7,151 

i  <>3,608 

57,396 

25,401 

618,293 

30,998 

12,734 

203,140 

927 

1,067 

1  14,874 

13,074 

18,403 

144, 186 

9,191 

11,448 

117,163 

58,835 

35,357 

1  607,040 

5,055 

1,320 

45,787 

6,419 

4,643 

58,890 

63, 182 

58,114 

727,816 

23,492 

22,383 

255,254 

55,374 

19,701 

671, a35 

29,725 

43,515 

655.408 

260,872 

139,986 

2,948,487 

144,566 

11,984 

1,231,368 

16,234 

7,912 

164,717 

6,677 

24,033 

60,2.50 

16,305 

12,337 

221,146 

97,418 

46,781 

616,174 

35,691 

47,458 

680, 771 

145,776 

172,389 

1,731,427 

4,820 

3,t)52 

38,833 

1,171 

573 

27, 5t8 

15,588 

12, 797 

172, 539 

12,925 

11,346 

148, 181 

6,343 

2,379 

71,930 

2,  .364 

1,032 

70,443 

3,497 

6,924 

53,345 

2,246 

2, 197 

48,020 

13,  ,380 

5,926 

88,606 

3,001  , 

3,814 

43, 126 

2,240  1 

1,111 

25,833 

9,592 

8,084 

85,830 

4,700 

11,272 

345,083 

51,224 

31,364 

606, 686 

21, 701 

18,625 

238, 739 

10,015 

1,442 

43,307 

6,813 

7,378 

82,259 

37,  .572 

7,397 

227,385 

18,906 

18,211 

158,789 

28, 127 

3,102 

115,007 

14,285  1 

8,686 

79,904 

ending 


1908. 


$719, 122 
1,548,545 
59,338 
489,364 


58,165 

15,183 

20,989 

34,790 


163,472 

265,788 

134,940 

64,763 

60,808 

38,126 

50,597 

42,145 
56,631 
.393, 171 
205,250 
20,095 

182,446 

133.317 

572.743 
40,662 
70,311 

775,1.56 

255,891 

428,823 

911.744 
!,  501, 364 

769, 143 
130,077 
162,910 
87,437 
602,663 


484,711 
1,797,038 


46,220 

19,225 

198,377 
136, 782 
37, 769 
28,580 
51,602 
49,509 

80, 732 
5.3,581 
24,393 


88,407 

428,486 

666,209 

242,422 

36,850 

75.395 
339,090 
142, 771 

96,630 

83.395 
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Articles  and  countries. 

■June— 

'  Twelve  months  ending 
June — 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908 

Oils,  mineral  {Aerites  minerales;  aceitei  mineraes; 
huilcs  minerales): 

Crude  (Crtidos;  crus;  brutes) — 

Mexico . 

152,955 

$1,037,2-26 

$!H)1,115 

Cuba . 

24,355 

75,0‘.t7 

4,55,980 

555,971 

Illuminating,  refined  {Refinados  para  alumbrado; 
para  illuminaqdo:  d’eclairage) — 

25,238 

Central  America . 

21,559 

254,093 

338,751 

Cuba . 

1,354 

1,716 

.309,253 

151,371 

104,546 

Argentine  Republic . 

152,417 

1,9.36,870 

•2,545,-^20 

Brazil . 

198,508 

•209,522 

2,549,477 

2,721,4,38 

Chile . 

103,5.58 

95,055 

701,772 

Other  South  America . 

117,453 

135,454 

1,2-21,014 

l,;«Ki,959 

Lubricating,  refined  {Refinados  para  la  lubrica- 
cion;  para  lubrificacao;  a  graisser)— 

12,048 

Mexico . 

18,!t24 

•236,074 

178,865 

Cuba . 

2,370 

8,195 

337,004 

256,542 

.Argentine  Republic . 

40,871 

28,345 

4.30,310 

480,462 

Brazil . 

48,256 

22,243 

358,680 

332,264 

Chile . 

34,597 

47,203 

214,487 

285,888 

Oils,  vegetable  {Aceitfs  vegetalfs:  oleos  regetaes; 
huilrs  rigetales) : 

10,256 

Central  America . 

5,085 

63,578 

50,841 

Mexico . 

43,204 

1-25,818 

1,008,381 

1,340,497 

Cuba . 

13,554 

10,390 

252,037 

155,105 

Argentine  Republic . 

10,1-20 

37,240 

71,895 

•23it,139 

Brazil . 

140,454 

50,212 

570,059 

Chile . 

•22,555 

2,789 

121,030 

81,903 

Other  South  America . 

52,338 

17,5-25 

2-21,648 

2-29,076 

Pajjer  {1‘apel;  papel:  papier): 

6,885 

Mexico . 

2,058 

62,033 

82,015 

Cuba . 

25,082 

12,321 

211,355 

261,255 

Argentine  Republic . 

20,575 

15, 597 

255,284 

168,9-23 

1,251 

13,958 

154,371 

11,953 
192, 134 

Chile . 

15, 104 

32i383 

Other  South  America . 

4,552 

6,648 

90,079 

104,556 

Paraffin  (Parafina;  paraffina;  paraffine) : 

11,001 

Central  America . 

8,3.')3 

59, 414 

84,381 

Mexico . 

77,509 

50,235 

513,539 

595,345 

South  America . 

3,101 

579 

58, 107 

34,732 

Tobacco  ( Tabaco;  fumo;  tabac) : 

Unmanufactured  (En  rama;  em  rama;  non  manu¬ 
facture) — 

7, 425 

Central  America . 

6, 5«55 

57,975 

51, 481 

Mexico . 

15, 155 

23, 444 

133,894 

151,529 

Argentine  Republic . 

43,948 

51,051 

95,542 

•237, 755 

Colombia . 

1,.522 

172 

15, 715 

16, 195 

Other  South  America . 

17,878 

7,129 

97,214 

98, 126 

Manufactured  (Elaborado;  manufacturado;  manu¬ 
facture) — 

5,549 

Central  America . 

11,550 

83,338 

111,553 

Wood  unmanufactured  (Madera  sin  labrar;  madeira 
nao  manufacturada;  bois  brut): 

Central  America . 

62,854 

32,989 

607,315 

,i!l9, 254 

Mexico . 

144,880 

99,242 

1,359,575 

1,493,148 

Cuba . 

2,910 

118, 534 

18,350 

Argentine  Republic . 

485 

135,645 

155,.3t-4; 

Other  South  America . 

Luml«r  (Madera  de  construccibn;  madeira  de  con- 

5,815 

207 

•284,905 

27, 346 

struccao:  bois  de  constriction): 

Central  America . 

97, 773 

59, 039 

1,258,731 

1,382,373 

Mexico . 

315,089 

105,324 

2,282,540 

2,079,531 

Cuba . . 

137,877 

132,537 

2,330,867 

1,870, 715 

Argentine  Republic . 

236, 4.56 

210,047 

5,715,982 

3,521,074 

Brazil . 

51, 771 

50,275 

1,-220,089 

474, 148 

Chile . 

177,678 

1,232,597 

809,059 

Other  Soiith  .\merica . 

167,814 

121,287 

1,438,310 

1,447, 162 

Furniture  (Muebles:  mobilia;  meubles): 

Central  .\meriea . 

34,583 

•27,  784 

309, 371 

358,744 

Mexico . 

95,809 

47,058 

944, 169 

931,127 

Cuba . 

63,828 

35, 918 

509,  498 

587,156 

Argentine  Republic . 

46.681 

35,388 

421,036 

.548,  719 

Brazil . 

9,481 
9, 479 

11,843 

75,182 

134,508 

Chile . 

4,108 

79,736 

83,574 

Colombia . 

1,370 

1,139 

16, 133 

21,444 

Venezuela . 

826 

2,041 

21,101 

14,539 

Other  South  America . 

11,489 

1 

10,945 

128,048 

155,0-28 

O 


